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Catherine dc Medic i.s was the first 
queen sprung from the then recently 
aggrandized line of the de Medici. Site 
was the daughter of Xiorenzo the Alag- 
r.ilicent, grand dnkc of Florence, that 
far-famed merchant prince, the rise of 
whose family from utilitarian origin was 
one of the peculiar signs of the times in 
which he lived, and plainly spoke the 
growing predonuiiancc of mind over brute 
force : a superiority that was beginning 
powerfully to manifest itself in the loth 
century, when the ferocity of hunter and 
warrior state in which mankind was left 
during the dark ages, became sufficiently 
relaxed to allow some commonweal! iis 
to be governed by. civilians sprung from 
A— VoL. IX.-JcLr. 


the iiidubirioiis classes. The dc Medici 
ro.se from the burgess, and not from 
the chivalric grades of society, and as 
assuredly .sprung from a professor of 
the healing art, us our countrymen who 
bear the names of Cutler, Brewer, or 
.Saddler, ^c., had ancestors who formerly 
practised those useful vocations, atatimo 
when surnames were sparingly used. 
However that may be, Cosmo the Great, 
and his son Lorenzo the Magnificent, , 
after fightingas many battli^ with theproud 
patricians of Florence as w'ould have 
ranked them heroes, if they had not had 
claims to a better title, founded a dynasty 
that has endured to our day,— estab- 
lished as it was on the strong basis of 
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comiperco, hcneficcnt notion** of irtnern- 
ment^ and a love for learniiiL'. Tlit* Iin- 
tre that history sinnU around the name-; 
of several of these gri^at princes^ does not 
extend to . the ftniiales of their hou*te: 
the first of the queens the do Mediei 
gave to Franco was ernltmnt in f*vorv 
thing bad; and the other, .Marie <h‘ 
Medicifi, was eminent for nothint( good. 
Catherine was ])orhaps <-apablo of being 
made better, if her (MirU i^ducatioii ha<) 
not versed her in deceit and corrupted 
her principles. She was daughter 
of the great l.orenzo «le .Medicis and 
Madeline do Tour, (Vnuitess of Bou- 
logne, and was born on the loth of 
April, in the year 1519. I ler infancy wa^ 
passed amidst perib* And vi* ixsitudLs, oc- 
cusioiied by tin* lierce conteiiti<iiiN of the 
noble Idoreiitines against the <loininalioii 
of her father. 'Miey seized her famil\ 
properh, and c.oniiinMl her in a iiioti.is. 
tery, when*, yonng as she was, she wa> in 
cniistnnt expectation of heitig dragged 
away to be slunglitored bv the .'idverM* 
faction, .Vt t In* siege (d’ I’lorence, in the 
year 15l3(), it was proposed hy an eni'inv 
of her father U) seize upon tin* h dple-'i 
girl, and expose her h(*t\vee’i two bartle- 
ineiits to the lire of the Imperial arms, 
or to give her up to tin* incensed soldier). 
To the honour of imman nature, hofii 
these atrocious propositions wen* rejerte l 
with disdain. S!u» euLamuterea I hi* 
peril in her eleventh )ear. 

It is singular that the Ihaina* of 
Orange, hv whom the Im|n*rial armv wav 
commanded, being an all) of her fatlier, 
stoiight her in murriage ; and but for hi> 
death, whicli preM*nted the alliance, sin* 
had become a member of that house, ainl 
in the pursuit of power she would, perhaps, 
have been as ardent a partisan of tin* re- 
formation, as she wa.s afterwards of the 
abuses of Catholicism. 

in the )ear she became the 

pledge of one of the short pacilic;ition«» 
paUUetl up between Fr.incis the I'ir.'.r 
and the Italian states. At the age of 
fourteen she was given in marriage* by 
her iinole. Pope (Meineiit the Seventh, to 
Henry Duke of Orleans, second sou of 
Francis the First. The Pope met the 
King of France and his son on the 
lUliau frontier, and performed the cere- 
mony ill person at MarseilleN. 'riio 
A|ilcnclonr of these nuptials was long re- 
membtrodi and the hanissed people of 
both countmi mingled their sincere re« 


jnicings f«jr the ble-ssings of peace with 
loud iu vlamathms for the union of 
Henry and (\ilherine, not being capable 
of furesei‘ing that peace would but endure 
a few ino'illiN. 

C'atlierine bad scarcely attained wo- 
manhood, when her husband liecaiue heir- 
apparent to the throne of I'rance, hy the 
iltMth of tin* dauphin, I'ranci*:, his cider 
brother. The deiniM* of this virtuous 
and promising prim e has been attributed 
to poison ; and an unfortunate ireiitleinari 
was most cruell) put to *U*iitli, on xerv 
suspicion.') pr(H)fs tjf llu* snppO'^ed fact. 
One of tin* female attendants of C’alhe- 
riiu* was inxobed in the cliarire, and the 
crime was evi'ii lmpnti*il to tin* princess 
herself; Imt her vearN were too kind, 
ami her (Hs|»o<;ition at llial tinn*an) thing 
hut murderous ; and ln*v hu'^haud was 
entirels d('\oti*»l to Dl.iiie de Pjurtiers,* 
a woman ohl ejirmirh to he llie nifUln'r 
hotli of Iiis w ife and himsi'if. At the d(‘.itli 
«if the dauphin, ami for n ears afli'r, C’athe- 
rine liad mi cliildri‘u, lhi‘ivh)n* all the 
fruits of so heinous and dangerous a crime, 
wouhl ha\e hci'ii to aggramli/** her rival. 
Young .Is sin* w.»s, the countrywoman of 
.Machiavelli km*\v too wt'll the pcciiliarifii's 
of her position, to nin a risk that wonid 
henelit any om* but lii'i'-elf. We nni.st 
then acapiit ( .itin'riiie (d* this first crime 
laid to lier I'liargi* by some* of her cmi- 
temporarv historians. 

During tin* life of hi'r fatln'r-lii-law, 
I'ranci.s tin* First. Catherine p.iid him tin* 
most ihitifiil attention; .sin* attt'inled liim 
in his declining licallh, ami accompanied 
him in the ciia.se. She wa>, with all her 
faults, ami.ihle in private life, oven wlien 
>he was plotting hlooil) outrages. The 
fondness of her father-in-law sustained 
her in her digiiil) as dauphiness, when a 
divorce, on an omit of a fnilinv of lieiivs, 
was in agitation. 

(!atlierine gave no heirs to Franco be- 
f4»ro ten xe.irs had ^•laps^*d from the pe- 
riod of her marriage: just at the lime 
her enemies were iutriguiiig to get her 
<ii\ntved, she becuiin* the mother of a 
dciupliiii ; ami, in due time, t!io parent of 
four sous and throe daughters, all of whom 
grew up to maturity ; she ha*!, besides, 
three childrcu, who died in their infaiiry* 
The eldest of her sons was Francis the 
Secoml, who married Mary ({ueon of 
Scots ;t the second, Charles the Ninth, 

=** See this purtoui uiivl mmoir, Oct., ladi, 

♦ Ditto, May, 
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during whose niiiiority Ciitlu'riiu* suayod 
the sceptre of France; the next, i;ene- 
rally supposed to liavt* heeii the sou of 
her lover, ('ardinal Lorraine, Avns the 
Iiiindsome Henry the Third ; the fourth, 
was the Duke of Alonron, well known 
as the suitor of our LIi/.nbeth. 

Her eldest daughter was the unfortunate 
Fjli/nheth, Queen of Spain,’* murdered 
hy Piiilij) the Second. Tlie deatii of this 
child, Catherine is said to ha\t' fraii- 
ticly bewailed. I ler second daughter, the 
Princess Claude, f was wedded to the 
I^uke of Savoy ; and Marguerite, the 
youngest, was forced into an unhappy 
union with her cousin, Henry the (treat. 
Although Catherine was the mother of 
fi\e crowned heads bearing the name of 
Valois, yet she saw this princely line 
nearly extinct before her own career ter- 
minated. She did not bi'conie a mother 
till thnv }ears ,ifter she had iscended 
the rlirom*. 

On tht‘ ilealh »>f her roNal father-in- 
law atul prniv*ctor, in the jear 154(1, sin* 
was crowned with her hnshand, Henry 
(he Second, at St. Denis. 'The regal 
title only was licrs, for (he Insirt of 
Henry was wedded (o Diane. The grace 
and sweet temper with which (4nccn C.i- 
thcriiK' suhmitfed to what was nnavoitl- 
ahh*, commanded tin' esteem of Henry, 
and some of Ins allection. lie constantly 
j>assoil two hours in lu*r company after 
lie dined, and always spoke to her with 
deference and conrte>y. On all visible 
occasions n-^pect was not wanting; be 
c\eii made her regent of France during 
bis Italian campaign, but took care to 
give the ehuncellorsliip to Hcrtrandi, 
a devoted partisan of Diane de Poic- 
tiers, who ellectuallv governed the king- 
doin. 

The death of her hnshand was occa- 
sioned by an accident at a tniiriiarnent, 
gi\on on occasion of the marriage of his 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, with Philip 
the Second of Spain. 

It is said hy some that Henry in.«Lstc(i 
on breaking a lance with Montgomeri in 
honour of bis long-neglected wife, and 
that Catherine, perhaps actuated by the 
prophesy of her conjuror, Nostradamus, 
impioreil the king to desist. The parti- 
culars of this fatal rencounter have already 
been detailed in the memoirs of the 


* See this portrait and momoir. Sept. 
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ilaughlcr of C.iliierine, Elizabeth* of 
Spain, and in that of Diane of Poictierii^ 
who wort' ln»Jh present at this tournaiiieiiU 
Long after the death tif Henry, Catherine 
pursued his uniiiteutioual murderer, tho 
Count Atontgomeri, with a thirst for 
vengeuute, and a passiomite regret for 
the death of the king, sullicicnit to have 
made the world belitwe she had loved 
her liushamt. 

'Fo Diane of Poictiers Catherine be- 
ha\ed with a hmily and forbearance that 
is really .istoiiishing. Tbit Catherine's 
character, when minutely viewed, is a 
mass of eontradictioiis, startling to the 
cxumimT of human iiatiire. 

(\'itherine supported her lover and liEs 
brother, the Duke de (iuise, in their as- 
Miiiiptioii of government, after the sudden 
death of Henry tin* Second. Instead of 
shutting herself np in the Tyonvre, acconl- 
ing to tlic eliipjctteof the widow's of the 
kings of FVance, who sntlercd not the 
light (»f day to >isil tlnmi, she took 
prom[)t nuMsiin***, got possession of the 
person of inn* son, the young king, 
ami st*t at defiance the princes of the 
blood, who claimed the regency. Condi 
ami Pniirbon Hew to arms ; tliey as- 
sumed the protection of the harassed 
Protestants, and presimtly raised a fearful 
c*i\il war, wbicli was not quelled for 
nearly se\enl\ years. We inucb fear, if 
moli\os were strictly analyzed, whether 
tin* nr(h*ring of tin; regencies during 
the iiiiiiorities of Francis the First and 
('harles the Ninth, was the true motivo 
of the n*ligious war in France. 

During the lib; of her husband, Cathc* 
riiie was a cipher. After his violent 
death, the Cardinal I^orrainc and his 
family completely governed the minor 
king, I'Vaneis flio Secomi. Catherine had 
not a chance of governing her son, since 
he had been married by the Duko of 
(luise and his brother, Cardinal Lorraine^ 
to Mary Queen of Scotland, their beau- 
tiful niece, the influence of whose charms 
made the family compact firm. Cathe- 
rine was as tolerably patient at this ord^- 
iiig of affairs as the cardinal, one of the 
handsomest men dr his time, whose atten- 
tions had consoled her for the tiresome 
life .she led at court when neglected by 
her husband, and her place filled, as to 
power and state, by Diane de Foictiers. 

The death of young Francis the Second, 


♦ See September aad October, 1835. 
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a few months after he ascended the tlirotio 
of France» partly broke the power of the 
Guises. The young widowed Queen of 
Scots was sent back to her country ; and 
Catherine, called to the regeiiey, assumed 
the reins of governincnt in France during 
the minority of h(?r young son, (Charles 
the Ninth, then little more than ten years 
old. Cardinal Lorraine continued tobehor 
favourite till lie was poisoned by Cardinal 
de Armugnac, aft(‘r Charles tiie Ninth had 
attained his majority. The following 
most extraordinary anecdote is related 
concerning his death. 

“1 have often (says Duplessis Mornay) 
heard Henry IV. say, that at the time 
of the death of C-urdinal de Lorraine, 
ho was with Catherine de Me<licis, his 
mothor-in-law, in her cuhinet, reading the 
service of vespers w'ilh her. verse hy \erst‘ ; 
and that, when lifting up her lu'ad, she 
siMdenly cried out that she saw the (Car- 
dinal of I.orraine, who nuide a sign with 
his linger to her, in the gistnre of a 
person threatening her, \ery pale and 
very frightful; whilst Henry said he 
dared not lift his e>os from the hook, in 
spite of all the (pieen said to him. Tile 
Marquise <le Moirmontier, who was 
sitting in the next room, liearing the 
queen cry out, the jdiautom immedi- 
ately disappeared. Hie (piee'i on the 
instant sent to iii(|uire after tlu* eardinal, 
find was told that he died about the time 
ho appeared to her. M. de Foi\ told 
me, that the Cardinal <le Lorraine was 
poisoned by the Cardinal di* Armagiiac, 
with whom he had some quarrel.'* 

She was oiu* of the most notorious 
dabblers in the black art that age of 
superstition produecd. On this head 
wo quote the following particulars ; — 

“A priest who was executed iu 1574 in 
the Place de Greve at Paris, for ha\ ing a 
supposed coimnunication with evil spirits, 
accused near twelve hundred persons of the 
same crime. 

“Catherine de Medicis, who was pecu- 
liarly credulous on that head, always curried 
about her person cabalistic characters, writ- 
ten on the skin of an infant born dead. 
Several talismans and amulets were found 
in her cabinet after her death, und it is well 
known that she consnlte.d an astrologer on 
the fortunes of all her children.'* 

Favin, in his history of Navarre, has a 
curious anecdote on this subject. 

“The qum (be says) having applied 
to 1 ^ tnagiciaili, to know the destiny or her 
sons, and tbo future kings of France, he 


made her fee llitMii iu a magic mirror, and 
a‘-ccrlainrd the number of years ccich would 
reign hy the niunber of turns the figure of 
each king would make. Thus she reckoned 
the reigns of Francis the -Second, ('liuiles 
llie Niiilh, and ilenry the 'I'hird; she even 
saw Henry, Duke de Guise, whodisappc.iicd 
on u Muhieii, and Ilenry the Fourlh, wIjo 
made twenty-four lurns. This prediction 
and ihe'ie apprjrifions increased her u\ crsiuii 
to th*' King of Navarre.” 

(N>smo Jluggieri was Catherine’s 
magician iu ordinary ; her hushand sent 
him to the gallics, hut Catherine soon 
brought him hack again when she came 
into power, ftu* tlu* sake of the .secret 
power he was said to possess. He died 
in hiuli reput(* at Paris in Louis the Tliir- 
ti'enlh’s reign. She likewise patronised 
Nostradamus, who foretohl the death of 
her liushaiid, Henry the Second, in the 
toiirnanu'ut with Count Montgomeri. 

The nia^saere of St. BarthoI(»mew'’s 
day was one of iho^e mysteries that will 
only hi* cleaned up at the great day of 
arronnt — it was .in outbreak of tiimiiltii- 
ons passions helween two struggling par- 
ties who had mutually injured one another, 
and felt the rage of sav.ige animals, not to 
he restrained at llu* sight of oaeli other 
when hronglit into collision hy the mar- 
riage of tlu* King of the French Pro- 
testants, Henry of Naiarre, with the 
daughter of Catherine. It is certain that 
dreadful wiekedness was committed hy 
the stnmger party, hut it is as certain that 
oidy llu* nltra-Cat holies of the League 
were guilty of premeditated WToug in 
the matter. The closer wc examine in- 
to this point of history, the more certain 
we are that Catherine was deep in the 
cabals of the League, and that her son, 
Charles IX., though strongly worked upon 
h\ her, was an iinwiiring agent. Sully 
takes this \ie\v of the subject, and the 
.state of parties bears him out. .Catherine 
had, as queen-regent, governed France 
most evilly since Charles was^nine years 
old : he was then twenty-two, though ill 
brought up. He was a prince of great 
courage, and some abilities : he was very' 
anxious to get the power out of his mo- 
ther's* hands, of which she made so vile a 
use. Sh^ still retained by intrigues, and 
her connexion wdth the Guises and the 
furious League of ultra-Catliolics partly 
by fraud and partly by force, a most un« 
due portion of power for the station of 
queen-mother. This the young king was 
anxious to withdraw from her hands : a 
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result duly to lie obfaliiod by the t-upporf 
of the loyal Catholics, streiiirthenod hy 
the influence of the Protestant party. 
Charles was nogotiatinjr witli Admiral 
Coligny for tliis purpose, when the Pro- 
testant leaders thronged into Paris on 
the faith of the king’s treaty and paciii- 
catinn, wliich was raliiied hy giwng his 
sister, the Princovs .Margaret, in mar- 
riage with Henry of Naxarre, the head 
of their party. There is no doubt that 
Charles was sincere in this negotiation, 
for his dearest iiilonvsts xvere connected 
with its success. iMeantime, it was the 
policy of C’atherine to break an alliance 
xvhicli would prove too strong ftw* her n*- 
tention of power. In all inobabllity she 
organised the plan which ga\e up tin* Pro- 
testant nobles to iilaughler l»\ the League, 
both parlies being gathered together in 
Paris. She had s<i iiiuch «»f the execii- 
ti\o power in lun* hands, that slu* could 
lay this ])lot xxithout a clianci* of detec- 
tion l)\ the xoiiiig king, uliih* e\er\ t>ne 
of Ins mamcMivres was fulK known to her. 
C'harles has been held up It) po-terih as 
the most finisited ib'ceixcr that ever ex- 
isted, not nid\ hy Ih’.'lesi.nit lii'<lorians, 
hut hy liie \iriuoiis of hi> own faith. 'r*ie 
IVotestanIs wen* certainly dnnuifully de- 
ceived, but we think that C’harles wun an 
utiwillliig instrinneiit in (he destruction of 
his subjects. 'I'he w axering slate f*f bis 
mind might he seen by the contradictory 
prodainalious liuit were dail\ pubILlied ; 
the king di>.o\\iiiiig, and liu* (pieeii and 
her council Justifxiiig, (he inassaere of 
St. ILirthoioinew's, all of xvhich were put 
forth in the iiaine of C’harles. 

The following is a ^liort account of the 
massacre. A nu/ro detailed iiarratixe is 
to he found in the memoirs of Marguerite, 
Queen of Prance.* 

The ringing of the hells of St. ( jerniaiii 
TAuxerrois for matins, August 24, 1572, 
was the signal for beginning the slaughter. 
The Admiral de Coligny was first murder- 
ed, in the midst of his servants, hv Pesmes, 
a domestic of the Duke of (luise’s, the 
duko himself and the Chevalier de Guise 
slaying below* in the court. His body 
was thrown out of the window. They 
rut off his head, and carried it to tlie 
queen-mother, together with his box of 
papers ; among which they found the 
memoirs of his own times, written by 
himself. After they had offered all man- 


* See January, 1835. 


iicr of indignities to his bleeding corpse, 
if was luing 011 the gibbet of MoiUfaucnii. 
The whole house of Guise haii hceii per- 
sonally animated against the admiral ever 
since the assassination of their father hv 
P«)ltrot de Merc, whom they believed to 
have been an emissary of the udmirnrs ; 
and it is certain he w'as never able m 
clear himself from this imputation. The 
slaughter xvas at the same lime begun hv 
the emissaries of the court in all parts of 
the city. Man> private quarrels were 
wreaketl uiuler pretence of religion. 
Among others, Antony de (’lennont. 
Marquis d»^ Uesnel, was murdered hy 
his own kinsman, Lewis de (’Icrinont, 
with whom he was then at law for the 
iii:ir(|uisa((^ of Clermont. Francis de 
(’amnoiit. w'as nuirdLMvd in his bed be- 
Ivveeii his two sons, one of whom was 
stabbed hy his sidt' ; hot the other, hy 
first prctemliog to lu* ileail, and after- 
wards creeping mulc'r the bodies of his 
l.iilicr and bri'lher, csc.iped. Francis de 
It Hocheroncaiilt had iieen at play with 
(’liarlcs JX. the piocediiig exeniiig, and 
(inding liimstdf sei/iMl in bed hy men in 
in.isqtuN, did not di'fend himself agaiiiv^l 
their daggers, thinking they wore some 
of llitM ourliers intending to amuse tliem- 
sehes with him, 'riie luunlxt* of Pro- 
ti'slanls at Jkiris, and in ilill’erenl parts of 
the king(h)in, who were nmrdeivd l)y the 
concer!(‘d wickedness of Caiheriiu* ami 
fin* League, amomited to upwards of se- 
venty tlioiisaiid. Historians deelare tiiat 
this e\termiintiiig attack on (lie Pro- 
testants had bec'ii agreed upon betwcmi 
C’atherino, her lo\er, the ('ardiiial de 
Lorraine, and tin* Duln* of Alba, when 
t.he\ xvent to Ijayomie (o meet Kli/abeth, 
Queen of Spain, eldest daughter to Cathe- 
rine, and wife of Philip 11. 'flic young 
queen was amused with fe^livals of the 
most extraordinary inagnificerue, while 
llio elders of her family won?, with tluj 
remorseless emissary of in-r husband, 
plojLlirig destruction and death to so 
many of her counlrymen. T’his was in 
the year I5f34, while Charles IX. was in 
childhood. 

* Sully, whoso abilities destined him to 
heal these deep wounds of France, was, at 
the time of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, a hoy of twelve years old, partly 
pursuing his studies at the colleges of 
Paris, and attending the court of Henry 
of Navarre, his master, under whose im- 
mediate protection his father had placed 
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him. Henry was thou in his twentieth 
year. 

The future priine minister of Fr.incc 
had a narrow escape from the (joeeii- 
inotliors furious .‘is'iussi I IS. The naiT;jti\o 
of his own adventures (jii the i^ttli of 
Aiimst is a lively picLui'i* of tin* dreadful 
acemi 

“I was in hr'd, and awaited from sleep 
three hours after niitlui;dii by the sound of 
.'ill the Ixdls in the eity, and the eontuced 
cries of the jiopidaee. Aly governor, St. 
Julian, with niy valet dc cliauihrc, went 
hastily out If) hiiow the eaiise; I iicvor afu r- 
wards heard uiore of iheui : without tiouht 
they vvere llie lir^l saerilieed to tin- ]>i;h]ie 
fury. 1 eonliuucfl alone in my ehatuher 
dressiiip: nivsell', when in a few moments I 
saw luy landlord enter, pale, and in the 
ulinost eousleriiiilioii : he was of (lie re- 
loniH‘d reli-^dou; itrid having learned wliat 
was tlie mailer, laid CMUiMOtied to to mass 
to .s.ive his iile, ami preserve liis Inviise irom 
heiiuf ])il]a^ed. Ih' eame to peiMiadt* me to 
do the same, and to tahe iiu' will) him. 1 
did U')t think proper to lollow him. hnt re> 
solved to try if I eoiihl «ain tin; <olle{;e()f 
liun^muly, wltere I liad studie<l, llioii^li the 
distance hetweeii the inm^e wliere I then 
was and the et»lle};e made the attempt very 
daiij^iaon.s. ilaviiu( assumed my seimlar's 
^utvvif, 1 put a lais;e ])r.i}er hook under mv 
arm, and went into (lie siieet. I was seized 
with horror iiiexpressihle at the siuht of the 
furious murdeieis, vvlio, iiiiiniii^ from all 
parts, loreefl open the houses, and eried 
aloud, * Kill! kill! massacre the llu}^qicuols!* 
Tlic hlood which I saw slnd hefoiv my eyes 
redoubled my liorror. I fell into tlic mid.st 
of a parly id’ ijuards; they su»pptd me, 
i»lcrru{»ated me, and weie he^iiiaiuj; to 
Use me ill, when, happily for me, the hook 
tliat I earned was jieiveived, and served me 
for a passjvort. Twice after this I fell into 
the same daujter, from which I e.xtricaiLMl 
myself hy the mine g'ood fortune. At last 
1 arrived at the college of Ihir^uudy, wlieie 
a (lang:er still greater than any 1 had mot 
with awailed me. The porter havini;- Iwiee 
refused me entrance, 1 contimied staudiiuv 
ill the midst of the .street at the incroy of the 
furioius murderers, who.se niinihers increased 
every minute, and who vvere evidently scek- 
iii.sr ihoir prey, wIumi I asked after I. a Faye, 
the nrincipal of this college (a Catholic), a 
good man, by whom I was tenderly beloved. 
Tho porter, when I put u few pieces of mo* 
ney into his hand, adiuilted me; and my 
friend, directly he saw me, cavricfl me ti) 
his own *tudy, when two inlmman priests, 
whom I heard mciilioti Sicilian vespers, 
wanted to force me from him, that they 
might cut me p pieces, saying the order 
WHS not to .spare^ even infants at Uie breast, 
but the good niaa htinied me away to apri- 


V ale cliamher, w lierc he locked me up. riicrc 
In; kept vvatcli on iii.’ lor three days, sutler- 
ini( III! one tf) ‘'Cc me hut a trusty servant 
who hi.)U!;ht me food. 

*• At the end fif the three days, the pro- 
clamation to prevent the murder or pillage 
of any moil* Ihotesiaiits hcing published, 
1 was vii/ft>iL'd to leuve my ctdl : soon after, 
I .saw J-'errieio and La V ievsllr, two soldiers ol 
the gusiid. who wen; devoted to iny lather, 
cuter the ladlege. 'J'liev were rii'iiied, and 
eame to rescue me hy force, in case I laid 
fallen into nnkinrl liaiuN'. They gave my 
father a relation of what had happened 
to me, and eight days after 1 received a 
letter from him c\j)vessing the fears he had 
.suffered on my aeconnl, and advising me to 
eoiitiuiie in P.iris, Mn.;e the prince 1 served 
was not able to <piit it." 

I‘Vom tin" lij)-. of ILnirv (inafa’c, Sully 
roec‘iv(‘il tho aeeoiiiit of his sliaro of tho 
advent iiros of that foaruil day : — 

“lie wa.s awaked, vvitli the Ihinee de 
(\)u<li,liis eousiu, in whose room he slept, 
part of the nijiht, aliout day-hrciik, by a 
great iiumher of soldiers, vvlio lushed hofdly 
into a cliamher in the Ijouvre, where they 
lay, and insolently eoininantled them to 
die.ss and attend the king. They vvoiild 
not suffer the two princes to lake their 
swords will) them. As they passoil they 
saw several ol tlieir gi'iitlemen massaerell 
before llu'ir eye-*, (’aiherine gave orders 
they should he h-d tlirengh the vaults, and 
they weie made to pass ihrough the guards 
drawn up in lilis on (ae.li siile in menacing 
po.stures. Henry started, and recoiled two 
or three steps h.ekw.ird, when N’an^ai-al- 
Chaliv, captain of tin* guard.s, endeavoured 
to remove Ids suspicions hy swearing tlicy 
should do him no hurt. The priiuM'.s ihtMi 
entered tlie iimlevgroimd passage through 
files of earahiiies and luill)erls. 'riie king 
waited for them, and received them with 
a eonnteiuinee in which fury was strongly 
painted: he ordered them with oaths and 
hlasphcmies, whicli were familiar to him, to 
4 nit a religion that had only been taken up, 
he said, to serve as a cloak for rebellion. 
I'lie princes could not help showing they 
obeyed with grief. The king, in a fieree 
and haughty lone, told them, on their re- 
monstrating against this forced conversion, 

I that lu; would no longer he contradicted 
in his opinions by his jiwn subjects ; that 
they, hy their example, should leach others 
to revere him as the image of God, and no 
longer he enemies to the image of God’s 
mother.’ lie ended hy vowing, that if they 
did not go to mass, he would treat them as 
criminals to luiinun and divine majesty.” 

The princes were forced to comply* 
and w'aited for bettor times for the Pro- 
testants; and they were once more in 
arms, and at the head of the army of the 
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reformers before two jears had passed 
by. This is the only passaj^e in Sully 
that authorizes the assertion that Charles 
IX. countenanced the massacre. A few 
pages further, Sully gives a touching de- 
scription of his sorrow and regret ; his 
words are — 

“ It was not long before Charles felt the 
most touching and violent reniorsc for the 
barbarous action to wliich tliey had /orm/ 
him to give ilie sanction of bis nanic and 
authority. From the evening of the 21lli 
of August, lie was observed to groan beaiily 
at the recital of a tbonsand acts of eruelry, 
of wbicb every one boii‘'ted in his juescntv. 
Of all those «ho were about liis per.ion, 
none possessed so great a share of his conli- 
dence as Ambrose Pare, Ids surgeon, 'rids 
man, though a Hitgiieiiot. lived with him in 
the greatest fandliurily. ()ii tiic day of the 
massacre, Charles told him that the time 
had now come when all Fvuuee would he 
Catliolics; on which Ambrose replied, with- 
out being ahinned, 

“ ‘ Uy the light of (hul, sire, I cannot he- 
lieve that mui have forgot Y<»nr promise, 
never to comma iid me to do ihivc things ; 
nami'ly, ncvei to hr picscnt at the day of 
haule — ne\er to (pdt yo.ir scr\icc, or to go 
to mass.’ ” 

Soon after the Idiig took liiin on one 
side, and freely disclosed to him tin* trou- 
ble of his soul. 

Amhrose C'^ai«l he),! know not what 
has htippeiied to me lor llicse three d.i\s 
past, hut I led my body and mind miicli at 
enmity with cacli other — sleeping or waking, 
the murdered llugui'uois ever seem prc'eni 
lo my eyes, with ghastly faces and wcIt^Tiiig 
in Mood — I w Ml tlie innocent and helpless 
hud been spared !’ ” 

The order he puldislied the same daj, 
forbidding the continuance of the perse- 
cution, was the cousetpienco of this con- 
versation. 

It is to ho wondered tlial the son ainl 
jmpil of Catherine, purposely trained in 
vice, was capable of such feeling, for no 
sucli misgivings arc attributed lo her. 
The political treachery of the tpieeii in 
this transaction, was finely rebuked a 
few months afterwards by a Protestant 
noble with whom she was in treaty ; and 
when she asked him if he did not be- 
lieve her royal word, No, madam,'' 
he replied, by St. Bartholomew, 1 do 
not ! ’* 

The life of Henry of Navarre was 
spared through the infiuence of his wife. 
Marguerite ; but particulars have already 
been given of this transaction, Cathe« 


riue was not cruel to those she was iu 
intimacy with ; all her crimes originated 
in political struggles for power. Charles 
IX. died in his iJ7th year; his death is 
by the Protestant uiithoi*s attributed to 
his mother, hut without the slightest 
foundation. Her favourite son Henrv, 
King of Poland and Duke of Anjou, 
succeeded iiiiii ; iu his reign her power 
was as great as in the regency. It is 
known that on the rnhietant departure 
of Henry for Poland, she said — “Go, 
my son, yon will soon return.” On this 
speech, authors have founded an impli- 
cation of guilt ; hut the di'clining state 
of (Muirles was easily to he seen. 

Sinking under diseasi’, Charles took 
to his bed soon aflenvard, in the palace 
of the llois de Vineenin*s, There his 
inotluM*, reekhss of liis siifterings, coii- 
stanllx urged him to invest her witii the 
regtmey, whili* Ilmiiy yvas absent in Po- 
land. His faenliies remaining imim- 
pain'd, he posit ivi*l\ refused. liis strug- 
gles of mind and body were dreadful; 
his disease was a luirsting of blood from 
small veins, wliieli prmlneed a general 
aneurism. It w;i.s not the elfi'ct of poison, 
hut a family complaint, of which one of 
his brothers died. After miK’h urging, 
lie set. his hand to the in.strmnent hy 
vvhicli his mother was deputed to govern 
iliiriug till* inieiTegnmn. He was always 
much attached lo Henry of Navarre, af- 
terwards Henry to whom he earn- 
estly recommended his wife and daugh- 
ter; he embraced him, and prayed God 
to preser\e him — *'* But,” continued he, 
“confide notin my mother.” 

Catherine that moment drew n(*ar the 
bed — “.All! sir,” she said, “say not 
that." 

“1 ought to say it, for it is the truth,” 
replied the dying monarch. 

Ho then caused his nobles to take the 
oath of obedience to his absent brother, 
and died with composure, deeply peni- 
tent, in the vear 1574, on the 17th day of 
May. 

Henry of Navarre and hi.s mothcr-in- 
Javv, Catherine de Medicia, in the year 
1.578 and 1579, were on very singular 
terms with each other ; they kept a 
sort of armed neutrality, occasionally 
meeting for the purposes of fetes and 
balls, without which neither court could 
long exist, while their feuds and political 
animosities occasionally broke out into 
actual warfare. Henry of Navarre was» 
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in r04lily» king of Protestant Prance; 
^hild Catherine's son, Henry III., go- 
verned only the moderate and lo}al (Ca- 
tholics ; and the family of the Guises, with 
Catherine secretly as their ally, headed 
the furious and bigoted Catholic League, 
w'ho were the assas>ins at St. Bariholo- 
mew, and wished to extirpate all the Pro- 
testants. Thus supposing three men met 
together accidentally,for business or plea- 
sure, it was possible thateverv one of them 
acknowledged a tlifl’erent sovereign in 
the same kingdom : thus was Prance rent 
a thousand-fold intm* wofully, than if 
her lini‘ territory had been bodily di- 
vided into three portions, each district 
acknowledging om^ hearl and one admi- 
nistration »)f the law. This was the state 
of llie country described hy ISully. The 
queen-mother held with Henry in a pro- 
gress slie made with her court to (jui- 
eniie. 

Whether it was that the quecn-mo- 
iher was desirous of labouring elVectually 
to compose the troubles of the state, or 
that she resoUed for some sinister pur- 
poses to gain over the King of Navarre, 
she quitU'd Paris with all her court, and 
making liio tour of the jirovinces, bad a 
coiiforoneo with this prince at Keole and 
Audi ; she e\en stayed with him a long 
while, at diiVerent times, at Nirac, Con- 
tras, Pleix, and other places. The veal’s 
1578 and 1579, were chielly consumed 
ill these journeys from pla<*e to place, 
uiid in alternate festi\als and squabbles 
about the execution of treaties, which in 
truth both parties were equally guilty of 
infringing. 

Tilt* mixture of courts erpiully remark- 
abL‘ for gallantry, jirodiiced such elFects 
as might ho guessed ; nothing w'as iloiiig 
but balls uud festivals: but while lo\e 
became the serious business of the cour- 
tiers, Catherine was wholly absorbed 
in politics. 8he reconciled for a lime 
the King of Navarre to his wife, her 
daughter Marguerite ; but failed of in- 
ducing him to enter Paris, or any of the 
strongholds of the Catholic party. “I 
should," says Sully, “swell these me- 
moirs too ranch} were I to enter into a 
detail of this medley of politics and gal- 
lantry: to confess the truth, my youth did 
not permit nio to engage in the first, and 
as for gallantry, besides that 1 have lost 
ihe rera^mbrance of it, a trifiing detail 
of intrigues would, in uiy opinion, make 
butaniiii^fielront figure here; I shall not. 


however, omit some adventures relating 
to the war. 

The queen-mother and the King of 
Navarre could only agree upon a truce, 
which was to be in force over the whole 
kingdom, till the King of Navarre and 
she separated. It is thought that she 
imagined this was the best way of seizing 
several towns she coveted, for now and 
then both parties forgot they were to be 
at peace, and ilew' to arms. It was now 
resolved that there should only be a truce 
where the court w^as, and it wfis not to 
extend beyond a league and a half from 
the place where the queen and Henry 
resided. This gave rise to a novel posi- 
tion inaflalrs: — here they loaded each 
other witli caresses and civilities — there 
they fought with the utmost fury and 
animosity. The two courts being at 
Audi, engaged in all the gaieties of a 
ball. News was whispered to Henry, 
that the go\ernor of his town of Reole, 
who was an old man and a zealous Pro- 
testant, iiaviug fallen violently in love 
with one of the queen's maids of ho- 
nour, had been prevailed upon to violate 
his duty, and give up the town to the 
Catholics. Tlie King of Navarre imme- 
diately told m(‘ privately to withdraw, 
with three or four others, and concealing 
our arms under hunting habits, wait for 
him ill the lields, \V"e look care the on- 
tertaimiient siiould sutt’er no interruption, 
hut got togi*tlier as many of our people 
as we could aiul joined the king, with 
whom we rode all night, and arriving 
early in the morning at Fleurcnee, the 
gates of which were open, we seized it 
without opposition. The quoon-mothcr, 
who could have sworn that the King of 
Navarre hud been dancing at Audi all 
night, was greatly surprised next morning 
with the news of this expedition : she 
was the first to laugh at it. 

“ I see," said she, “ this is a revenge 
for li6ole. The King of Navarre was re- 
solved to have nut for nut, but mine has 
the better kernel.” 

Another time the queen's troops pil- 
laged a Protestant merchant, who Ca* 
theriii einaintained to be a lawful prize ; 
whereupon the King of Navarre rode off 
to her town of St. Emilian, fixed two 
petards on the port-holes of the great 
tower, and blew it up with so mighty an 
explosion, that it was heard at Coutras, 
where Catherine was staying as his 
guest. The queen was angry, as St. Emi- 
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Han was in the bounds of the truce ; but 
Henry answered, if she did not like it, 
why did her troops meddle with his Pro- 
testant merchant. 

It often happened that the two courts 
separated from each other when any thing 
fell out to give either of them disgust ; 
but the desire of pleasure, which lan- 
guished when they were divided, soon 
brought them together again. The 
queen -mother*s court was carried by the 
King of Navarre to Foix, where he gave 
the diversion of bear-hunting. The 
ladies were frightened ; this entertain- 
ment was too rough for their delicacy. 
Some of the bears tore the horses to 
pieces ; others overthrew ten Swiss, and 
as many fusileers; and one of them, who 
had been wounded in several places, 
mounting on a rock, threw himself down 
headlong with two hunters whom he held 
fast in his paws, and crushed them to 
pieces. 

At last the queen-mother left the 
King of Navarre, and continued her route 
through Languedoc, Provence, and Dau- 
phiny, and then returned to Paris, leaving 
things in the same state in which she 
found them^that of a hollow peace, in 
which each party distrusted the other. 
She did not forget, however, to seduce 
part of Henry's Catholic partisans, and to 
embroil him with Viscount Turenne, his 
ally, whom he challenged to fight a duel. 

Notwithstanding all Catherines in- 
trigues, the condition of France went from 
bad to worse. The battle of Coutras, in 
which her son’s favourite, the Duke de 
Joyeuse, was killed, w'as lost by Henry 
the Third ; it strengthened the third party, 
and increased the insolence of the League 
and the Duke of Guise; this leader soon 
after became so powerful, that he treated 
his king with the greatest insult, and 
took possession of Paris. Henry the 
Third then caused Guise and his brother 
to be assassinated, and entered into al- 
liance with Henry of Navarre and the 
Protestants to besiege Paris, and reduce 
his furious rebels of the League to order. 

Soon after this catastrophe Catherine 
died, worn with anxiety more than with 
years, though her age was seventy. 

Her character is well pourtrayed by 
De Thou, who seems to think that the 
queen had discovered, when too late, the 
vanity of all her schemes and intrigues, 
and the folly of her diabolical motto — 
divide and rule. It is easy enough to 
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make mischief, but difficult to extract, any 
thing but evil from it. De Thou thinks, 
and justly, that Catherine’s abilities wore 
much exaggerated ; she was certainly of 
an active disposition, but her extreme 
obliquity of moral perception prevented 
her from reaping any advantage from her 
indefatigable spirit. Had Catherine sup- 
posed it possible tliat a virtuous woman 
or an honest man could exist, she would 
have made her calculations to a greater 
certainty ; but corrupt ais France was, 
there were sonic fine specimens of huniati 
character still among the nobility and 
(he church, that threw all her machinery 
wrong. Many of the Catholic bishops 
protected the Protestants throughout their 
dioceses ; and when she plotted a general 
rising, and a universal massacre of the 
Protestants, throughout the kingdom on 
the day of St. Bartheleme, it was evident 
that she had not calculated on such in- 
stances of virtue. Had slie supposed it 
possible that any man cnultl prefer his 
conscience to his interest, she would have 
found surer cxocuti»)ners. She lived 
long enough to discover that honesty is 
the best policy." 

De Thou says ; — 

“ When one reflects that her supposed 
abilities consisted only of making use of un- 
worthy means ami contemptible artifices 
which, indeed, brought things to such ex- 
tremity, that neither she, nor aiiy other 
person, knew any longer what remeilics to 
apply to them, it may he justly supposed 
that her political powers did not compciisate 
for her inislakes/* 

She knew how to engross the manage- 
ment of affairs, and to keep possession of 
authority that she was unable to direct 
properly. It is believed that the fatal 
consequences she foresaw w^ould follow 
the murder of the Guises ; the attachment 
she had always felt for that family — the 
reproaches of the Cardinal de Bourbon 
for their deatlis, in which she certainly 
had no part — the horrors of the times, and 
the stings of her own conscience, hastened 
her deiith. It happened the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1589. Her lost advice to her son, 
King Henry III., was to put an end to the 
persecution of the Protestants, and to 
establish an entire liberty of conscience 
in France. She was, nevertheless, for- 
gotten soon after her decease. 

Her chief good quality was an imper- 
turbable sweetness of temper: all her 
wicked deeds sprung from a desire of 
power ; she never was known to revenge 
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a pei^onal injury, but she overthrew 
every thing that stood in the way of her 
assumption of despotic authority. When 
one of tile Guise family oflered tn cut olf 
the nose of her rival, Diana de Poictiors, 
after the death of Henry II. had thrown 
that rival in her power, she rejected the 
horrible suggestion with becoming magna- 
nimity, and treated her Inisband’s favourite 
witli great lenity. Had Catherine be- 
lieved in the existence of any good Su- 
preme, she would have made a great and 
good character; hut though her bigotry 
to the (’atholic religion is the theme of 
every historian, it is extremely doubtful 
whether she lielioved in the Deity, or in 
any siiperiiaturality excepting devils. Evil 
spirits and malignant infliieiiccs she be- 
lieved existed, since she was ever dealing 
with persons who pretended to have the 
power of invoking them. Her policy was 
that which hbr countryman, Machiavclli, 
sarcastically recoin mended to the Floren- 
tines, that ill all human affairs the end 
sanctifies the means. ' Following this 
rubs whicli Machiavclli gave in the bit- 
terest scorn of human nature, Catherine, 
to attain and retain power, made use of 
e\ery corrupt means the wickedness of 
man could suggest; her court was the 
scene of the most infamous licentiousness, 
she gave way to her own passions witliout 
restraint, and encouraged vileiicss in other 
women, in order to surround her sons with 
that voluptuoiianess which would soften 
and unfit tliLMU for the energy necessary 
to govern. This was <loiie for the pur- 
pose of retaining the reins of govern- 
ment in her hands, as she was regent for 
Charles IX., and prime minister to Henry 
III. Her maids of honour sung songs in 
her presence at the licentious fetes she gave 
to her sons, which would have disgusted 
the lowest and most uncouth persons in 
modern times ; and what is strange, these 
inspirations of the infernal were sung to 
our hymn and psalm times. The soul- 
stirring old 104tli Psalm was composed 
for this service of the fiend; and >vas, 
in quicker time, the music for one of the 
worst of these corrupting chamans. By 
a re-action, common in the tide of human 
affairs, the minds of men revolted froni 
such horfors— the Huguenot religion w'as 
adopted by many of tlie court of Cathe- 
rine with puritanical rigour; and the music 
of these siiocking songs were taken by 
the early reformers, and arranged to their 
hymns and translations of tho Psalms, 


Many of the Wesleyan hymns were in 
the like manner, adapted by Jolin Wesley, 
to the tunes of popular melodies : “ For 
why,*’ said the founder of the Methodists, 
“ should the devil have the best music ?” 
There is nothing new under the sun ; 
the early French reformers had, hi like 
manner, hallowed the compositions of 
Catherine's agents of corruption. Four 
(piarto volumes of the atrocious songs of 
the court of this queen are still in the 
library of tho king of France, bound in 
crimson and gold, according to the asser- 
tion of Castil Blaizo, who has seen them : 
they arc monuments of the abominable 
corruption of the French court, and are 
witnesses that speak more against a cha- 
racter in summing up the good and evil of 
a person’s disposition, than any thing else 
that can be alleged by historians. All 
tho poisonings, massacres, and guilty in- 
trigues that history has laid to the charge 
of Catherine, cannot come home to her 
with siicli direct evidence as these books 
of loathsome turpitude, arranged and set 
by Baltasarini, the licad musician of the 
court, for the use of the queen and her 
ladies: such testimony, still in existence, 
bears out the charge hrouglit against tho 
queen-regent, of purposely corrupting her 
sons in order to keep the government of 
France in her own hands for a longer 
time. Altlioiigh so fond of powder, she 
governed miserably: among otiicr poli- 
tical errors, she drove from the councils 
of state the virtuous Chancellor I’Hopi- 
tal, w'ho would have pacified, by wise 
coiiciliatimi, tlie angry ferments of con* 
tending religious parties. Wo have found 
that she died with his maxims on her 
lips, advising her favourite son to pursue 
a virtuous and merciful lino of conduct, 
when it was too late, to remedy the hor- 
rible mischiefs her folly had occasioned. 

DESCniPTION OF THE PORTRAIT. 

The ungainly outline of this singular 
costume docs not impress on the minds 
of the beholders a very high opinion of 
the taste in dress of the daughter of 
Lorenzo the Great, and we are apt to 
think that the praises given by chroniclers 
on the exquisite perception this princess 
manifested for every thing beautiful in 
tho fiiio arts, must have been improperly 
bestowed ; for who that had the slight- 
est taste in pictorial effect could have 
banished the graceful robes and elegant 
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costumps of the court of her father-in- 
law, Francis I., to array herself in gar- 
ments that disguise a beautiful female 
figure more than a mummy-case ? The 
form of Catherine takes tlie appearance 
of a pyramid, the bust being the narrow- 
est part. Every limb and curve is stu- 
diously distorted, the wadded shoulders 
are raised to the ears: where the form 
should have breadth, it is pinched in, and 
the lower arms are stuifed to extend 
beyond the shoulders. The waist is 
reversed in form, and the whole outline 
from the throat downwards is an unbroken 
and stiff triangle. 'Fho robe is a sort of 
long coat of black velvet, bordered with er- 
mine, the waist and corsage passameuted 
with narrow slips of ermine, as if the ambi- 
tion of the robe-maker had been to give the 
queen the a])pcaranco of a skeleton. The 
high-shouldered sleeves arc of the same 
material, and in the same hideous taste. 
They only reach the middle of the arm, 
where they are met hy lower sleeves of 
worked lawn, stuifed out like long pud- 
dings, finished by ruffles and rich brace- 
lets. This odd garment opens in a pyra- 
midal form from the chest to show under 
dress, consisting of a vest and petticoat of 
white and black figured damask ; a mag- 
nificent chain of jewels forms a sort of 
ceinture^ and from the v('st depends a 
grand cordeliere of [jointed pearls, alter- 
nately [)laced with drops of gold of the 
same form. The cordeliere is made in 
a double row, and finished with a splen- 
did jewel from which hang pendants of 
gold and pearl. Her shoes, which are 
better shaped than those of her contem- 
poraries, are of the modern form, and are 
made of white satin worked with gold ; 
her gloves brown leather, with tabs round 
the wrist. 

Meantime the head of this portrait is 
dressed with taste. We recognise the cap 
of Mary Queen of Scots, which, however, 
ought to be called that of Catherine de 
Medicis : this cap is ornamented with a 
wreath of splendid jewels, and a pear 
pearl on the forehead, it is edged with 
gold loops : the hair is dressed with close 
curls, suitable to the peculiar form of the 
cap on the temples. A very pretty small 
ruff stands up round the throat to meet 
the cap. Round the throat is a gorgeous 
collar of jewels, set in gold, from which 
depends a splendid ornament set, like 


II 

the rest of the jewellery, with diamonds, 
and rubies, and pearls. Supposing tlie 
head only of this curions portrait Imd 
been engraved, no one would have im- 
pugned the taste in dress of the royal 
wearer. 

It is evident from the colours of this 
dross, which are black and white, that this 
[lictnre was painted after the queon\s 
widowhood : perhaps, too, the peculiar form 
of the robe may have been occasioned by 
this circumstance, as the widow's dress 
was taken from that of the convent. 
However loyal the lady, or however 
gaily disposed, a widow, while she remain- 
ed as such, could wear no (*olours, she 
was limited to black and white. 

Catherine de Mcdicis was a leader of 
the fashions of her time. She was the 
first Queen of France that wore silk 
stockings. They w(‘re introduced from 
Italy, her native country. She invented 
pommelled side saddles, and the manner of 
sitting on horseback in vogue with ladies 
now. Her figure was remarkably fine 
however, it is disguised hy the widow s 
robe ; and when she was first Queen of 
France, she chose to set it off by a dif- 
ferent style of horsemanship than the 
French ladies practised.* Ikdbre her 
time the ladies used side saddles, like an 
arm cliair on the horse's ha<;k, with a 
hanging step on which they rested their 
feet, an easy hut insecure mode of riding. 
Perhaps Catherine invented the side 
saddle to give a greater security to her 
scat on horseback, as she was often per- 
sonally engaged in war. 

She invented a corset that pressed in 
the bosom, and spread out the sides of 
the waist. Montaigne reproaches her 
with having set the fashion of enclosing 
the female figure in splines of wood: 
certainly of all the studied uglinesses of 
fashion, this mode produced the worst 
effect, and must have been attended with 
still more personal inconvenience and 
torture to the fair wearers, than even the 
ordinary method of making the waist 
^^fiiie by degrees and beautifully less." 
It raises a marvel in the mind of the 
reader, to asceftain for what purpose this 
crafty Italian had invented this strange 
disguise of figure. That she had some 
secret motive there is no doubt, and 
it must be acknowledged the fashion was 
very deforming. 
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FREE TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 

BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ THE PREDICTION,” AND “ THE M ASCARENHAS.** 

THE CALM. 

To awful stillness sinks the trcacirrous deep; 

UurulTled, waveless, motionless, asleep. 

A lurid sky terrific darkness lends, 

To gloom the waste which measureless extends. 

The seaman’s eye dilate.s with dread to see 
That beamless mirror's mute monotony. 

Oh, for a breeze to have the liquid grave!— 

Conic, storm; come, tempest; hurricane we crave! 

The drooping flag hangs like a fun’ral pall, 

The horrid calm creeps sullenly o’er all, 

Palsies the tongue to supplication stir’d, 

Nor .sigh, nor step, nor plaint, nor prayer is heard! 

One dire paralysis benumbs the crew— \ 

Annihilation's chill, its torpor too. 

THE BREEZE. 

The dark clouds arc riven. 

And downward from heaven, 

By Eolus driven, 

iSwoop his blustering band ! 

Winds whistling, sails rustling, 

The seaman cries, bustling, — 

Lend a hand, lend a bund I 
The heaving waves bear us, 

The distant draws near us : — 

There’s the land, there’s the land !” 


LOVE-MAKING BY PROXY, OR THE COURTSHIP OF A 
BASHFUL MAN. 

CHAPTER 1. 


Of all the fools in the world, the being 
wc term a bashful man is surely the 
greatest. Ho is so under any circum- 
stances, but more particularly in regard 
t<» love and its relations. He does not 
speak to a friend for fear of giving of- 
fence, or lest he should be deemed bold 
and impertinent ; his eyes are over cast 
down to the earth, fearful he should be pu- 
nished by having his own glance met by 
another. In society he is in purgatoiy : 
he plays with his hands and bites his 
nails, buttons and unbuttons bis pockets, 
looks every three minutes at his watch, 
and really appears to be awaiting an exit 
at the Old Bailey. If he iwS spoken to, he 
titters or blushes ; if he is looked at, ho 
feels, as Jonathan has it, quite all-over- 
ish: old 'people wonder at his strange 
bebaviouri the young quiz him, and chil- 


dren make grimaces, and laugh outright. 
In the streets, his pathway is through 
dark alleys and narrow lanes; even in 
the solitude of a crowd he feels himself 
far from home. His only approach to 
happiness is when he can retire to his 
dark and solitary room, lock tha^door, 
and even prohibit the cat an entrance.^ 

^ The poor creature is rather a favourite 
with the girls, inasmuch as he is to them 
an unceasing subject for fun. He would, 
however, as soon think of exhibiting him- 
self in a pulpit as of courting their com- 
pany, or speaking to them without being 
spoken to. If he happens to fiill in love, 
as these unfortunates generally manage 
to do, he makes himself more ridiculous 
than the ass in the fable; for, though 
only one bundle of hay, or one object, 
engages bis attention, he would as soon 
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dare approacli her sis ho would a dra- 
gon: he dilly-dsillics, hangs about tho 
sweet girl sis a mist does round a moun- 
tain, but disappears with all convenient 
speed, if the sun of his hopes rise to 
approach him. He is a fairy treasure 
which may not be gazed upon ; a soli- 
tarius whom no one may come near. 

Such, reader, are a few, though a very 
few, of the characteristics of a bashful 
man ; believe me they arc just : I have 
been sitting for my own portrait ! Yes, 
friend, I am one of these unhappy beings, 
and cannot help it : to nature alone must 
the blame be attributed, for the evil was 
so deep-rooted as to be beyond the in- 
fluence of education. Manners make the 
gentleman : mine are of a nondescript 
order ; ergOy by tho irrefragability of as 
clear a syllogism as Aristotle ever de- 
vised, I myself come under the genus 
nondescriptus. “ What can’t be cured 
must be endured,” according to the apho- 
rism : I have appreciated the truth of 
tins, and have held on the 7meven tenor 
of my way as evenly as I could, but have 
generally found myself, if not like a fish 
out of water, quite like one of the am- 
phibious tribe, confined entirely to the 
more solid element. But with all my 
modesty, I have an idea of giving a little 
narratiu! to the world : I could not bring 
myself to this, however, until Mr. Editor 
had plighted his troth that my name 
should be kept strictly secret. Another 
inducement to this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding is, that I have a philanthropic 
object in view — no less than the good of 
my bashful fellow-citizens. With all my 
retiredness, 1 am a decided patriot, and, 
at the last election for M , after send- 

ing to know if the poll-clerks could not 
come to my house to take my vote, I 
muffled myself up so that my mother 
would not have known her son, and sal- 
lied forth to give the liberal candidate 
my vote. My qualification, &c. was 
found to be correct, and 1 was asked for 
whom I voted ; this was the critical mo- 
ment ; there were a host of eyes upon 
me, and 1 felt myself melting : 1 muttered 
out something, 1 knew not what, and 
scampered off as fast as a pair of good 
legs could carry me. Guess my asto- 
nishment, when, looking over a poll-book 
some time afterwards, 1 found that I had 
voted for the very pink of Toryism, for 
the most conservative of Conservatives. 
1 had even the assurance, in this case, 


to request luy servant to make interest 
with the niilkinaii in behalf of him a«Miust 
whom I myself voted. Ah I what evils 
spring from haslifuhiess. 'riie Tory was 
returned by a majority of one vote onlv, 
and that vote was iniiio. 1 have never 
forgiven myself for this sail ulTuir, and 
have quite cut electioneering. 

Now for the tale of a bashful man 
Alas ! that love should conic to torment 
such an one. It will, despite, even, hash- 
fulness. The little fickle monster is 
quite regardless whom he ensnares ; his 
arrows fiv at random, and his victims 
are among persons of every possible de- 
gree and disposition. But to the bash- 
ful, the few joys which his niggard hand 
doles out, are infinitely less than to those 
of bolder tomperamerit, and their tor- 
ments are proportionally greater. They 
fear to take advantage of opportunities, 
from wliieh others ivolild extract happi- 
ness, as the hee docs honey from the 
flower ; they would wish it to be eternally 
leap-year, that they might he spared the 
anxiety of making advances ; their dis- 
appointments tliey dare not make known ; 
jealousy, though it is cauterizing their 
hearts, they as carefully conceal ns if 
it were ii bliss-giving treasure, though 
truly it is a most nngiMtefiil lodger— sor- 
row to those who give it house-room. 
But, dear me, how can one of tho bash- 
ful tribe thus digress? 1 know not, 
unless it he that hit is loo bashful to come 
to the point. Let us endeavour, w'c be- 
seech thee, my emboldened heart, to 
begin ; come forward, this one little time, 
and thou shall ever after enjoy thy hal- 
cyon rest. Dost thou consent ? Yes I 
Well, here goes. 

1 have before hinted that I was, or had 
been, in love. It is, ulus ! too true, but 
how it happened 1 have no very clear 
idea. I only know that, one Sunday 
evening, I found na/self in a chapel, and 
my heart in a combustible condition, 
almost ready to explode; the pressure 
upon it was extraordinary, the more so 
as 1 had no safety-valve by means of 
yirhicb to throw off a portion of the in- 
flammable gas. My situation was most 
distressing ; the perspiration streamed 
from my brows, though the snow was 
upon the ground : to glance at any other 
object than my toes I dared not. O, 
terrible night, can I ever forget thee ? I 
really wished myself at the bottom of 
a coal-pit, or in a balloon among the 
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clouds. All this was occasioned by the 
presence of a very pretty girl. Yes, 
dropping poetics, slie was, and really is, 
very pretty. Her bright black eye pierced 
me through and through ; more* tlian this 
1 saw not on that occasion ; but this was 
enough. 

For twelve months 1 did not miss a 
single Sunday evening attending where 
my heart had first learnt to love, and the 
lady was etpially regular in her attend- 
ance: during all this time 1 saw iier face 
hut once, though we sal immediately 
facing each other, and but u short dis- 
tance apart, and this was the result of 
accident. At the end of this period a 
thought struck me, that I would endea- 
vour to trace her to her home ; for six 
months 1 followed her us she left the 
chapel, but w'as always unsuccessful in 
|ny object, some envious sprite ever 
inducing her to look back, wlieii she 
would invariably perceive mo ; and really 
her glance would have driven hack a 
bolder man. Her looks, however, be- 
trayed no angry feeling; to speak the 
troth, the very reverse appeared to be 
gonerally the case. But it was all one to 
me, who could not bear to be looked 
upon. These two periods made, 1 think, 
eighteen months ; to this 1 have to add 
two entire years, which I consumed in the 
same way, without in the l(‘asi forward- 
ing niy suit, except that, in the latter part 
of the latter year, I liad become bold 
enough to glance at the sweet girl occa- 
sionally between my fingers : but the 
most important occurrence wliich marked 
the period was my having found out her 
name, which happened \.D. 18dtJ, just 
three years and five months after 1 had 
first seen the lady of my love. This was 
assuredly rapid work, and I laid quietly on 
my oars for six months lunger. 

1 tremble even now, at the contempla- 
tion of the next step I took. What must 
I not have dgne at the moment of its 
perpetration? It was none other than 
to open a correspondence ; and to accom- 
plish this, 1 had a way of my own. The 
mode which I adopted, was to write a 
very moving epistle — in verse, of course — 
which I folded, sealed, but did not sign, 
and threw it down the area. As near as 
1 can remember, it ran thus: — 

Ah! must 1 pine, my life, my joy, 

Alone, distress’d, forsaken I 

Wilt thoa not give one rty of hope, 
hlj droap|pg jligsit to waken 1 


t'ulieedin:; can you hear the storm ; 

The raging billows view — 

Xor heck to s»ave a liParl fioin wTeck, 

That loves you — ah! — too true? 

The effort this cost me I may not at- 
tempt to describe : strange that it should 
have produced so little effect. 1 did not 
dare go to the place where wc usually 
met each other fur three months aftci^ 
wards, fearing that suspicion might rest 
upon me. 1 chose midnight for the de- 
livery of my letter, and lliough muffled 
up to the cars, had nigli fuinlod, because 
1 fancied that a watchman perceived what 
I was about. Truly, this was a pro- 
bable way of making an acquaintance 
with my love: the lady, who had nevci 
Jicard my name, was /•eiwy likely to respond 
to such an appeal. 1 really looked into 
the iulvertisiug columns of The TimeSy 
to see if 1 could not find a notification to 
the public in general, ami to whomsoever 
it might concern, that the lady, to whom 
certain pretty and heart-stirring verses 
had been adtln'ssed, did not wish either 
lo see “ the storm ’ blow away, or the 
“raging billows’* o\erN\helm the writer 
of them. Miss K. (such was the initial 
letter of the dear girl’s name) must have 
supposed, and very justly, tliat 1 needed 
a “ ray of hope” “ to waken ’ my senses 
more than my heart. 

The event 1 have been noticing stands 
very prominent in my chronological table; 
the next in succession, however, totally 
eclipses it. 

From the period of the last-mentioned 
date, I became astonishingly impudent. 
It may not be credited, but I do avow 
that, from this time, whenever w'c met, 

1 looked boldly at iVIiss K , without 

the aid of either fingers, handkerchief, or 
prnyer-book. This was necessarily the 
precursor of events pregnant with im- 
porUiiicc. Just nine mouths after the 
opening of my epistolary campaign, 1 
made a bold attack on the fortress, which 
I had hitherto only reconnoitered at a 
safe and genteel distance. I did — ^believe 
me, it is true — I did despatch to the dear 
object of my love a letter — a prose letter, 
couched in the most ardent terms of affec- 
tion that a bashful man dared employ; 
and actually signed it with my name. 
I must, however, relate, that I wrote it in 
a feigned hand, and that 1 gave my ad- 
dress at the house of a friend, with whom 
I left a particular injunction to sa;^' that ha 
knew* nothing of me, should 1 bo inquired 
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for. This, although bad enough, was cer- 
tainly more rational than my former step ; 
its results, however, wore nearly the same. 
1 forgot to mention, ihjit, in order to do 
the thing genteely, I enclosed the letter 
to iny lady, in one for her brother : there 
is nothing 1 abhor so much as duplicity, 
save and except impudence ; andl thought 
by this method I should avoid being called 
to account for a sinister attempt to engage 

the affections of the sweet A. K . My 

success in this respect was complete, for 
no notice was taken of me, or of my let- 
ters, I thought this cruel ; I began to rail 
against dear lovely woman, and to blame 
iny unlucky stars ; but shortly I remem- 
bered the brother : — yes, thought I, he 
must be the cause of it ; oh ! without a 
doubt it is so,, and on him shall the 
weight of my tierce displeasure fall. Oh I 
how iny blood boilecl ; had a spectator 
beheld me in my lonely garret, he would 
have sworn that I out- pistoled Pistol the 
ancient; niy words breathed vengeance, 
deep and dreadful ; my lionine attitudes 
would have afVrighted an Hotspur. Ue- 
member, — 1 was aware that discretion is 
the better part of valour, and took care 
that all this \vas by myself. 1 ruminated 
long and often, but could digest no reason- 
able method of avenging the grave insult 
whicJi I conceived had been put upon me 
by Mr. K ; at last, and it will cer- 

tainly surprise every one, I actually con- 
sulted a friend about tin* matter, related 
to him every circumstance connected with 
it, and solicited his advice, flow I blushed, 
stammered, and stuttorecLduring the re- 
lation, I need not tell. Unfortunately 
for me, this friend was an Irishman, and 
what is worse, a doctor, 

An*ali, love !” cried he, before I had 
half concludeii niy account, ^^ajuucl (duel) 
for my life ! a joue! is the only dacent and 
gentlemanly way of settling it. Chal- 
lenge him, dear boy, — I’ll away to the 
Red-house in a whisk, and order break- 
fast for four, pistols for two !” 

« Man ! art thou mad ? fight a duel ? 
you had better have proposed for me 
to exhibit myself in the pillory : bashful- 
ness deliver me ! figure in the news- 
papers ? the bare idea almost chokes me.’* 

“ Well, then, if you won’t fight, go — 
go — and pocket the affront, and instantly 
write a letter of apology, humbly beg 
pardon for what you have done, and trou- 
ble yourself no more about cither brother 
or iieter,'' 


“ You rush into extremes, friend ; is 
there no juete milieu w\nc\i may be found 
to suit a bashful man ?" 

“ I know of none ; blood must flow to 
heal the wounds of honour.” 

“ Good ! spoken like a Roman, or one 
who is a better man, a genuine wild Irish- 
man ; but suppose my own should stream 
to cleanse the stain ?” 

“ I f so, so far good I Dan O’C to 

a New Zealander ; but it would be the 
making of you. The brother would re- 
spect your courage, and bo willing to 
atone for the injury he had dono you; 
the sister — love cannot have a hotter 
amnt courier than pity — would sympa- 
thise in your misfortune ; would feel con- 
vinced of the sincerity of your love. You 
cannot speak your love ; let your manton 
do it : a pop in her cause, is to a lady 
the sweelost, the dearest, of young love's 
vows.” 

Ah ! iny dear M , hut you don't 

know who 1 have to deal with : there is 
no joke about the boy : his countenance^ 
to he sure, expresses extreme good-nature» 
but he has an eye which tells of a sleeping 
spirit, within, that needs oidy to he rousea 
to dare : if he onci^ get me at twelve paces, 
ill luck to my poor bashful body. I don’t 
half like my situation as matters stand, 
even now ; he may chance to fancy that I 
intended to insult his sister ; and such is 
Ids watchful jealousy in this respect " 

At this moment a note was brought 
me, with a message that the bearer waited 
an answer. 

A certain tremor, the sure prognostic 
of ail unpleasant affair, came over me 
as I broke the seal. Judge of my feel- 
ings as I perused what follows:-— 

Sir, — You would have heard from me 
before, had I not hesitated what course to 
pursue — whether 1 should be content 
with bestowing no notice on you, or none, 
save contempt, or to call you to account 
for the unpardonable insilIP offered my 
sister. 1 have resolved to adopt the latter 
alternative; and the gentleman, the bearer 
of this, will make the necessary arrange- 
ments. I leave you, however, a choice— 
you may cither give mo satisfaction, or 
undergo a public horsewhipping. 

“ I am, Sir, 

« Yours, 5rc. 

‘^R. K.” 

This was sufficiently pungent to have 
heated the blood of a torpedo ; but it bad 
no such effect upon me, Well, well/* 
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thought I» ** was ever bashful man in such 
a dilemma?” 

“ Dear M , do look at this ; I am 

undone ; I am destroyed I — Are you sure, 
sir, (addressing the hearer of the note,) 
this is intended for me ?” 

“ I believe, sir, your name is G ■ — 
was his laconic answer. 

“ Unfortunately, it is; better for me 
had I never known it. I cannot fight, 
sir— -indeed, 1 cannot tight.” 

“ But 1 believe, sir, you can wnVe— 
and write insulting nonsense which you 
fear to avow. You dislike your name, 

1 think I understood : if an addition 
makes an alteration, you are in a very 
fair way of ac<|uiring it. You can, if you 

please, he termed G , the coward ; 

G , the 

Hold ! hold ! this is more than even 
a bashful innn ran bear: figlit 1 will, pro- 
vided you stipulate that rny bashfulness 
shall not be unnecessarily violated.” 

My friend M having conned over 

the note, stared on nu? with astonishment 
and d(dight. My energy appeared to 
strike him with amazenumt. His joy 
found vent in giving me a hearty hug ; and 
he vowed I was brave as Leonidius, and 
declared bis pleasure, that an occasion 
had orciirrod to <‘all forth my gallantry. 

I by no means relished his encomium. 

“ I suppose, sir,” said tlio r/iroye, ad- 
dressing M— ,” that Mr. G— — will 
permit you to act on his behalf, in making 
the necessary arrangements ?” 

“ C)ch, t<» he sure he will, and let's to 
work at once ; 1 don't like these matters 
kept long on linml, tliov are so apt to grow 
cold; and when we have settled about 
affair No. 1, 1 shall have a few words to 
say to you in relation to the opprobrious 
epithets applied by you to my friend : 1 
dare say we can manage to make up 
affair No. 2.” 

The gentleman did not appear to re- 
lish this, huMie had fallen aboard of a 
boy of the right sort, and stood a fair 
chance of paying dear for his forward- 
ness. I could not pity him, for of all 
enormities surely inipudence is the great- 
est: in the sphere which acknowledges 
me as monarch, it is a crime unpardon- 
able. 

To be concise, the thing” w^as soon 
settled : Mr. K— and myself were to 
murder or be murdered at eight the Siime 
evening. As an epilogue, our two friends 
arranged itt love to have a pop at 


Courtship of a Bashful Man* 

each other. At my particular request we 
agreed all of us to dine together previous 
to taking the field : my object in this was 
to form an acquaintance, however slight, 
with my opponent before the hour of 
meeting, for my stock of confidence was 
not sufficient to enable me to look a 
stranger in the face, even with a pistol in 
my hand. We met at the house of my 

friend M , and really a heartier fellow 

than Mr. K it never w^as my fortune 

to encounter. 1 actually could not help 
thinking that he was very silly to stake 
his life against mine, for my bashfiilness 
extended even to a diffidence of my 
own worth. It was soon perceptible 
that he was spurred on by Mr. Heath- 
land, the bearer of the “ message,’’ and, 
moreover, it was apparent that the same 
gentleman was a rival to me, and a suitor 

to Miss K . The note evidently bore 

the impress of his handy work : he was 
the cause and ci^ of the whole business: 
1 only desired that he might fall into the 
pit he had dug for me. 

The dinner passed off very well ; M 

closed the proceedings by a speech, in 
which he expatiated on the glory and be- 
neficial results of a ^foueW Wine raised 
my assurance a little above zero — be it 
understood, it was assurance and not 
courage which I needed — and most ex- 
cellent friends, we repaired to the place 
appointed for our shooting match. As 
we progressed thither, my old weakness 
returned in full force ; I had resolved to 
fight, and dreaded no wounds : my ap- 
prehensions were centered solely upon 
publicity, and the absurd figure I should 
cut in firing at a man, whom 1 had not 
sufficient resolution to look in the face. 

This 1 mentioned to Mr. K , and 

begged he w^ould excuse my rudeness in 
not looking at him when I fired. He 

smiled, as well he might; M gave 

me a frown, which by no means tended 
to my comfort. The privilege of choos- 
ing the ground was conceded to my 
second, and to oblige me, he measured 
out twelve paces at the bottom of a dry 
ditch at least eight feet deep. Behold 
us froiit to front, pistol in hand, in the 
Josscy waiting for the word to fire. Mr. 

K generously insisted on my having 

the first shot, this 1 would by no means 
accede to : no, no,” thought 1, ** 1 shall 
never he able deliberately to face any 
mail and let fly : but should 1 escape his 
fire, 1 may perhaps, enveloped by the 
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smoke, be able to hold out ‘ mine iron ” 
at all events, I never took the lead on 
any occasion in my life, and I was deter- 
mined not to do so now. Be it known, 
I exhibited no signs of trepidation during 
these proceedings; my bashfulness, which 
was a coverlet to every other trait of 
character, rendering other emotions stir- 
less as the sea in a calm, even prevented 
me from being a coward ; I possessed, 
in some degree, the staple of hero- 
ism — the dread of shame, the fear of 
disgrace. The pleasing duty of firing 
first devolved on my opponent : I heanl 

the signal given ! Mr. K raised his 

pistol, and fired into the air. Peeping 
between my fingers, I saw this, and threw 
my weapon to the ground. I rushed to 
my generous opponent, he stretched out 
his hand ; our feud was forgotten, and 
wo were friends. I was outrageously 
happy ; and never did I so far sink my 
bashfulness as in mv joyful exclamations 

on this occasion. M was dolightecr: 

“ By my shoul !” he exclaimed, addressing 

Mr. K , “Irish blood (lows in those 

veins ; where did your father spring from, 
boy ? was your mother ever in Ireland ?*’ 

It would naturally be supposed that, 
after this happy Jinah to No. 1, No. 2 
would never have been thought of : it 
was otherwise. Some little conversation 
had passed between the two seconds, 
before wc observed what they were about : 
our attention was directed to them by 

hearing M exclaim, “ Faith I and 

we won’t die in a ditch ; nothing like the 
fair green turf — arc you ready ?” 

To our surprise, we turned and saw 
them prepared to fire ; we endeavoured 
to interpose and clTcct a reconciliation, 
but our persuasions bad no ctlcct, they 
were determined to have a “ pop" at each 
other ; and we were determined, because 
wc could not do otherwise, to let such 
wilful-headed animals run their own 
course. Older and better duellists I they 
took their stations manfully, and both 
agreed to fire at the same moment. They 
made short work of it: K was pre- 

vailed upon to give a signal ; both 
fired, and M — hit his man. The 
gentleman let fall his pistol, the blood 
streamed from his face, and flying to 
discover the extent of his injury, wc per- 
ceived that the ball had carried away a 
large portion of his nose. The pain caiused 
by his wound must have been sufficiently 
intense; but this was trifling compared with 
C— VoL. IX.— JuLr. 


the conviction that his fair proportions 
were curtailed, alas ! that his beauty was 
spoilt. Poor fellow ! had my bashfulness 
permitted, I should certainly have pitied 
him ; his loss appeared decidedly to have 
turned his brain ; his raving laments 
were such as arc seldom heard beyond 
the confines of Bedlam. Taking him by 
main force from the ground, we drove to 

M s, who, to complete his work, 

bound up the shattered feature, but the 
better portion of it was blown to atoms, 
and could not be restored. Wc sepa- 
rated ; but 1 had the happiness of per- 
ceiving that Mr. K did not regret 

having made my acquaintance; 1 was 
still more delighted at the friumph 1 had 
obtained over my bjishfulness. 


CMAPTEIt 11. 

From the time of the duel matters 

went on swimmingly: Mr. K and 

myself became capital friends, and 1 per- 
coi\od that I only needed express such a 
wish in order to be introduced to his 
sister. This, however, was a shock my 
bashfulness could not bear : we met, ate 
and drunk together, but I abstained from 
alluding to the subject, above all others 
interesting to me, as carefully as if its 
mention would have consigned mo to 
Newgate. 

About three week after our duelling 

match, myself, M , and Mr. Heitth- 

land, received pressing invitations to dine 

with Mr. K : 1 was the only one 

who hesitated about accepting the invi- 
tation, but being assured that no strangers 

would be present, that even Mr. K s 

sisters would not be of the party, 1 re- 
luctantly promised to attend. In this 1 
did considerable violence to my feelings, 
for I could not avoid apprehending that 
it was intended I should undergo, to me, 
the severest of trials — an introduction 
to strange company. Havfiig given my 
word, however, I could not retract, and 
accompanied by M— , repaired, sor- 
rowful enough, to the house of Mr. 

K . We were received with extreme 

cordiality by that worthy gentleman, and 
dinner not being quite ready, we were 
ushered into a wailing room ; here 1 began 
to breathe freely again, for I perceived 
no strange faces, and was in hopes none 
would present themselves. 

The dinner was now announced, and 
Mr. K— — led the way to the dining- 
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room ; tho door opened — alas ! for a 
bashful man! I beheld at least twenty in- 
dividualSt all of them perfect strangers 
to me, and O, can I ever forget it ? niy 
sweet dear among them, the gayest and 
happiest of tho liappy party, miserable! 
I bowed at random to those around me 
without lifting up my c\es; stretching 
out my hand during the ceremonial of 
an introduction, I plunged it into a tureen 
of scalding soup, which a servant was 
placing on tho table, and was almost stilled 
by my exertions to prevent the escape of an 
exclamation ofsulfering. In iiiy endeavours 
to avoid notice, I had centered the oh- 
aervatinn of all present upon myself, and 
I perceived a smile or grin on every 
countenance. As Miss Ann was the 
mistress of the house, and did the honours 
of the table, I was formally intro- 
duced to her : this was just four years 
and six months sim'o 1 first fell in love 
with her. The smile of the sweet 
irl amply repaid me for my sulferiiig, 
lilt nothing eould ro-assnre my confi- 
dence, and notwithstanding her presence, 
1 wished myself in some Nubian desert ; 
I think 1 could hotter have borne the 
glare of the forest lord, than those h»oks, 
expressive of something midway between 
pity and contempt, which met me which 
eior way I turned. 

The more serious business of the table 
progressed, and while each siucessive 
course was undergoing demolition, I en- 
joyed a brief release from looks and 
Imiles, from surmises ami sneers ; but 
the moment the knife and fork di-opped, 
attention was rivetted upon me : the ces- 
sation of mastication was to me the begin- 
bing of miserv ; if 1 saw an empty plate, 
I felt coiilideiit that the individual bohiiul 
H was feasting upon me : scarcely cottkl I 
have suffered more had this metaphor 
been reality, had I known myself to be 
the intended supply for a New-Zealand 
ftupper. “ Who is he ?’* “ What fool is 
that ?*' and such like pleasing inquiries, 
I fancied audible all around me. In this 
hdge company there w'as no one who 
•ought to keep me in countenance, even 
hny fHend M— - was too much engrossed 
to bestow a thouglit upon me ; Miss Ann 
eertoibly appeared to pity me ; but pity, 
evetl here, was cold comfort to such an 
unfertuniLte being as I w'qs. Moreover, 
4nd Miss Ann appeared to be 
Ancestivefy i^ionted with each other: 
thbi bb^sopposod, wu no source 


of comfort to me : I did not like the 
familiarity which already existed between 
them ; 1 was shocked to think that people 
shouhl con\erse together the very first 
time of their meeting, and knowing that 
genuine hashfulnoss is a quality inherent 
ill Irish clay, I was certainly surprised 
as well as grieved. 1 liail always taken 
the saving, ‘‘a bashful Irishman” literally 
— I fear it is meant ironically. 

Mr. fleathland, who was present, did 
not appear to like this any more than 
myself, ho considered it a slight upon 
himself ; and that gentleman (Mr. 
Heat bland was nmiarkahly short, his 
height not exceeding four feet six inches, 
moreover, he had what a connoisseur in 
the human form w'onltl call a slight pro- 
trusion behind,) had become sensitive in 
proportion to tho injury inflicted upon 
his outward man. He looked Hercii as 
a turkey-fock ; a mighty tlame glowed 
in his little breast, and a spark would have 
caused it to burst forth. M— — , too, was 
no contemptible riud either to him or me ; 
blit a singular notion came to con- 
solation, it was none other than that 

M , knowing niy inability to make 

love for mvself, was doing it for me. 
This beautiful thought pleased me vastly, 
more partieuiuriy as 1 found it to he 
eorrert on mentioning it soon afterwards 

to M ; this took so powerful a hold 

upon me, that 1 actually composed a 
treatise on lovc-inakiiig by proxy, for 
the especial benefit, of bashful men ; 
and should certainly have gi\en it to the 
world, had it not been for the turn which 
events suhscijuently took. Divine girl ! 
oh I how her countenance beamed with 
delight as she listened to the protesta- 
tions of my friend in ?«// favour : her 
bright black eyes poured their full 
stream of light and joy direct upon my 
heart ; at every observation maile by 
M she would look on me, and some- 

times smile and sometimes blush : oh I 
had wc been alone, 1 think nothing 
could have prevented me from throwing 
myself at her feet, .and boldly avowing 
my love. But even as matters were, 1 
began to feel more comfortable, and the 
dinner passed off without the occurrence of 
any other material incident. My little nose- 
less rival absolutely appeared beside him- 
self; not one word, not one smile, could he 
obtain ; so powerful was the eloquence 
of M-i — i tnat the dear girl could think 
nor apeak of any one bat mei and I flat* 
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tered myself that she would soon bo niino, 
without' the trouble of winning her. 
After dinner our party was broken up 
into groups, and each sought recrea- 
tion in his own way ; some amused 
themselves with the song, others sought 

leasure in the dance ; Mr. K was 

ind enough to play a game of chess 
with me, the only game wliich my bash- 
fulness would permit mo to engage in. 

M and my sweet Ann were among 

the dancers, and oh ! how angelic she 
appeared, swimming luxuriously along in 
the waltz, how I longed for llie time to 
come when ] could call that heaving 
bosom my own, when 1 could encircle 
that slender waist, and feel that fair arm 
pressing mine, that warm heart boating 
responsive to my own. These rapturous 
ideas absorbed my attention, and after 
beating me twice in ten minutes, Mr. 

K declared he would play no more. 

I w^as now left entirely npeui my own 
hands, but fortunately Miss Ann retired 
for a short time, and I managed to get 

hold of M : Ijc confirmed my joyous 

anticipations ro the fullest extent, he 
averred that the young lady had long per- 
ceived my love, jind properly appreciated 
it — that I had only to make known my 
wishes, and they would meet with imme- 
diate gratification ; but ho kindly added, 
that if I so desired, he would save me 
all trouble, and, as he had begun the 
work, if I pleased he would also finish 
it, piloting niY bark through the stormy 
sea of courtship safe into the haven of 
my hopes. How I blessed my good stars 
for such a friend ; I found that which, 1 
never dreamt of meeting in a crowd, 
something like serenity, if not ha[)piness. 
Strange as it may seem, 1 certainly ex- 
perienced a feeling of regret iis the day 
drew to a close, and the hour of our 
separation approached : for the first time 
in my life having felt a little at case in 
the presence of strangers ; iny singulari- 
ties, having been well scrutinized, ex- 
cited less attention ; in a word, 1 began 
to feci myself at home, and became in 
a measure naturalized with the strangers 
chance had thrown in my way. The 
moment, however, soon arrived for making 

our conge ; myself and M received 

a kind and pressing general invitation, 
and determined not to lose the oppor- 
tunity, 1 actually ventured to take the 
hand which my sweet girl offered me, 
Mad do believe that 1 pressed her taper 


fingers sullicicntly to cause her to be 
aware that they were touched. “ Alfa 
well that ends well;” at the commence- 
ment of the day 1 was suflicivuilly inUer- 
able — its conclusion beheld me us happy 
as 1 well could be. 

As soon ns we had left the house of 
our friend, M did not fail to com- 

mend me for the genteel manner in 
w'hich I had deported myself during the 
day, nor did he forgot to congratulate 
me on my good fortune : he assured me 
that my amiable diffidence and retire- 
ment liad won the heart of Miss K-— — » 
and advised by all means to pursue the 
same lino of conduct. Nothing, he 
asserted, so soon won the affections of a 
girl, as a lowly and distant homage, so as 
to make it apparent that her charms had 
inspired ns with awe and veneration ; iu 
fad, that the very course I had pursued, 
making love by stolen and timid glances, 
ivas much more effectual than liold prattle, 
than the vows and protestations of the 
tongue. I could not here help thinking 
that the doctrine and practice of my 
friend were rather at variance ; 1 was 
w'ell aware that he did not belong to the 
class of shilly-shallies ; but then, I 
remembered that be was an Irishinan, 
and might not exactly mean what he 
said. At all events, as it had been so 
eminently fortunate to me, 1 saw no 
reason to depart from it, more particu- 
larly as it acconleil so well with my dis 
position. “ Yes, yes,” said I, “ as she has 
been won, so shall she be retained; uiy 
bashfulness appears to have made the 
first breach in the fortress, it shall also 
consummate the victory, and gather up 
the spoils.” I placed the management 
of the affair entiredy in the hands of 

M , merely desiring him to give it 

every convenient acceleration. Tbiswea 
necessary to my happiness, for now I 
was violently, desperately in love : pre* 
viously to meeting and speaking with 
Miss K my affection, tnough power- 

ful enough, was undefined, I was adoring 
a shadow ; now that 1 had touched her, 
had listened to her silvciy accents, I 
Could no longer rest content with a glance. 
A storm raged in my bosom, my heart 
was in the midst of flames. I was for 
ever urging M*- — to go and see — - to 
go and visit her ; 1 could not exist 
without receiving frequent tidings of ohe 
dear angel, and his go«xl nature wpis siwh 
that he seldom to gntify ne. 
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He could very rarely prevail on mo to 
accompany him in his calls, I generally 
made some excuse or other ; and at this 
particular period the composition of my 
treatise on love-making by proxy stood 
me in good stead. 1 was well aware that 

1 was not wanting. M being able to 

do quite as well without me; once nr 
twice that 1 was prevailed on to accom- 
pany him, I perceived that my substitute 
was treated as kindly as 1 could possibly 
desire to be myself, and what more could 1 
wish, or indeed what more was necessary ? 

Few days passed that I was not grati- 
fied by hearing of the dear girl ; and the 
assurances of her incretasod attach ment, 
which she forwarded by my deputy, 
pleased me equally as much as though they 
iiad been breathed in my own ear. 1 re- 
velled in the anticipation of coming joys, 
and no stranger intruded on me to disturb 
my bliss, 1 had not occasion to look any 
one in the face. 

Things went on in this way for some 

time, and M had long pressed me to 

name a day for our nuptials to take place ; 
this I declined, and left its settlement to 
himself. With his usual kindness he 
promised to undertake the tusk; such w*as 
his goodness that 1 really thitdc he would 
have married the lady in my stead, hud 
he considered that by so doing he should 
have obliged me. 

About three months after the dinner 
party, a circumstance occurred which 
broke in upon the quiet of my life, and 
roused me from my dreams of unpartici- 
pated bliss : but only, as I imagined to 
heighten and perfect my happiness, by 
bestowing on me one, who would smile at 
my smile, weep when 1 wept, and rejoice 
when 1 rejoiced. To come to the point, I 
received a note, of which the following is 
a copy : — 

** Dear sir, — I beg to inform that it has 
been arranged between Mr. M — and 
my sister for the union to take place on 
the — - — ; wc shall expect you by a quarter 
before eight at the latest. 

“ Yours, A*c-*' 

Need I say with what contKcting emo- 
tions 1 perused this note; anv one who 
has the smallest spice of basbfulness in 
his composition will be able to appreciate 
my conaitioii. The surprbe came on me 
like a tornado : I wished that 1 were 
spgar that I might melt away. What 
must I^do ? it was impossible to refuse, 

yet hoqr comply? Long and se« 
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Courtship of a Bashful Man, 

vero was the conflict ; bashful ness and 
inclination contended for mastery ! Ye 
spirits of impudence, how I invoked you 
to my aid: I must consign the dread 
hours to oblivion ; suifice it to say, I re- 
solved t'j attend. 

My first object was to despatch a note 
to the brother of her, whom the morrow 
w'as to sec iny bride. I implored him to 
cause the business to be conducted as pri- 
vately as possible, that there might bo 
no attendants or visiters, adding, that I 
would meet the nuptial party at the 
church : J, not daring to accompany my 
intended thither, ns 1 hud no doubt but 
that I should meet with a host of con- 
gratiilators at her house, who, instead of 
getting me to the sanctuary, might have 
drhen meto Bedlam. Fortunately M— 
dropped in ; he confirmed me in the 
course I intended to pursue, did his best 
to raise my spirits, congratulated me on 
my corning happiness, and promised to 
escort my bride to the church, and to sew) 
that there wore no strangers present. To 
while away the time I sat dow n to review' 
niy courtship, to rrotc its epochs, and to 
rest upon its more important events for 
a moment, as I now pcrcoiicd it about to 
terminate. Its main results w'ere as fol- 
lows. The first twelve months, saw her 
face once. The next six were spent in 
endcavoui’Iiig to find out her residence. 
Two years then passed aw'ay, and no pro- 
minent event murks them. For the next 
half year 1 did nothing: at the end of 
this time, I wrote my anonymous epistle, 
and stayed away from ehapcl for three 
months afterwards. The recapitulation 
became wearisome : I must hurry over it : 
siiflice it then to say, that my courtship, 
from its commencement to the period of 
the duel, embraced about five years and 
six months, and to the present time only 
the short space of seven years. 

The blissful day*’ came upon mo 
at a rather inopportune season ; the day 
had been antecedently set apart for the 
revision of my treatise; my heart was 
so full of the morrow’s bliss that 1 was 
unable to touch it ; and as I could find 
no occupation which suited me, I went 
to bed, and fell asleep. 

My dreams scarcely merit a descrip- 
tion ; they were faithful pictures of my 
condition awake ; and this is pretty well 
known : let it suffice to say, that 1 slept 
soundly and rose early. It may perhaps 
be more interesting to know what I did 
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when up and stirring. Bo not surprisod 
to hear that I arranged my toilet witlt 
more than ordinary care, for even a 
bashful man would wish to look “ smart” 
on his bridal morn. Dress was never 
w'ith me a matter of much consideration ; 
1 followed in this respect the stream of 
society, for against the aifectation of 
singularity I always entertained a deep- 
rooted antipathy. The tost by which 
I was regulated in these matters was 
rather an uncommon one : it was and is 
to be seen in Russell-square. As it is 
my plan never to excite curiosity without 
gratifying it, I must even retain iny 
kind audience on the eve of this impor- 
tant epoch a moment or so to explain 
myself: mystery is not allied to bash- 
fulness. I said that my test was in 
Russell-square : it is none other than the 
unfortunate dwarf who sweeps the cross- 
ing at the end of Keppel-street, and 
really, truly, he is the best of mirrors. 
The following are the results of my ob- 
servations: 1 have imariably found that 
the little couvenicMico did not coiulesceud 
to take any notice whato\er of me if I 
was very shabby ; was 1 dressed in what 
may bo termed a clean, but sec'dy suit, 
he w'ould hold out his hand, but in a 
manner that plainly told it was a mere 
matter of form : if I ever happened to 
be smart he would move his hat ; atid 
on one occasion that 1 happened to be 
fine^ he actually took the covering oil’ liis 
head, and held it out fur the anlicipateil 
reward of his extraordinary |)oiiteiiess. 
This automaton is an infallible judge of 
dress, andihis set of motions are per- 
formed with the exactitude of any other 
piece of machinery. It being my custom 
to take his opinion on every occasion of 
importance, it is not very probable that I 
should neglect it on my marriage inorii- 
ing. As soon as 1 had arrayed myself, off 
1 set, and found my little intiraatur at 
his post : his information satisfied me in 
every respect ; I knew myself to be yy^r- 
fectly well dressed, for never was sultan 
saluted by slave mor9 obsequiously than 
I was that morning by the knight of the 
broom. 

Hereto 1 have fought shy of the main 
subject of my thoughts and my fears; 
would that I could say that my bashful- 
ness had taken unto itself wings and 
down away : alas ! it was not so ; on no 
occasion did it exert its power more ty- 
rannically. A thousand times I wished 


that 1 had declined the marriage; how 
could 1 face the clergyman ? how could 
1 face the clerk ? Had I boHeved that 
a hecatomb of ghosts w'ould have risen to 
stare at me, 1 could as soon have tolerated 
their vacant glare ! Mercy upon me ! 
1 was ill a sad plight: but the time was 
arrived that I nuist cither decide, yea or 
nay ; it was necessary for mo now to go, 
or for ever to stay aw.iy. What was to 
be done ! my limbs seemed to exhibit 
signs of rebellion, to proclaim that 
move they wonld not ; and as my inqni- 
hers had always formed a commonwealth, 
it would not do to tyrannize over thtmi 
at such a time as this, when limbs have 
become more powerful than the body 
corporate. I was, as Mrs. Flanagan 
would term it, quite at stock stand. 
But hark ! the clock strikes, it really 
only wants a quarter of an hour to the 
appointed time: what must be done? 
there is not a moment to spare, and no 
coach ordered. In this emergency I 
refreshed my witli the miniature of 
my sweet Ann : this decided me : by 
one prodigious ellbrt 1 mastered nnscif; 
subdued my rebellious spirit, and forced 
iny reluctant limbs to bear me at their 
best speed towards the church. Hurry 
pivvmited relleclion on my way tliilher, 
and I never paused until I arrived at the 
portals of the temple; tliero I stopped 
for a moment, and in that moment per- 
ceived that 1 was a quarter of un hour 
behind my time. 'Fliis did not tcini to 
diminish my embarrassment, which had 
returned in full force ; but seeing all at 
stake, 1 summoned resolution, and a 
desperate ellort brought nio within the 
church. The first thing 1 perceived was 
a large party assembled around the altar, 
and some ceremony appeared to be going 
on. ! ho I” said I, “all in good time ; 
my turn comes second.” With cautious 
steps and slow, I approached : the first 
thing I heard on getting within ear-shot 
was the conclusion of the last portion 
of the marriage ritual. I went nearer; 
what wero my feelings as I beheld my 

friend M and my intended bride 

rfse from the albir. For once the effect 
of circumstances overcame my bashful- 
ncss : “ Surely, surely,’* I cried, “ there 
has been some mistake here : what does 
(his mean ?'* M— • turned to me with 
his usual good-natured smile, ajid ex- 
claimed-^ 

“ O, no, my dear fellow, there has been 
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no mistake ; you knbw it was always iny 
wish to oblige you; in this you see 
another instance of it : the lady was 
kept here waiting for half an hour in 
high dudgeon lest she should not get 
married at all. Knowing that nothing 
would displease you more than to have 
her vexed, I took your place?, and sup- 
posed that I must (ill your intended 
situation and duties : I hope you esti- 
mate my services at their proper value.** 
I had* heard (piite enough ; I left the 
church rather quicker than I entered it, 
and from that day have never looked man, 
woman, nor child in the face. I have altered 


the title of my treatise; I shall now 
call it “ the uncertain temper of woman 
explained and exemplified and really 
it answers to its title surprisingly well. 
When I have given it to the public as 
iny last gift and legacy, it is my intention 
to retire to a hermitage in the Black 
Forest, where my days will glide on 
undisturbed, and my bashfulness be 
only appan?nt to wild boars and wood- 
peckers. But before we part, let me 
strenuously urge my friends, female as 
w'cU as male, never to make love by 
proxy. 

W. Law Gane. 


THE FALL OF JEKICHO. 

BY W. LAW GANK. 

Hark ! hark ! the awful trumpet sounds, 
Jehovah rides the blast; 

Proud Jericho, her sun is set — 

This day, this day’s her last! 

Her chieftains are mute with despair, 
For her temples shall be the w'olfs lair. 

Again! again! the trumpet peals. 

And Israel’s cohorts stand, 

To do the bidding of The Lord, 

With poised spear and braml ! 

The cheeks of the haughty are pale. 
And wild shrieks rise loud on the gale. 

Again, tlie fearful note swells higli ! 

Oil ! who can brave The Loud? 

And Israel hath a mightier stay, 

Than spear or glittering sword ! 

’Tis done ! and the pride of the high, 
Hath pa$s*d as the cloud of the sky. 

Sec I see I the tow’ring walls o'ercast ! 

And oh ! that fearful crash ! 

Loud ! loud ! the awful tli under rolls, 
The angry lightnings flash! 

No engines, bcleag’ring, assail’d 
The Lord, for his lov'd hath prevailed! 


MEMOIR OF RUBINI. 


(From Castil Bhize.) 


It bis been remarked that tbe district 
of Bci^amo is celebrated above all other 
nlaces in Italy, or indeed in the world, 

\ax \mx mxia.%. 

VVlieflier this pnvilegei enjoyed almost ex- 
clusivjjjiy by the natives of Bergamo, origi- 
nates in the sun that warms them, the air 
they breathe, the water they drink, or the 


polenta thev feed on, has not been ascer- 
tained. There is no certainty in tbe 
matter, except that the Bergamasco throat 
litter Wl 

key ut, fourth line, better than any other 
in the universe, whether belonging to a 
feathered or unfeathered biped. 

Nine out of ten of the Italian tenom 
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come from Bergamo: so well is this known 
by the managers of theatres on the conti- 
nent, that they as regularly go to Borguino 
to recruit their tenor artistes^ as the French 
horse-dealers go to the district of Cainar- 
gue to buy white horses. But Bergamo 
neither furnishes hassc.s nor sopranos ; the 
country only produces tenors, and I have 
only to mention to the readers lislof persons 
well known since the last century, in the 
highest ranks of their art, as tenor singers, 
to prove the truth of this curious state- 
ment. The following celebrated tenor sing- 
ers were all natives of Bergamo : — 

The three brothers, Bianchi ; Davide the 
father, and Davide the son ; Vigaroni, whom 
Rubini strongly resembles in purity of 
style and boldness of execution ; Nozzari, 
Donzelli, Bordogni, Marchetti, Trezzini, 
Bonetti, Pasini, Cantu, wlio (piiltcj the 
stage to devote his fine voice to the service 
of the church : to these wc may aihl the 
great tenor Bolognesi, who was the delight 
of all Italy and Sicily ; unfortunately he 
had contracted a vile habit of drinking, 
and by pouring ardent spirits down his 
throat, destroyed the delicate organs on 
which depended his ability as a singer, 
and in despair at being reduced from sing- 
ing to speaking, he determined not to sur- 
vive his voice, so fitting up a fusil with a 
foot-piece, he discharged tlie piece into his 
breast, and thus committed suicide. 

Rubini is likewise a Bergamasco. 
know of but one Rubini; the Italians of 
three; for this talent generally runs in 
families at Bergamo, althoiigli, like tlic 
birds, females arc never gifted with a fine 
voice in that country. Out of seven chil- 
dren, of whom Cian Battista and ('ate- 
rina Rubini were the parents, at Ilomano, 
a little town of the province of Bergamo : 
three of them, the hoys, were professional 
tenors of high repute, while among the four 
girls not one could sing a note. I’hc eldest 
of the sons, Geremia (under which amiable 
looking appellation may be recognised the 
scriptural name of Jeremy, or Jeremiah,) 
had a very fine voice, but was forced to 
quit the theatre on account of ill health. 
Giacomo Rubini is in high repute in Ger- 
many as a dramatic singer ; he likewise 
holds the post of first tenor at the royal 
chapel of the King of Saxony. Gian Bat- 
tista Rubiui is the younge.st son, and the 
one whose fame is so well established in 
England and hVance : he was born on the 
7th of April, 179.>. 

The father of our Rubini was a musician 
at Romano, and played the horn at the 
theatre : he was an industrious and inde- 
fatigable soul, and added to his profession 
that of manager to a travelling company of 
muaieians, which went from convent to 
content, and got up a very creditable per- 
formance on idte-aays, to the honour and 


glory of the patron saint of the com* 
munity. This was a very pleasant way of 
filling up the spare time from the theatre : 
they arrived in good time at the convent 
or clmrch where their services were, re- 
quired, and found their desks and a good 
breakfast prepared for them. The elder 
Ruhiid brought with him a portfolio of 
musMes, vespers, mottets, and litanies, in 
which his hand were well versed, and the 
monks or nuns chose whatever they 
thought most suitable for their patron or 
patroness. The elder Rubini figured in 
these solemnities in the double dignity of 
horn-player and manager ; he had, besides, 
three sons enrolled in his company. Gian 
Battista, our Rubini, sung among these 
travelling mwsicijuis at the infantile age of 
eight, when he was not taller than the bow 
of a vjoliii. lie used to he perched on a 
stool to sing the Sahe Uvyina, and was 
always rewarded for his sweet execution 
and ilocility, by the caresses and hon bons 
of every community of nuns the little crea- 
ture encounlcrcti in his professional stroll- 
iugs. 

We shall always find the highest musi- 
cal geniuses reared in a school where ne- 
cessity forced them to l>c industrious, and 
constantly occupy their time in one depart- 
ment or the other. Whenever their voices 
were mt needed, the father of the young 
Uuhini^s made tlicm take a part in the 
orchestra, where (Viacomo and Gian Bat- 
tista played on the violin, and Gerernia 
performed on the organ. Thus they were 
never idle, and liad always the study and 
practice of music before them in a manner 
where they were always forced to do their 
best. 

Nothing could be more picturesque than 
the musical pilgrimages undertaken by 
Rubini and his travelling hand of harmo- 
nists, setting out from Romano on one of 
their GNpeditions with their viols and vio- 
liiios, theirhorns and bassoons, their violin- 
cellos and clarionets. The great double 
bass travelled on the back of an ass, and 
at every step of the peaceable animal sent 
forth a sort of low groan. 'Hiere inarched 
their commander in -chief with his pockets 
stuffed full of little rolls of music, being 
divisions of Pcrgolese or Ctmarosa, Zin- 
garclli or Meyer, which were to be distri- 
buted to his band on their arrival at the 
field of action. No noisy wheels ever in- 
terrupted a discussion on a point of art, for 
tlie troop always went on toot ; and thus 
brought a better appetite to the breakfast 
or supper prepared lor them by tbeir hot- 
pi table ecdesiastic employers. 

One day, this joyous band were pursu- 
ing their way, without dreaming of apy 
barm, through the valley of Bramb^L 
when suddenly a man started frmn beiunda 
group ofliigh rooka, and levellea bis biw* 
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derbuss right in their path. ITic pockets 
of our trouliadours were utterly void of 
every thing but music paper and rosin, 
and they so informed their interrupter, with 
many apologies for their barrenness of cash. 
The man with the rifle was none of your 
poor tattered scarecrows of banditti, that 
look as if they cry “ stand** to the true 
man, out of the very desperation of rags 
and wretchedness.* No.no! he was at- 
tired in an elegant suit of black velvet, 
barred with gold embroidery, that would 
have done honour to the part of the 
Count in Figaro ; he wore a hat adorned 
with ribbons, whose long ends fell almost 
to his waist ; he had a rich sash and 
belt, Avcll furnished with chased dagger 
and pistols. II is figure was tall and 
athletic, and, independently of his thea- 
trical costume, he had the handsomest 
face and fine.st form of any man in Italy. 
Those who are Avell versed in local Italian 
liiKiory of the present times, will knoAv 
that this gay gallant was the ceJeliratcd 
carkmare Pariiii, a self-constituted rc- 
clresser of wrongs, and champion of liberty 
and equality, who Avas an outlaw, and laid 
all the siqiportcrs of governiTicnt in that 
district, hy turns, under conlrilmtiou. Al- 
though he Avas not considered by the jieo- 
plc in general as a robber, there Avas a 

I iiice Oil his head, but an encounter with 
lim Avas considered Avith some little terror. 

After the troop of singers and syinpho- 
nistes had halted respectfully before this 
redoubtable adversary, he addres.sed iheni 
thus, 

“ You are going to Vilminore, I think ?** 
We arc so. Signor Pacini,'' replied the 
elder llubini. 

** I ha\x* a request to make to you, and for 
that purpose I AA’aylaid you in order to sig- 
nify my Avishes. Be not alarmed, 1 mean 
you no harm — 1 love music, and have often 
done myself the honour to protect musi- 
cians. 1 Avill noAv explain Avbat I AA^ant of 
you. You know that a price is set upon 
my head, I shall some day be shot like a 
dog, in the corner of a u'ood, or on the 
highway ; I shall fall hy the ball of some 
traitor, and my body will be hacked to 
pieces without receiving the rites of religion, 
or the spiritual succour of holy church. 
You are going to perform at Vilminore, I 
will be there at the hour of the mass, and 
for my body (being there present; you shall 
sing a de vrofundis and libera. 

The elder Rubini assured him that they 
would exert their best skill to give him 
the utmost satisfaction. The caravan then 
filed oif before the fierce carbonare. 

Scarcely had the. choir arriA ed and taken 
their places, before the carbonare Pacini 
was seen leaning just within the church 
door, Us l^luiifcrbuss under his arm, and 
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his band on his dagger. He listened to 
bis own funeral serAdcc with the firmness 
of a hero, and the resignation of a Chris- 
tian ; nor did he quit his post till the Credo 
Ava.s sung, and the solemn mass that fol- 
lowed it. The music finished, he made 
good his retreat, having first acknoAvledged 
his obligation to the band by a gracious 
inclination of the head, like a sovereign 
AA'ho condescends thus to signify that he 
is content with the performances of the 
musicians of his chajiel. We think these 
tAvo srenas, both that in the pass and in 
the chapel, would make good pictures. 

Hoon after this inU'entiire, Pacini met 
Avith the fate he had foreboded. He had a 
trusted companion whose office it Avas al- 
AA'jiys to AA'atch by him when he slept. 
'J'his Avretoh, temjited by the price of ten 
thousand ducats, discharged his hliiiider- 
biiss into Pacini’s bosom Avhile he Avas 
sleeping, and cutting oil* his friend's head, 
and carrying it to the gOA^rnment, got the 
rcAA’ard. Sordid wretch ! 

'J'he elder llubini thinking that his son 
(lian Battista Avouhl study with greater 
regularity at a distance from home, placed 
him under the care of one Don Santo, a 
priest and organist at Adro, in the province 
of Urescia. Don Santo A\'as a fine com- 
jioser, and well grounded in the rules of 
singing, but he either Avas unacquainted 
with the best mode of communicating his 
knoAvledge, or of winning the attention of 
his pupil, for he sent hiiif hack to his 
father in less than a year, Avith the assur- 
ance that young llubini would ncA^er make 
a singer, and then advised his father to 
seek fur him some other professmn. The 
father laughed this judgment to scorn ; he 
commenced giving his son a regular series 
of lessons, and Avhen he had obtained the 
results he expected, he invited Don Santo 
to hear a mass, in AAdiich young llubini sung 
the Qui tdUis in so divine a manner, that, 
despite of his former predictions, his late 
master was transported, and the father en- 
joyed a double triumph, both as parent and 
professor. 

At the age of twelve years, young Ru- 
bini made his dtbut on the stage at Ro- 
mano, his native town, in the part of a 
woman. This oddprtma donna dressed for 
the character Avhich he Avas to undertake, 
figured at the door of the theatre, seat- 
ed betAveen two lights, and before a basin 
wherein the play going population deposit- 
ed their payments ; and this Avas the way 
in which the grazioee of all Europe re- 
ceived his first benefit from the public. 

The success of his d/ibut was considered 
very complete. Soon after, he entered 
into a theatrical engagement at Bergamo, 
where, however, neither his talents as actor 
nor singer Avere at first acknowledged, for 
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his principal duties were to play on the 
violin between the acts of the comedy, and 
to sing in choruses ; perhaps his voice had 
not yet attained its fine tone i* it certainty 
was not appreciated till accident caused it 
to be noticed by the public. A new piece 
was in rehearsal, and a difficulty arose res- 
pecting the person who was to sing a par- 
ticular cavatina. I'he prompter mentioned 
Rubini, who was called, and promised by 
the manager a piece of five franca in re- 
ward if he gave satisfaction. '1 he hoy un- 
dertook the cavatina, and was ra])turoiisly 
applauded. It was an air of Lainberti : 
Rubini keeps the music yet as a memorial, 
and sometimes sings it out of gratitude. 
Notwithstanding the voice of the ymiiig 
man completely filled up the theatre Ber- 
gamo, which IS larger than that of the 
Academic Roy ale de Musique, at Baris, 
yet he was rejected, as wanting compass, 
when the manager of the Milan theatre 
had to choose singers for the Opera. So 
much for the judgment of managers, it is 
the public alone that knows how to place 
talent in its proper grade 

When Rubini was about seventeen he 
Joined an itinerant company, and gave up 
singing in chorus, and the violin, for a dra- 
matic career. At Fossano he acted in ** 1 
Due Frigionnieri” of Pneitta, “ Don Papi- 
rio*’ by (iuglieimi, and “ 11 Venditor d’Ace- 
to”of Meyer. After many adventures lihcu- 
liar to strolling players, he was settled, du- 
ring the sumiifbr of 1811. at VercelH, with 
his troop; but the theatre was obliged to be 
closed for a month while it was under re- 
pair. During this vacation, Rubini and a 
clever violinist of the name of Modi, agreed 
to make a tour through the neighbouring 
towns and villages, for the purpose of giving 
Concerts, and thereby ])icking up a few 
ducats : Rubini was the possessor of six 
loiiis, which he generously embarked in the 
speculation. Modi bad but four. With this 
capital they hired a cabriolet, and set forth 
on their expedition. The first place they 
arrived at wa.s Alexandria della Paglia, 
where they applied to the mayor fur per- 
mission to give a concert ; but that worthy 
functionary declined compliance, as he hail 
that very evening given permission to a 
rival violinist to perform in the town. At 
Novi, their next stage, the comedians were 
playing every night, therefore they could 
not get an audience. At Valenza, our 
troubadours found neither rival nor theatre; 
but the bishop was dead, and his flock 
were engaged in mourning his loss. Quite 
deaerate with all these hindrances, the 
unrortunate musicians turned their steeds 
for Vercelli whence they came, for both 
their parses and their patience were in a 
state of exhaustion. As they approached 
the town of Trino, the' road was choked 
by immense droves of swine bound for 
D— VoL. IX. JetT. 


that place. It was market-day ; and Trino, 
be it known, is the Rumford of that part of 
Italy. Kxceedingly malcontent they made 
their entry into Trino at snail’s. pace, in the 
midst of an ocean of pigs, which impeded 
their chariot wheels per force. In this 
state they were spied by a friend, an ama- 
teur of music, with whom they liad made 
acmiaintance at Vercelli. This dileUantc, 
making his way to them through all im- 
pediments, soon heard the account of their 
disasters. “ If you will liut give a concert 
here,’* he said, ** [ think you will be repaid 
for all your disappointments.’* 

Here ?” said Rubini, looking rnefully 
at the fresli inundations of pigs that 
went s(pie:ikiiig and grunting past. Yes, 
here,” said ihe zealous fiiend : “it shall he 
no expense to you, 1 will lend you a large 
concert room, 1 will take the part of bass 
with the violincello, and I have a friend 
who plays admiraldy well on the horn who 
will volunteer his services.” 

That very noon thclowii-crierannuunced 
the concert with his trumpet. It was to 
take, place at day-light, to save the expense 
of candles. As soon as it was announced, 
the pig-merchants and saiisagc-inakers of 
Trino ran in crowds to have their ears re- 
freshed with other music than the scjucuk- 
ing of their swine, and munilicently paid 
their ten sous pieces with a good grace 
for admission. I’lie concert went ofi' with 
great (x7a/, the ])ig- venders of Italy fully 
upprecialed the powers of the great Rubini, 
and the receipts amounted to a very re- 
spectable sum 

Rubini rorn'ained with the Vercelli com- 
pany, enduring at times great hardships, 
till, conceiving himself ill-treated by Fer- 
rari the manager, he determined to seek 
his foriiine at Milan, 'i’iiere the Marquis 
Belcredi, who had some concern with the 
operas, propo-sed to engage him for a short 
autumn un piccolo aulunno of four months 
at Pavia, at a salary of eleven crowns per 
month. 

” But how can I get there ?’* asked the 
destitute vocalist. 

“ You can go on foot,” said Belcredi, '* it 
is not far.** 

Where am I to get lodgings?” 

'*'rhe manager is to find you a little 
chamber, one lodges at Pavia at no cost hi 
all.” 

“ How can I find myself clothes ?” 

/‘Your coat is new, it will last you re- 
spectably for six months, and you will re- 
ceive your salary at the end of four.” 

•• Yet I must eat.” 

“ True, but singers ought not to overload 
their stomachs. ‘ A little soup and bouUi 
for the morning meal, and salad for supper 
is all-sufficient. Go, go, my friend ; this is 
your first step into the world, and if you are 
deterred by difficulties of minor iaipoitaiiee« 
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von may waste your bebt years with stroU 
ler«.'' 

Rubini took this excellent advice, went 
to Pavia, and succeeded so well that his 
fame reached Milan. At the end of the 
engagement, the Marquis Belcredi went to 
Pavia, and engaged him for the carnival, 
and then sent him to Brescia, giving him a 
thousand francs for the season. After- 
wards he sung at V^enice with the basso Zam- 
boni, while Madame Marcolini was the con- 
tralto: it was for the latter singer that 
Rossini wrote the " Italian! in Algieri.” 

Soon after, the Marquis Belcredi made 
him sign an engagement with Barbaja, di- 
rector of the Naples theatre, for six months, 
at eighty-four ducats per month. Here he 
sung “1 Fiorentini” with Pellegrini. In 
case of very decided success, the contract 
with the manager declared that the engage- 
ment could be renewed for a year at one 
hundred and ten ducats per month. 

The success of Rubini was most com- 
plete ; nevertheless, the niggardly manager 
finding that tlie young singer was very de- 
sirous of remaining at Naples, for the sake 
of becoming familiar with the routine of a 
great theatre, and of receiving the excellent 
lessons of Nozzari, whose instructions were 
improving him daily, took advantage of 
his necessity of acceptance. Barbaja only 
ofTered to renew his enjjageinent at seventy 
ducats, instead of the eighty-four for which 
he had at first agreed. Rulnni, looking for- 
ward to better limc.s, which he knew de- 
pended on his continuance at Naples, had 
the good sense to comply with the tyran- 
nical laws of the avaricious manager. 
When ncce]Jtirig them he said, ** You now 
lake advantage of my situation, but, sooner 
or later, you will have to repay me what 
you deprive me of with interest, when my 
fame is fully esahlished." 

It was in ISlfi, when Rubini was in his 
one-and-twentieth year, that the first opera 
was written that contained an air written 
on purpose for his voice ; this was in the 
** Adelson c Salviua.'’ composed by Fiora- 
vanti. The air was a duo, sung by this te- 
nor and Pellegrini ; the efiect was admira- 
ble. The same composer wrote “ Comin- 
gio Romito,*' in 1817* The principal part 
was confided to Rubini, whose success was 
so great, that itexturtv^d even from the ma- 
nager, Barbaja, a handsome sum, in addi- 
tion to the young singer’s month W appoint- 
ment. Rubini, in 1818, went to Rome with 
Pellegrini ; Fiorav anti, who had got the situ- 
ation of master of the chapel at the cathe- 
dral of St. Peter, here greeted his friends 
with the intelligence that he was writing 
his opera of ** Enrico IV.” ^As the composer 
liidshed bis acts* he sent them pieoe-meal 
to be studied by Rubini and Pellegrini, it 
was tb9«tNAiag before the represen- 
Utioa^lip Riabiui got the grand eavatlna 
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of his part of Henry the Fourth ; he read 
it, whistled it over, and sung it the next 
evening. 

It was at the carnival of 1819 that the 
opera of” La Gazza Ladra” was first repre- 
sented at Rome. Rubini, Ambroggi, Pelle- 
grini, and Mademoiselle Morabelle perform- 
ed in this chef^d*mixre. Ambroggi repre- 
sented the Innkeeper^ the part that had been 
originally wTitten for him ; Pellegrini Bus- 
ts iiied the character of Fernando, The 
opera, thus strongly cast, was welcomed at 
Rome with enthusiasm that amounted to a 
mania. Kvery evening was encored repeat- 
edly the prison duo of ” Forse un di conos- 
cerai” (perhaps one day it will be known), 
sung between Mademoiselle Momhelli and 
Rubini. 'i'hc Roman ladies were perfectly 
bewitched with this celebrated scene: it was 
the rage for the masks at the carnival balls 
to carry puppets dressed in costume like 
Gianetto and Ninetta in the opera of “ La 
Gazza and these little dolls were, next to 
the performers they represented, the exclu- 
sive objects of the attention of the fair 
Romans At this time Bcnclli, who had 
been commissioned by the Parisian Opera 
4irector4! to engage singers in Italy, would 
have persuaded Rubini to accept his oilers, 
but Barbaja intcr[)osed, and refused his con- 
sent to this agreement. 

Whilst at Rome, Rubini often sung to 
the Princess Pauline Borghuse, who greatly 
admired his voice, and in its soothing 
tones sought a remedy froit the profound 
melancholy which oppressed her. It was 
remembered, that, some time b fore, the 
Princess Belmonte had been nearly brought 
to the grave by a nervous afiiiction on the 
spirits, fur which no cure could be found, 
till the celebrated tenor singer, KalF, re- 
peated lo her every evening for a month the* 
air of ” Solitario bosco oinbroso,” (lonely 
shady wood), for which melody she had 
a particular alFection, and every time she 
heard it sung by this great vocalist, she 
shed a torrent of tears. The relief of weep- 
ing had before been denied this lady, and 
the melodious voice of Rafif caused these 
salutary tears to flow ; which, perhaps, re- 
lieved the overcharged brain from mad- 
ness, for she soon after recovered her spi- 
rits and hcathfu l gaiety.* The» Princess 
* Wo are fnr from interested in sd^ing, that 
English physiciaos cenuot do better in inauy 
casHS of nervous weakness, than recommend 
light iind agreeahla rending to their alHicted 
patients : we say it without affectation, that 
several eminent medical men, as well as affee- 
tionaio friends, have recommended even this 
Magazine ns a source of Tomfort for the invalid ; 
with whot beneficial effect it is not for us to 
speak: but we strongly recommend a diver- 
sion which sliuU not weary ; a reading which 
can for a brief space ot least engross attlation 
— innd thus giro to nature her full power, tern* 
porally, and perhaps, poraaiieoll/, of ovSN 
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Pauline Borgh^se had recourse to the same 
remedy; but the sorrow with which she 
mourned a falling house was too deep- 
seated to yield to song; the accents of 
Rubini might for a time soothe, but could 
not heal her grief. She often sent for Rubini 
to hear his melodies, and when he left Home, 
she presented him with a suuerb diamond. 

After Rubini returned to Naples, he went 
to Palermo with Donzelli and Liibluche. 
He appeared there with Lablache in 11 
Matrimonio Segreto,’* wherein Lablache 
represented II Conte Rohinsone, 

In Italy, jealous husbands are scarcely 
known. Pass the Straits of Messina, and 
you find the dagger, the poison, the cord, 
and the dungeon, all ready to vindicate the 
least infraction of decorum. Sicilian hus- 
bands combine the suspicious manners of 
Spanish spouses of the fifteenth century, 
with Turkish vigilance and vengeance. 
If a singer at the theatre is supposed to 
direct his regards too long to one particular 
box, he is likely to rue such imprudence, 
even if it be only the effect of accident. 

When Uubini first arrived at Palermo, 
he hud an introduction to the patronage of 
a princess, whose name must not be men- 
tioned here, 'l lie lady receiveil him with 
thd graciousness that is generally accorded 
to persons of talent ; and without the slight- 
est design on the heart of his beautiful 
patroness;, Rubini paid herthe compliment 
usually afforded to ladies of the. first rank 
in Italy, wdio patronise music, by address- 
ing some of his most brilliant perform- 
ances to her box. The prince, her husband, 
who was possessed of a large share of Sici- 
lian jealousy, did not understand this mu- 

coming a disease, which, in loo many cases, at 
least, arises from the action of mind upon n 
frame weakened by the misdirection of its own 
energies, and feeding upon the constitution of 
the sufl'erer. None are ignorant of the effect 
of music (too poiverfiil perhaps for the really 
w<?ak«iie<l patient to listen to, when agreeable 
reading might bo beneficial) upon almost eveiy 
frame. 1’he band plays — tho stationary muU 
titude is in an instant rolnutarittf in motion; 
if the air bo cheerful, every countenance beams 
with joy ; if sombre its bearing, almost every 
visage is downcast. And in this there appears 
to be soiiietliiiig natur.il— srpnetliing which 
forms part of our very nature. The child no 
less than the tutored man feels it. and responds 
to its well-called ** touching" tones ; even the 
hardy Highlander, absent in distant regions, is 
carried back heart and soul to bis native hills, 
end could uot be detained by the rigour of dis- 
eiplioe, were particular airs not prohibited 
which would remind him of hia owu country. 
David .calmed the of bis passions 

hy means of music. Again then, we repeat, 
let the physician try all in his power, by such 
exercise of mind over matter, (o work a new 
era in the healing art : we ^oubt not much yet 
remains^ under this head, to bo tecampliebed. 
— Ed. 


sical homage, and thought the beat mode 
of silencing the throat of the presumptu- 
ous first tenor was by cutting u, a bruta- 
lity by no means surprising in a country 
which practices all the ferocious usages of 
the middle ages, where, the nobles retain 
hired bravo.s for tho purposes of assassin- 
ation, and where the magistrates never 
think of investigating the deeds of a man 
of rank, but send to prison singers or 
actresses on tbe least complaint of insub- 
ordination from the grandees. 

One evening as Rubini was returning 
through a dark street home from the thea- 
tre, after a very successful performance, he 
was seized by two rufiians who pinioned 
him, and threw a thick coverlet over his 
face, which they drew tight at the back of 
his head to stille hU cries. Could he 
even have called for succour, in Palermo it 
would have been useless, no person would 
have troubled himself to interfere, as the 
populace consider that such doings are al- 
ways commanded by some great man, 
whose orders oughi to be respected. Mean- 
time. the bravos hurried Rubini down to 
thebeach, with the intention of poniarding 
him, and throwing him into the sea. Ru- 
bitii commended hia soul to Cod. in tho 
firm belief that be should never again sing 
a cavatina in this worlil. At that moment, 
one of his executioners recognised him. 
This worthy was a dilettante in low life, a 
perfect fanatic in music and singing, a spe- 
cies of lazzaronc, who had once begged 
orders of Rubini as he went into the thea- 
tre, and struck by the man’s ])assioii for 
music, Rubini had good-naturedly given 
him free entrance. Never were free tick- 
ets better disposed of, for they certainly 
saved the finely-organized throat of Rubini 
fiom destruction; the musical brigand not 
only relaxed his murderous clutch from 
the said tuneful throat, but told Rubini 
what he had been hired to do, whom he 
offended, and the nature of the offence, 
advising him to be more careful while he 
remained in Sicily. It is to the suscepti- 
bility of this brigand's ears that we owe 
the safety of the throat of Hubini, a thief 
insensible to the charm of melody would 
have cut it without mercy. Honetti, a for- 
mer first tenor at Palermo, was not so for- 
tunate; be paid with his life thenenalty of 
suspicion : it is thus that the nobles of Pa- 
lermo treat their rivals in love. 

•Directly after this adventure, Rubini re- 
turned to Naples, before the conclusion of 
the year 1819.^ He found, as a debutante 
on the theatrical boards, Mademoiselle 
('homel, a scholar of the Parisian Conser- 
vatoire. Rubini heard her in ** Hhinni de 
Parigi,” an opera of Morlacchi : he was so 
enchanted with her voice and style of exe- 
cution, that he recommended Barbaja not 
to part with her, but to engage her lorl^* 
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pies, instead of nerp[amo and Palermo, whi- 
ther her destination was. Harbaja followed 
his advice, and Mademoiselle Chornel was 
the ornament of the Neapolitan staj^e for 
two years, during which time she so often 
played Hosina to Rubini's Ahnaviva, and 
their hands were eo often joined before the 
fall of the curtain, that they at last took it 
into their heads to ratify this marriage in 
ood earnest, and Mademoiselle Chomcl 
ecamc Madame Rubini. 

, In 1824, Rarbajulost the direction of the 
Naples theatres; nevertheless, he did not 
relinquish the enfja^jernents of his sinjrera, 
hut earned to Vienna the most finished and 
niiineroiis com])any that had perhaps ever 
met tojrelhcr. Anion" his tenors he could 
reckon Davidr, Rubini, Donzelli.aiid Cici- 
inara ; his bases were iiablache, Ainl)io"iri, 
Rotticelli, and Hassi. lie had nine prima 
donnas, who hail attained, or since have ac- 

a uired, j;rcat names : these were, Madames 
.ubini, Mainville Fodor, Kckerlin, Un^her, 
Dardanelh, (irimbaun, and Mademoiselles 
•Sonla^, (iiudetta (Irisi, and Mombclli. At 
this time, Mercadante wrote ** 11 Podesta 
di Rur^^os,’’ whose libretto is an imitation 
of the “Alcaide of Molorido,” l)y Picard. In 
this piece Ruhini, Lablachc, and Madame 
Mainville Fodor, undertook the principal 
parts. The opera was received at the impe- 
rial capital of Austria with {^reat ajipkuse ; 
and notwithstaiidinji^ his competition with 
such constellations of talent, Ruhini made 
daily proj^rcss in public favour. 

The time at length came, when Rubini 
appeared at Paris, whither bis reputation 
had preceded him. His dvbiit was made 
at the theatre. Favant, October 0, 1825, in 
the jiart of Ramiro in the “ Cenerentola 
the sensation he excited M'ill not be easily 
forgotten by his singing a cavatina of 
Raimondi. After six months Oarbaja again 
recalled him, to the great regret of his 
Parisian audiences. Flc obtained from 
the French journalists unbounded commen- 
dations, and the title of King qf the Te- 
nors, 

He divided the year 182G between Na- 
ples and Milan ; it was at the latter city 
that Bellini wrote for him the fine part of 
GuaJtiero in ** 11 Pirata.’* The year 1827 
he was engaged at Vienna and at Milan. 

Donizetti composed “Anna Bolena,^' and 
Bellini “ La Sunnambula:*’ they were both 
first performed at the theatre Carcano. Ru- 
bini, Gain, and Madame Pasta, supported 
the principal characters in these celebrated 
pieces. 

The quality of Rubini*s man'ellous voice 
had been gradually improving for the last 
8i.x years, and had not, perhaps, reached its 
present exquisite tone till this season, when 
Bellini, and Donizetti, taking advantage of 
his knd original powers, composed 

sonANf# their celebrated melodies, to suit 
his flexible talent. 


His first appearance in London was in 
the character of Gualtiero in “ 11 Pirata,*' 
while his wife jdayed the part of Imogene, 
Their success was so decided, that they 
were summoned on the scene after the 
opera : a testimonial not very common 
from an English audience. Madame Ru- 
bini could with her own talents have sup- 
ported a less gifted partner ; but Rubini 
was desirous that she should give up the 
fatigues of a theatrical life ; and as they 
have no family to provide for, he thinks 
his own exertions sufficient for the task of 
realizing their fortune. For fifteen years 
Rubini and his wife were entangled by the 
claims of Barbaja, who disposed of their 
persons and voices as he pleased. It is 
true that this manager yielded Rubini’s 
talents to the princijial capitals of Europe, 
but this was for his own most enormous 
profit ; for instance, when Rubini has been 
paid the sum of 125,000 francs for the ser- 
vices of himself and his wife, only 60,000 
found their way to these performers ; the 
rest was devoured by the manager at Na- 
ples, whose bond-people they were. 

This statement ought a little to ame- 
liorate the angry feeling that is often ma- 
nifested by the English public, when their 
journalists comment on the immense sums 
received by foreign artists for the exer- 
tion of their vocal powers, when we find 
that the chief part of these enormous 
proceeds are absorbed by those who have 
undertaken to bring forward and make 
known those rare talents which give ex- 
quisite delight to an audience ; and when 
we consider that the cruel catarrhs, which 
are the scourge of our island, often en- 
tirely destroy the delicate organs on which 
depend the peculiar tone of a fine voice, 
and this painful malady frequently seizes 
the unhappy patient at the moment when 
exertion is most called for, we sh^l find 
that England is not quite the paradise for 
foreign performers, which it has been 
usually represented to be by our periodical 
press. 

The height of Rubini is but five feet 
three inches ; but his figure is extremely 
good and well proportioned, and his ta- 
lents are decidedly dramatic ; and when a 
glimpse of talent in the Italian drama will 
admit it, our singer becomes an excellent 
actor. His voice is a true contraltino^ an ele- 
vated tenor, rising from the note mi to ut, of 
th^ voice from the chest, and prolonged to 
la in the fauset treble. Wonderful facility, 
powerful volume,' and a delicious timbre^ 
with soul- subduing pathos, characterises 
this astonishing voice. There is a sort of 
trembling on the sustained notes, which, 
instead of being considered a defect, is 
found greatly to augment the pathetic ex- 
pression for which this singer is so highly 
famed. 

It is only since the last five years that 
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Rubini has been free from the bont]«if;:e of that time between London * and Paris : 
Barbaja, and consequently capable of reap- and has held n distinjruishcd place in all 
inf( the benefit of his own talents. He ^reat musical re-unions and professional 
has divided his professional exertions since performances in both countries. 


THE ANGRY LOVER’S PARTING. 

SONNET BY DRAYTON — 1620. 

Since there’s no help — come let us kiss and part! 

Nay, I have done, you |vet no more of me ! 

And i am Rlad, yea, glad with all my heart. 

That thus so clearly 1 myself can free! 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again. 

Be it not seen in either of our brows*. 

That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Jjove’s fleeting breath, 

When bis ])ulse failing passion slirless lies, 

When faith is kneeling by his btd of death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes — 

Now, if thou would *st, when all have given him over— 
From death to light thou inigbtcst him recover! 


TALES OF THE ENGLISH CHRONICLES.t 

BV MISS AGNKS STIIICK t. A N I). 

THE CO-HEIRESS OF HEREFORD. 

CllAVTKR I. 


Humphrey de Bohun, Duke of Here- 
ford, and hereditary bigli-constahlo of 
Erigiaiid, dying in the early part of 
Richard the Second’s reign, loft two 
daughters, who were the greatest co- 
heiresses in England. 

Eleanor, the elder of the twain, was 
married before her father's death to the 
famous Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester and Buckingham, uncle to 
the reigning sovereign ; but Marv', the 
youngest, had but just attained her 
fifteenth year at the time of the Duke 
of Hereford’s decease. 

Each of these noble ladies was en- 
titled to lands whose revenues were not 
less than fifty thousand nobles a year ; a 
prodigious sum in those days, when the 
value of money was so considerable, that 
daily labourers worked twelve hours for a 
penny fee. 

In addition to her share of the divisi- 
ble lands of Hereford, the Lady Eleanor, 


in right of primogeniture, claimed tho 
castle and rich (bunuiii of Fleshy, or 
Plaisy, near Thackstead, in Essex, the 
seat of the hereditary high-coiislablo 
of England, and many other important 
seignories and privileges, besides tho 
ollice of constfible of England, which 
was granted to her hu^iband as her 
depnt\. 

Now one wonbl suppose that such a 
mighty dower with a wife would have 
been sufiicient to satisfy any one; but 
as some people can ncviir have enough 
to content them, the Duke of Gloucester 
cast a greedy eye on the younger sister's 
share of the patrimony. Unluckily for 
the Lady Mary de Bohiiif, she had been 
confided to lii.s guurdiauship by her 
father on bis death-bed, and this covet- 
ous guardian, taking undue advantage of 
the power that had been reposed iniiim, 
resolved to devote the youthful co-heiress 
to a convent, qiid by that means to appro* 


* For further notice of Riibiiii. we refer to our critiijurs upon the King’s Theatre, 
f The following Tales of tbe En^^lish Chronicles h ivo been puhlisberl in this Mnorezine ; via,— > 
No. 1. Hubert 4e Uurgh, the favourite of King Henry the Third, January, 1831, p. 6. 

No. 3. The Sanctuary, in the aama reign. April, 1831. p. 206. 

No. 3. The Prisoner of State, during the Wars of York end Lancaster, DeceiDber^ 1834, 
p. 378 ; and Janunry, 18.35, p. 10. 

No. 4. The Double Bridal, during the same period, r:h, 18'W, p. 1.50. 

No. 5. Sir Lucas Stsomore and the Lwd High Admiral, February and M'-irel-, 1836, pp. 103 
and 160. 

The above numbers may be had singly, or in the respective hsilf-yearly volumes. 
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priate the whole of the lands and honours 
of Hereford to his own use, in right of 
his wife. 

The Duchess Eleanor, even if con- 
sulted in this matter, which is a very 
doubtful point, offered no opposition in 
her sister’s behalf to the pleasure of her 
princely consort, for she was one of those 
quiet patterns of conjugal duty who knew 
no other law than the will of an impe- 
rious husband, and the royal duke her 
spouse was absolute master of his own 
house, from the lowest cellar to the loftiest 
attic. 

He was, it is true, the most strenuous 
advocate for public liberty that ever courted 
the favour of the Commons ; but woe to 
those who nurtured the slightest resistance 
to his own private despotism, or interfered 
with his schemes cither of gain or ambi- 
tion. 

Had he obeyed the dictates of his 
arbitrary and covetous temper, he would 
immediately, upon her fathers death, 
have consigned his young sister-in-law to 
the dreary shades of a cloister, without 
condescending eitlicr to coiisidt her 
inclination, or to have recourse to any 
sort of device to load her taste that way ; 
but the wealthy co-heiress of Hereford 
was an object of eager attention, not only 
to all tlie needy courtiers and protligatc 
favourites of King Richard 11., but also 
to every bachelor member of the royal 
family, all of whom kept a jealous eye 
upon the duke’s proceedings, and he was, 
therefore, constrained to dissemble his 
designs, and play a cautious game with 
respect to his rich ward. 

The Lady Mary dc Bohun was in her 
(ifteenth year at tlic time of her father’s 
death ; “ a perilous age,” as her guardian 
observed with a deep sigh to his ever 
acquiescent consort, the Duchess Eleanor. 
Moreover, she was of a high spirit ; and 
since tho marriage of her elder sister, 
she had governed her governesses, ruled 
her masters, and rendered her noble 
father, the lord high-constable of England 
himself, the puppet of her baby whims. 

Tho Duko of Gloucester was aware he 
had to deal with a damsel who, young as 
she was, know her own consequence — 
one who, had she boon the elder sister, 
would have claimed her father’s office 
of lord* high* constable of England, and 
scorned, to ps^ctice it by deputy, eveii 
thou|ii ^lat Meputy wore her own hus- 
band, atn a Plantagenet, 


She knew the omnipotence of wealth, 
girl as she was, as well as if she had been 
the lord chancellor. She had been 
taught by her father to look down with 
pity, allied to contempt, on the poverty 
of her sovereign, and to treat the preten- 
sions of all the noble suitors who had 
hitherto sought her hand with utter dis- 
dain. 

The confiding frankness of early youth, 
which bopeth all things and belie veth all 
things, had been carefully checked ^nd 
repressed by the worldly wisdom of her 
cautious father, who taught her to suspect 
guile and deep design in every one about 
her. 

This was one of the pains and penal- 
ties attached to the envied possession of 
riches which the heiresses of all ages 
are doomed to pay : those gilded fetters 
which restrain the sweet llame of natural 
feeling, and check the warm affections of 
a young heart, before the cold, cruel world, 
has thrown its first blight upon them. 

The Duke of Cilouccster observed the 
state of his sister-in-law’s mind with secret 
satii»faction. It augured well for his pro- 
ject of keeping her single. 

“ She distrusts men, already,” said he; 
she is jealous of the probable influence 
of her wealth upon those who have sought 
her in marriage of her father. She has 
never loved, and, if discreetly managed, 
she never may. The energies of her 
strong mind shall bo directed another 
way. Praise be to the saints, she is no 
beauty, and slu' has too much sense to 
fancy herself one. She will betake her- 
self to a convent of her own accord, if 
only to evince her contempt for the flat- 
teries of mercenary w'ooers ; and in the 
mean time, I will turn her attention both 
to learning and religion.” 

The result of the wily duke’s first con- 
versation with tho Lady Mary was suffi- 
cient to discourage a less resolved per- 
son ; for though she could both read and 
wTite, Avhich were rare accomplishments 
for females of the fourteenth centur}', 
she yawned aloud at his artful commenda- 
tions of the beauty of learning, and as- 
sured him “ she was a prodigy in compa- 
rison with the Duchess Eleanor her sis- 
ter, and that she already knew more than 
was required of any lady of rank and 
when he cunningly attempted to dis- 
course on piety and the charms of a holy 
life, she, with equal candour and truth, 
informed him, (hat she was not a whit 
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more heavenly-minded than himself 
and furthermore protested, “by her yea 
and nay, that she should consider it expe- 
dient for him to set her the example of 
embracing a monastic life, before she 
could resolve to give up the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world.*' 

The Duchess Eleanor stood amazed at 
the pertness of her young sister, and the 
imperious duke regretted that his office 
of guardian to this perverse damsel did 
not invest him with the power of bestow- 
ing a paternal chastisement upon her. 
However, he dissembled his wrath, spoke 
her fair, and requested the family con- 
fessor to enjoin a sharp penance for the 
good of her soul the next time she went 
to him for spiritual consolation. 

Tliis was rather an odd way of creating 
a relish for a religious life in the mind of 
a young lady wlio had avowed a profane 
disinclination for siicli things; but poli- 
ticians, when they give way to I lie indul- 
gence of ill temper, are very likely to 
defeat their own project^?. Tlio mighty 
Duke of Gloucester was not profound 
enough in his observations of the move- 
ments of tlie human heart to bo aware 
of his own want of judgment in trilles, 
and the great chain of the events in every 
person’s life are linked by minute springs, 
and those springs are, in nine cases out 
of ten, moved by trilles. 

The Lady Mary de Bohim had no\cr 
been enjoined to perform pcnancc before, 
and though she could not prove the fact, 
she somehow or other suspected that tlie 
inHictiori proceeded from the innnonce of 
her princely brother-in-law on her hi- 
therto complaisant spiritual director. She? 
did not take the thing at all graciously, 
and a few days afiorwards informed her 
sister of Gloucester, “ that she found no 
comfort in Father Benedict’s ministry, 
therefore it was her intention to choose a 
new confessor and almoner.” 

The Duchess Eleanor held up both 
hands and eyes in amazement at hearing 
a girl of fifteen talking of so presump- 
tuous a thing as discharging the family 
priest, and using her own understanding 
in the selection of another to supply his 
place. 

For the first time in her life she was 
eloquent in discussing the monstrousness 
of such a proceeding. 

Notwithstanding all the sage exordiums 
of her married sister, the perverse co- 
heiress of Hereford was resolute in her 


refusal to confess any more of her pec- 
cadilloes to the man who had ventured to 
enjoin her first penance. 

Father Benedict made a solemn com- 
plaint to the Duke of Gloucester on the 
contumacy of his ward. The duke ele- 
vated his eyebrows when ho heard the 
charge, till they touched the top of his 
low stern forehead, and addressed the 
young lady in these words - 

“ Why, how now, my lady sister ! art 
thou bent upon jiiciirring the foul name 
of a Wicklillito, by this perverse folly of 
thine, in refusing to confess thy sins, and 
obtain godly shrift for the same ?” 

“ Nay, marry, my princely brother,” 
replied the damsel, “ 1 wot not of having 
done any thing lately which requireth 
shrift of any man ; 1 know 1 lead a more 
sober life at this dull castle of Fleshy 
than the priest who enjoineth me pe- 
nances ; yea, and a more innocent one 
than he who hath put such grievous 
tyranny into iny confessor's head ; and I 
tell yon fnirlv, that rather than bo sub- 
jected to sncli a yoke, I will profess my- 
self a follower of the parson of Lutter- 
worth outright, and claim the protection 
of the right royal and puissant Duke of 
Lancaster, your brother, who is the shield 
of the Wifklifiiles.” 

“ My fair sister, this is idle discourse,” 
said the Duke of Gloucester; “ but light 
as it seemelh, it is weighty enough to 
bring you uiulcr the papal censure, if 
repeated before persons less lovingly dis- 
pose<l towards you than myself and your 
sister, my princely duchess ; and I pray 
ou to consider how grievously you may 
c mulcted both in penance of body and 
of purse, before reconciliation witn the 
church may be effected for you; therefore, 

I beseech you to call to mind the expe- 
diency of removing the evil scandal of 
your late heretical life, by settinj^ an 
edifying example of holiness and saintly 
demeanour.” 

1 have no objection,” said the young 
lady, “ to undertake a niigrimage to the 
shrine of St. Thomas ot Canterbuiy, for 
the good of roy soul.” 

“ f dare say not,” muttered the ddke 
between bis shut teeth; “ these same pi I- 
rimages are pleasant pastime for idle 
cmoisclles who are on the look-out for 
lone a(l\entures. No, no, mv fair sister,*' 
ursued he aloud, “ it is not (or those who 
ave been leading (he life of vile beretiOf, 
to presume to approach that holy tbriili*" 
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“ Then,*' 9&id the Lad} Mary;^ I will 
bound me to the holy land of blessed 
Walsingham, and expiate iny late disobe- 
dience, by qlRnring a pearl necklace upon 
our Lady 8 stirinc.*' 

Our Lady will accept nothing at thy 
hand, Lady Mary de Bnhun, till thou 
bast made the amends of leading a godly 
and devout life for at least six months 
to come,** said the duke ; “ therefore, 1 
counsel thee to begin a notable course of 
pious exercises forthwith.*' 

The first Of whicli shall be to provide 
inj^f with a truly de\out and irreproach- 
alde almoner/* replied the I.ady Mary. 

*J‘hc Duke of (iloucoster did not con- 
, test that point with his resolute ward. 
His forbearance did not proceed from an 
inclination of indulging her in her way- 
ward opposition to his pleasure, but 
because he suddenly called to mind an 
ecclesiastic fur more likely to forward his 
object with a damsel of Lady Mary’s 
temper than Father Benedict, who was, 
in sooth, a ^ery sleepy sort of person, 
who loved Burgundian wine better than his 
brc\iary, and was little likely to persuade 
a spoiled girl of fifteen, and the wealthiest 
heiress in Kngland, withal, to renounce 
the pomps, and \anitles, and riches of 
this world for a dull cornentiml life. It 
was the height of folly in the duke, to 
imagine that it would be in the power of 
any one to accomplish such a change in 
the inclinations of his sprightly, self-willed 
sister-in-law ; but great politicians often 
deceive tliemselves by making absurd cal- 
culations, so he said to himself — “The 
learned and eloquent Sylvanus Vuux, 
of Oxenford, shall be the new almoner 
for my frow'ard w'ard ; and if it be in the 
power of any one to entice a maiden of 
her temper to book learning and devotion, 
he is the man ; and 1 swear b} my hopes 
of the undivided lands of Hereford, that 
if Sylvanus prevail upon her young lady- 
ship to profess herself a nun, he shall be 
rewarded with a bishop's mitre for his 
pains.** 

Very small affection had the Lady Maiy 
de Bobu II for a father confessor of the 
Duke of Gloucester's providing, for she 
had many confessions to make of her dis- 
like to his guardianship — her distaste to 
the dull seclusion of Pleshy Castle, where 
she Wf9 as carefully mewed up from the 
sight of man, as if she had been already 
vowQtt • e and some shrew'd sus- 

picioi|)|of tier own, that it was his design 


to keep her single, because she was, as 
co-heiress with his wife, entitled to half the 
lands of Hereford, which he at present 
held in wardship. 

Now she knew she could not indulge 
herself by making disclosures of an im- 
portant nature to a priest, whom he had 
recommended so warmly as the soft 
spoken Sylvanus, of Oxenford, so she re- 
solved to treat him as a snake in the grass, 
and honour him with very little of her 
notice. It was, how'cvcr, far easier to 
make such a resolution than to keep it, 
for Svlvanus, of Oxenford, was so cour- 
teous, so affectionate, and so agreeable 
in his beha\iour to her, that, despite of 
herself, she was enticed into coinerse 
with him, both on spiritual and temporal 
matters, a dozen times a day ; and though 
she often studied disobliging speeches for 
his discomfiture, she could not find it in 
her heart to address premeditated insult 
to one so meek, so pious, and so learned, 
as the venerable Father Sylvanus. Such 
were the prevailing charms of his man- 
ners and conversation, that he, insensibly, 
and c\en against her own consent, as it 
were, led her to take delight in the 
various studios to which he directed her 
attention. Books, he soon convinced the 
Lady Mary, w^ould afford her a constant 
and pleasing resource against the dulness 
of Fleshy Castle, and the wearisome 
society of her sister and her handmaidens, 
whose whole discourse was confined to 
such topics, as patterns for embroidery 
and tapestry, the reluti\e merits of silks 
or crewels for the execution of the same, 
or the best and most improved methods 
of weaving the fine threads they spun 
from Suffolk hemp into sheets and napery. 

The Lady Mary took no pleasure 
either in stitching, spinning, or weaving. 
She liad no mother; and ever since her 
sister's marriage she had been accustomed 
to unbounded liberty. Hunting, hawking, 
and riding with her noble sire, had been 
among her favourite pursuits; and now 
she had attained to the important age of 
fifteen, she felt it difficult to conform to 
the quiet occupations of a spinster or a 
housew'ife. She did not consider that it 
was any point of duty in the heiress of 
fifty thousand nobles a year, to put any 
constraint on her inclinations ; and having 
no employment but grumbling, no amuse- 
ment but quarrelling with her princely 
brother-in-law and guardian, the tedium 
of her life till the amval of Father Syl- 
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vanu» at Plesliy Castle, can scarcely be 
described. 

If the personal advantages of her new 
almoner had borne any proportion to the 
beauty of his iniiul or the chsinits of his 
conversation, and he had happened to 
be forty years younger than he was, it is 
possible that some of the wealth of the 
ounger co-heiress of Hereford might 
ave been employed in purchasing from 
the pope a dispensatinn from his mo- 
nastic vows for Father Sylvanus Vaux, with 
liberty to marry; but the accomplished 
almoner was a little old man, blind of one 
eye, and grievously afflicted with gout 
and other maladies, which, albeit, they 
might render him the object of a fair 
young lady’s pity, were not very likt?Iy to 
create a feeling any way allied to love. 

Notwithstanding these outward defects, 
the genius and graceful manners of Father 
Sylvanus obtained for Iiiin that influence 
over the mind of tlie haughty Lady Mary 
de Bohun, which no former preceptor had 
ever possessed. Ho succeeded in con- 
vincing her of the value of intellectual 
cultivation, and she became eager to 
avail herself of the advantages of in- 
struction from such a master. To make 
up for lost time, she now studied with 
such persevering assiduity, that the Duko 
of Gloucester began to exult in the suc- 
cess of his scheme. Had that scheme 
been merely to render his petulant unin- 
formed, the most learned woman of the 
age in which she lived, he might have 
rejoiced with reason ; but he only sought 
to inspire her with a thirst for knowledge 
and a taste for studious pursuits, in the 
hope that she might be induced to retire 
to the quiet shades of a cloister, us other 
learned females had done before her, in 
oi*der to enjoy leisure and opportunity for 
their indulgence. 

Although at that period England was 
beginning to emerge in some degree 
from the profound depths of ignorance, 
which from the time of the Norman con- 
quest had overshadowed the land, yet 
learning was still in a great measure 
confined to conventual cells : which cir- 
cumstance may well account for the 
great influence of churchmen in tern* 
poral affairs, since those who think will 
rule.” The Duke of Gloucester had no 
intention of endowing his sister-in-law 
with this perilous faculty, when he took 
such exceeding pains to turn her young 
mind to the acquisition of knowledge* 
E— Vot. IX.—Jui.y. 


On tho contraiy; he fanqied that such 
pursuits as those to which shcf had fteeii 
artfully drawn, would have- the effect of 
rendering her a puisne votary - of idciil 
perfection and moral beauty, not to^bd 
met with in the coarse denizens of the^ 
w'ork-day world, from whicli ho trustee); 
she would, in the romantic fervour oi 
youthful enthusiasm, turn away with dis- ' 
gust, and iti some moment of high- 
wrought feeling, pledge herself to a co-^ 
lestial spouse. 

Now it. happened that the Lady Maiy 
had not a single spice of romance in her 
composition; she had at fifteen an equal 
share of worldly wisdom, and twice as 
much keenness of perception as the 
royal duke Iier brother-in-law ; and after 
three years* intense study under tho aus- 
pices of one the clearest-headed ec- 
clesiastics of Oxford^ she improved her 
natural abilities by the uc()uisillnn of 
both learning and reflection ; and while 
she preserved and even afl‘eelc?d a child- 
ish petulance of maiinor, slic was in ef- 
fect a nialcli for a pope*.s legate in diplo- 
matic addros.s. 

Fleshy Oastle was now the resort of all 
the learned ecclesiastics in tlu5 neighbour- 
hood, who were invited thither by the Duke 
ofGloucc.ster, in the hope of increasing tho 
Lady Mary’s relish for that peculiar cast 
of society, in vvhi(h alone acquirements 
could be umlerstood and appreciated. 
Her vanity was indeed (laltercd by tho 
cominendatiuns and admiration which 
she received from persons whose intel- 
lectual powers had lieeu so carefully cul- 
tivated and adoriiiMl, and whose manners, 
like those of Father Sylvanus, were re- 
markable for their agreeable insinuation; 
but when they enlarged on the glory 
of sacrificing all earthly vanities and dis- 
tinctions for the good of the >church, 
she candidly assured them her ambition 
pointed to a diflerent goal. 

Father Sylvanus had long ceased to 
exhort her on subjects of the mind. He 
understood her character perfectly well, 
and in his own mind transferred his ex- 
pectations of a mitre from the Duke of 
Gloucester to hi . wealthy pupil at some 
future period. That period, however, 
never came. The almoner was stricken 
witli a mortal sickness in the midst of 
all his brilliant visions of preferment. 

The Lady Mary de Bohun, who really 
valued the one-eyed little old priest 
better tlian any thing in the world. 
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iUdde a Ariendly visit of sympathy to his 
b^d-side, attended by her damsels and 
page of honour. 

Father Sylvanus, greatly touched by 
this condescension on the part of his 
high-born pupil, expressed an earnest 
llfUh to speak to her alone ; and when her 
dtteildants had witlidrawn, lie disclosed 
tb her all the Duke of Gloucester’s si- 
nister designs with regard to beguiling 
h<*r into a life of celibacy, which he as- 
sured her, on the word of a dying man, 
titail neither so honourable, nor yet so 

g iod for the soul, as the state of holy 
atrimony. 

The Lady Mary evinced no surprise 
at this information, for she had seen 
through her guardian’s shallow project 
from the first ; and she told Father Syl- 
Vanus that she lived in the liopc of out- 
witting him. 

The father cautioned her against 
Ipeakiiig her mind too openly at Pleshy, 
and obliged her witli much useful ad- 
vice ns to her future conduct with re- 
gard to her princely relatives, and soon 
after expired with a clear conscience. 

After the death of Father Sylvanus, 
the Lady Mary de Bohun demeaned 
hereelf with great circumspection. She 
divided her time between tier study and 
her oratory, and discoursed in a very 
edifying manner of virgins and martyrs to 
all the ecclesiastical visiters wlio resorted 
to Pleshy Castle to feast at the royal 
duke’s expense, and to lay plans of their 
own for appropriating the lands of the 
young co-heiress of Hereford, not to the 
lise of their noble patron, but to the ser- 
vice of holy mother church; but they 
had to deal not with a weak, igno- 
tarti girl, who might be flattered or 
played upon at will, but with a shrewd, 
•harp-sighted damsel, who had been 
trained and educated by one of their 
own craft ; so they only wasted their 
pains on her, and gained nothing. 

About this lime, the Duchess Eleanor, 
vtno had hitherto borne ftnly daughters, 

{ resented her princely consort with an 
eir, whose hinn was the coranionccmeut 
bf a series of festivities and rejoicings, such 
im thd glooihy shades of Pleshy had never 
WitHdsSOd, since the foundation of the 
ttstld was laid by the first high-constable 
ofEtit^d; 

Ihtbb was an uncommonly lovely 
bnd WjSjjrolcdtned by his young aiiht 
tHih litttl»affltctioh as a fair living toy, 


who would afford her some amusement 
during the long dull winter that was ap- 
proaching ; and so well pleased was the 
Duke of Gloucester at the symptoms of 
regard which she bestowed on his heir, 
that he actually invited her to act as god- 
mother to the uew-born at the approach- 
ing splLMulid ceremonial of his christening. 

The duke had a provident eye to the 
interests of his infant son in this arrange- 
ment, hoping to behold the whole of the 
lands and honours of Fleroford eventually 
centre in himeitherby heirship or bequest. 

The Lady Mary made a demure curt- 
sey and a suitable acknowlcdgmeut for 
the honour that was designed her, be- 
stowed a second caress on the baby Plan- 
tageiiet, and withdrew counting her beads. 

The duke was in a perfect ecstacy at 
her behaviour, which he considered re- 
markably promising; and when ho ob- 
served her a few inimitcs afterwards, 
walking on the esplanade of the castle, 
in earnent conterence with the bishop, 
w'ho came to administer the rite of bap- 
tism to his infant heir, ho made no doubt 
but she was consulting that reverend 
prelate on her pious intention of retiring 
from the world. lie was somewhat mis- 
taken as to the nature of the colloquy, for 
the young lady was employed in extract- 
ing all the information she could from 
the bishop respecting the names and 
persons of the courtly guests who were 
expectiul to attend tlio approaching stately 
ceremonial. 

She coidd not ha\o applied to any one 
who was better able, or, indeed, more 
willing to satisfy hf?r curiosity on this 
point, for the Bishop of ■■ - — was in 
possession of a list of all the guests whom 
the Duke of Gloucester had bidden on 
this occasion ; and being greatly charmed 
with the learning, engaging manners, and 
sprightly wit of the fair querist, he obli- 
gingly drew a slip of vellum from his 
sleeve, and read as follows, to bis atten- 
tive companion : — 

“ A true and faithful catalogue of the 
royal, noble, and worshipful guests who 
ha\c been bidden by that most royal and 
redoubted prince, Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, Earl of Buckingham, 
and High-Constable of England, to the 
christeuing of the puissant piiiice, his heir, 
whom may God preserve and bless. Amen. 
Sponsors*: first, the illustrious and most 
roVal Prince Edmund of Langtev* Duke of 
York, and Edirl of Cninbiidge, fifth see taf 
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our late Lord King Edward. Secondly, 
the right valiant and royal Prince Heiirv of 
Lancaster, Earl of Der!)y, the nephew to 
my Lord tlu5 Duke of (iloucestor.’* 

“ Doth he in any wise resemhle him, 
holy father?*' interrupted the Lady Mary, 
with sonic vivacity. 

** 1 grieve to say he doth not, fair 
daughter,” replied the prelate, “ far, sooth 
to say, he savourcth of tlie vile heresies 
of the e\il parson of Lutterworth.” 

“ Doubtless, he is a very ugly and ill- 
favoured person,’* said the J^ady Mary, 
crossing herself. 

‘‘ All heretics arc unlo\oly,” repiied 
the bishop. 

“ Perad venture he is old, too ?” said 
the young I ally. 

“ nis iniquities exceed his jears,” re- 
plied the bishop, for lie is not more 
than two-and-twenly at the ulinost.” 

“ I suppose he resembles, in shape, his 
grandfather, Henry Duke of LauiuiNtiu*, 
who was siiruamed wry-ueck ?*’ observeil 
the Lady Mary. 

** lie is of a sliiY-nocked and perverse 
generation/* replied the bi.sluvp, like 
others of liis evil line.” 

I pray you, reverend father, to dip 
my fair young nephew thrice in lioly 
water after tills foul sponsor hath em- 
braced him,” Stdd the Lady Mary, ** or I 
sliall never endure to kiss him again.” 

“ All proper piirilieatiou shall bo re- 
sorted to, believe me, daughter ; and wo 
must pray that grace may bo given tlic 
babe to renounce and defy this godfather, 
along witli his other gliostly enemies, as 
soon as he shall be able to pronounce the 
vulgar tongue.” 

“ Which will be at a very early age, I 
will answer for him, or he is no true scion 
of the Gloucester line of PlantagcncI,” 
thought the Lady Mary. However, she 
did not make her opinion on this point 
known to the bishop, who w'as a noted 
court gossip, but took a second peep over 
his shoulder at the list of the dramatis 
personcBy among whom she was to play 
so conspicuous a part at the approaching 
pageant. 

Her own name occurred, of course, 
next in order, as godmother to the most 
high and puissant prince of ten days old ; 
then was written in fair characters, ** Item, 
Sir Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, 
and lyord Admiral of England.'* 

“That noble is my kinsman,** cried 
tb^ Lady Mary, with much pleasure* 


“Thy cousin in the third dcjpree, 
lady,” ’said the bishop. “ The Lady 
Eleanor, Countess of Arundel,” pursued 
he, recurring to tlie list. 

“ Mine own dear aunt, whom I have 
not seen since tho sorrowful day when I 
became an orphan I” exclaimed tho Lady 
Mary. 

“Sir Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick,” continued tho bishop. 

“ Is he ail oli man ?** asked the young 
lady. 

“ No, (laugliter, a sprightly bachelor/' 
replied the bishop. “ Let me see w)ip 
cometh next : oh ! tho Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and six of the worshipful alderqipp 
of that great city, besides a train of 
knights, s(|uires, and fair and noblp 
ladies, too numerous to be counted over^t 
this lime : liowbeit, they arc all fairly pn4 
particnhirly set forth in this parchinent* 
which was sent to me by my lord duko’s 
confessor, ere 1 set forth on my progress to 
Plesliy.’* 

Tho Lady Mary de Bohiin went to 
bed that night in a livelier mood than 
she had done since her father's death, 
and dreamed pleasant dreams of gallant 
knights and stately nobles who sought 
her favour, and craved permission to we^r 
her colours at tilts and tourneys, where 
they swore to maintain her beauty at the 
point of lance against all challengers. 

This appeared the more agreeable to 
the sleeping fancy of the noblo demoi- 
selle, hccause her charms had never bepn 
extolled by any one, and the Duke of 
Gioiicester had frequently repeated a 
mortifying thanksgiving in ncr ear, 
“ that she was no beauty.” 

A beauty she certainly was not; but 
oven the duke's retainers and men at 
arms were wont to say of her, “ that 
Lady Mary de |[)ohuri was a prolty brown 
maid, light of step, and blithe of browt 
whose merry glance might have won nipi}y 
a true pore, had she been of lower degrepj* 
Compliments, for which even the lo(W 
co-heiress of Hereford would h^ve 
grateful, as affording a gratifying con^- 
diction to her guardian's di8(|ualiliying 
observations; but she remeined peifeetl? 
unconscious of the fact, that her high 
name was ever made the subject pf dis- 
cussion by persons pf inferior station; 
and men of her own degree had had f^o 
opportunity of forming an opinion pjf fapr 
personal charms, since she bftd att^nij^ 
to womanly statpre and presem^p* 
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CHAPTER III. 

, The morning of the important day 
that was to bring so much good company 
to Pleshy Castle, was ushered in with the 
ringing of bells, and a most surprising 
bustlo, both within and without the castle, 
of servants running in one another’s way, 
and reviling each other, In their zeal to 
get all things in the best possible order 
for the approaching festive solemnity. 

The Lady iMarv <lo 13ohun was awa- 
kened two hours hefore her usual time 
for rising, bv tlie hasty entrance of Mrs. 
•loan, the duchess’s own gentlewoman, 
attcmled hy two of the .silk-mnideiis, us 
the voMiig persoin usually employed in 
emhroidcM’ing and other fancy works 
were called, hi'aring hoi ween them the 
cosily mantle of while and silver brocade, 
fringed and powdered with goodly pearls, 
and lined with rose-coloured satin, in 
which ihi' wealthy young godmother was 
to hold the high and puissant ])rince, her 
nephew, at the baptismal foiit, together 
will] the ilelicalo square of Ia(c and 
point-worked lawn, wherein she was to 
receive and lap him after his immersion 
in the consecrated water. 

*‘Js that all ! ' said this undiitiful aunt 
and godmother, nibbing her eyes. 

“All!” responded the astonished ami 
indignant genllcwoinan of the Duchess 
Eleanor; “what would your ladyship 
liave over and above this worshipful 
christening-mantle of white, the fonnda- 
tion whereof cost no less than ten crowms 
per ell at Padua, beyond the seas ; as for 
the precious pearls wherewith it is fringed 
and wrought, they would sell for more 
sterling gold than onr late Lord King 
Edward gave in dowTy with cither of 
his daughters. Then there are three 
omuls of threads of burnished silver, 
roidered in rare poesy work and dainty 
devices to enrich it, to say nothing of 
a whole month’s hard and cunning la- 
bour of these ])oor wenches, Judith and 
Bridget, who came hither in the hope of 
receiving praise and largess from von 
ladyship.” 

“ Oh ! if it be money yon want of me,” 
said the Lady Marj', “ yon must send my 
'woman Margery to fetch hither ray purse 
of silver groats ; inethouglit it had been 
herself entering with my silver broidered 
Urtle and watered coloured cote hardi^ 
with ^0 hanging sleeves that I ordered 
to be purfled with satin and edged with 
fiilver instead of the fur of martins, 


which ill become a summer's day ; albeit, 
it will be well suited to my degree.” 

“ May it please your ladyship, Master 
Nykiii, the tailor, hath been too busily 
employed with my lady duchess’s tire to 
attend to the speeding of your ladyship’s 
order,” cried Margery, entering with a 
face of consternation. 

“Hence!” cried the Lady Mary, 
sjvringing out of bed, and hastily cast- 
ing her chamber robe about her, “ are 
not mv garments ready for me ?” 

“ Woe betide the false loon who pro- 
mised me so fair, that all should be featy- 
fashioned and fairly stitched by peep of 
dawn, and then hath foresworn himself to 
our utter confusion and dismay,” cried 
Margery, in a doleful toye. 

“ Go to him, good Margery, and fell 
him, that if they be ready by nine of the 
clock, I will reward him with a brace of 
nobles,” said tlie Lady Mary. 

Margery returned witii a blank coun- 
tenance, exclaiming, “The villany of 
tailors hath been a proverb ever since the 
(lavs of Adam, who was the first of that 
evil fraternity, I trow; and now hath this 
wretched fellow Nvkin verily cast aside 
}onr ladyship’s christening garments, 
with all their be.uitv and bravery, to 
stiteh up a new court pic kirtle, and with 
all appiirlenanccs — impertinences, I call 
them, for Mrs. Joan yonder, and not only 
to view these my masters, but a high 
doulile-))cuked cajv, in which she will look 
like the horned owl in the desert.” 

“Bold-face, I dety }ou!” cried the 
indignant waiting wunnan of the duchess. 
That double-peaked cap, as yon, in your 
ignorance, call my dainty head-tire, is 
from a choice pattern, privily obtained 
from one of the Bohemian waiting women 
of her grace Queen Anne, which I have 
obtained my lord the duke’s sanction to 
wear at the christening of my young lord 
the J^rince of Gloucester, to do him 
honour w’ithal.” 

“ And hath the Duke of Gloucester 
also given you authority to break the 
tailor off from my work to employ him 
on thy garmeiituro, the fashion of which, 
I trow, is of passing small import to any 
one ?” exclaimed the Lady Mary. 

“ Ay, marry, hath his princely worship,” 
replied Mistress Joan, “ by this token, 
that he said ^ As for my gentle sister, 
the Lady Mary of Hereford, she affecteth 
not the worldly vanities of tricking and 
trouncing up new ’parelling on every idle 
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pretence, like ihe vain «lainsels whose 
outward comeliness ciiiiceth them to such 
follies. My Lady ^larv iicedeth no new 
robing, having vast store of costly gear, 
which she inherited fniiii her lady mother, 
laid up in lavender, always reaily against 
such occasions as the present ; liicrofore, 
may Master Nvkin, after he has done his 
stitchery for my lady duchess, he well 
spared to sew for thee and the nurse.*” 

“ My Lady Mary of Hereford is be- 
holden to the thrifty consideration of her 
princely brother-in -law', forsooth !” crieii 
the co-heiress, with inlinife disdain ; “ but 
by the blood of all the Boluins, if I arn to 
be dictated to like one of his household 
retainers touching mine army 1 will ap- 
peal to King Richard himself, against his 
tyrduiiy, anil jiray him of his royal grace 
to provide me with a husband, to take the 
wardship, both of my lands and person, 
out of his iiands.” 

When the Duke of (iloucester heanl 
this bold saying of the Lady Mary, be 
repented bis own rasli folly In having 
iulermoddled in such matters, as neither 
become a prince nor a geullemun to con- 
cern himself withal. 

*• Hy niy troth,” said he to the Duchess 
Kleanor, “ J believe 1 iniglu with greater 
impunity liave burned one of >our si>ter's 
ciistles to the ground, thaii curtailed one 
plait or ])urlle of tin* gown of w liite and 
silver slulf it hath listed her to employ 
my tailor in fabricating for her use at this 
busy season.” 

“ My ])rincely spouse,” quoth the 
Duchess Eleanor, “ I warned you not to 
trouble \ ourself with my sisters arra\. 
It is a tiling no lady will endure from 
meii-folk, as w herefore slnndd she ?” 

My lady liuchess, I admit that I vvjn 
to blame iu the matter,” respoiidi'd the 
duke ; *• but metliouglit it would lead to 
worse follies, if she were permitted to dis- 
sipate her godly thoughts, and consume 
her time and treasure in the outward 
vanities of dress and decoration ; for look 
ye, Nell, she would next he exercising her 
glances, right and loft, to discern how 
the young gallants of the court, whom I 
was perforce compelled to invite to the 
c.hristeiiing of our heir, affected her in 
)ier new-fangled bravery.” 

“ Nay, my good lord, but the damsel 
would esteem herself free to do that, if 
so be she were only clad in nisset or Nor- 
wich say,'' observed the duchess ; and 
as for the chance of her making the deeper 


impression on (he hearts of the men of 
King Hit hard's court on account of tlie 
fashion or richness of her array, that is 
but an idle fancy, I trow ; for tliev who 
knew the golden lining of her gown, will 
see charms in the wealthy co-lieiress of 
my father's laiuls, beyond the power of 
the coarsest nuilller to obscure.*’ 

“ Perchance,'* said the duke, “she mav 
take such a hutV about this slight, vvhicfi 
Nvkiii hatholfered to hervvliito and silver 
kirlle anti robe, that she will utterly re- 
fuse to honour our christening with her 
presence.” 

“ And ihon our fiir son will lose all 
the brave christening olfcrings which she 
hath prepared for liim,” returned the 
diicliess. 

‘‘Tliat would be botfertban the chance 
of her making away w itli all her demesnes 
in marriage with one or other of the greedy 
nobles who have lixeil their eves upon 
the inheritance of Hereford, and are eager 
lo ]>ay their eomt to her, of which they 
will have only too good an opportunity if 
^lie make her appearame at this chrislen- 
ing. i'here is the haniUoine Richard 
Reauchainp, ICarl of Warwick, for one, 
hath live times over made suit lo me for 
her hand, with the impudent pertiiinrity 
of a buz/-tlv, that let you drive it from 
V'lur nose ever so often, retiirneth to 
teaM* voii again and again, in spile of all 
voiir hnll’eling.” 

*• Is not that the noble who sued for 
leave lo hear the taper of virgin wax at 
the iKjy’s christening.” 

“ Yea, Eleanor; hut not forlovo of us, 
or out of respect lo the bahi?, 1 trow; 
thougi) ho hath sent in, as Iiis ciiristening 
present, a curiously chased s[»ice-box of 
solid gold, which is verily the bravest 
offering he hath yet received; iialheless, 

I am persuaded that it was only given to 
purcha-io for himself a convenient stand- 
ing near our vouiig co-heiress during the 
ceremonv, which would also afford him 
the license of .saluting her at the conclu- 
sion of th(* rite ; and who kiioweth what 
mischief may result therefrom. So I 
think, my l.idy duchess, that the afl'ront 
wlifch hath been ofifered to your sister is 
well- limed and seasonable, if it operate to 
prevent her from making her appearance 
ill either the chapel or the hall.” 

Here the conjugal conference was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Mistress 
Joan, who burst into the ducal chamber 
with the air of a distracted person^ wring- 
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ing her hands and tearing her hair with 
the most frantic demonstrations of des- 
pair. “ The boy, the precious boy ! hath 
aught amiss befallen him?” cried the 
duchess in a fit of nialernal alarm. 

“ Oh, worse than that, my lady !” ex- 
claimed the waiting woman, beating her 
breast. 

“ Worse 1” cried the duke indignantly, 
“ is the woman mad ?” 

“Well nigh, in sooth, most puissant 
lord duke, for my Lady Mary of Hereford 
— my Lady Mary of Ht;reford — niy Lady 
Marv of f lerefonl ” sohbed Joan, ap- 

parently iinahle to articulate any thing 
beyond the name of tliat nohlc damsel, 
though ready to choke with the violcmce 
of the emotion that impeded her utter- 
ance. 

“The Lady Mary of Hereford,” re- 
peated the duke, “ what of her?” 

“ Oh ! saints and «ingels, she hath com- 
mitted such a deed ; but she will be 
punished for it, 1 hope, for all her great- 
ness.” 

“ What is it she hath done ?” cried the 
duke. 

“ A very foul and evil deed,” said Joan, 
wringing her hands: “sure there will be 
no christening after nil to-day at Pleshy, 
for she hath with her own hands must 
barbarously and maliciously 

“Oh, heavens!” cried the duke, turning 
deadly pale, “ whose blood hath she been 
shedding 

“ Ulood I” repeated Joan, staring 
wildly upon the duke. 

“ bon’t drive me frantic I” exclaimed 
the duchess, “but let me hear the w'orst 
at once. Is it iny little daughter, or my 
sweet son, whom she hath slain ?” 

“Dear, my lady,” cried Judith, the 
silk-maiden, who had crept to the 
door to listen, “ be not so sorely affrayed, 
1 beseech you, with Mistress Joan’s 
peevish coil ; one would think she w'ere 
stark mad to scare you tlius. There 
ia no blood spilled, nor any thing in the 


castle slain, save Mistress Joan s high- 
horned cap, which my Lady Mary of 
Hereford hath cut in sunder with Master 
Nykiii the tailors great shctirs, out of 
despite, because they had had the inso- 
lence to put aside that right noble Indy’s 
worshipful work, to give place to Joan’s 
outlandish head-tire.” 

“ Is that all !” cried the Duchess of 
Gloucester, bursting into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, “ I would that my sister 
had cut off a bit of the wench’s screech- 
owl tongue over and above when she had 
the shears in her hand, ere she had 
so frighted me with her intolerable polhe- 
ration about her own frippery fool’s-cap, 
as if tlie princely duke and I cared for 
such gear for servants’ wearing.” 

“ ^loroover,” said tlie duke, who ap- 
peared highly amused at the adventure, 
“ Nykin can make the wench another be- 
fore the christening hour be come.” 

“ Nay, but that is what he cannot do,” 
sobbed the atllicted waiting-woman, “ for 
my Lady Mary of Hereford, not contented 
with the slaughter of rny brave cap, the 
cost of whicii, to say nothing of the buck- 
ram and the wire for the scaffolding of 
the horns thereof, which I had by me, 
was no loss than six silver groats, has 
seized upon tlie christening niantlc of my 
young lord prince, which she voweth she 
will not resign until Master Nykin have 
tiiiished her robe and kirtle, tf) which she 
hath been pleased, out of malice to me, 
to add so many devices t)f cuts, and loops, 
and points, and purHings, that the poor 
soul will bo hard set to get it done by 
high noon, and then what chance have I 
for my head -gear ?” 

“ In good sooth,” said the duke, laugh- 
ing, “it must be owned that my Lady 
Mary hath fairly outwitted us all, and 
thou art likely to go without thy horns, 
good Joan; for the christening mantle 
must be redeemed, even if I take needle 
and thimble in hand to speed Master 
Nykin in his stitcheries.” 


(Ttf hi coiin'iiifTtZ.^ 


IMPROMPTU 

On ^htd Editor^ who woM disturb our deceased Cmtribuiors (John CMt nnd others), 
by writing tetters to them thus : — ^ 

One who scarce can spell a letter 
Would by letter 'tempt a spell. 

Would he time not spend much better 
Himself going flown to ♦ f ♦ 
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THE QUAKER FAMILY, OR THE ILL-OMENED MARRIAGE. 

A DOMESTIC TALE. 


Ill tlie West Riding of Yorkshire, there 
Stands, in gothic magiiilicence, the ancient 
castle of Montalingham ; and in a bcati- 
tifal valley, little more than a mile from 
this baronial residence, rose the modest 
mansion of Josiah Primrose, one of the 
people commonly called Quakers : the 
exact regularity of tlie building, the order 
tind neatness of the grounds, wore perfect 
emb'ems of the quiet spirits which reigned 
within. The father of Mr. Primrose had 
left New York with an iinmeiise accumu- 
lation of wealth, acquired by mercantile 
speculations, which had succeeded, and 
with his only son^ then in infancy, fixed his 
abode in this spot. He had betm etln- 
cated in the most rigid niaiiner; those 
liner feelings of the* heart, which from 
some traits in his character, might Iuim* 
<lone honour to iiiiinaiiily if sulfered to 
expand, were couliacted and cliillod by 
precise austerity, i le married liiui, at an 
early age, to one of bis own persuasion, 
and soon after [laid the debt of nature, 
bequeathing him his whole possessions, 
without ono generous passion to gratify. 
The fair friend, whom he had made the 
wife of his bosom, bad a superior mind, 
and more elevated scmtiiiKMits. “ 'Fliinkest 
thee, Friend Primrose,’* she would say, 
W'ith rather an arch look, that thy broad- 
brimmed hat, or the little close, pinched 
cap <if thy Miriam, will lead her or thee 
one step nearer heaven ? Verily, \erily, I 
tell thcc, no; and that oiir community re- 
gard too much the ouNide of the platter, 
but consider not the foulness that lieth 
hidden within.” 

She was the mother of two amiable 
children, and as their father left them 
solely to her guidaiiee, without any other 
coneen^ than keeping them strictly to 
their religious duties, they received rather 
A liberal education : her daughter Miriam, 
to a lovely figure, united the sweetest dis- 
position, and the gimtlest manners. An 
intimacy, not very common wdth people 
of their reserved profession, was estab- 
lished between them ami the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring castle; and (he young 
Miriam, being much beloved (here, often 
shared the lessons of wisdom from the 
instructive lips of Lady Montalingham, 
who educated her own* daughtets. Her 
tiite atcesa to auch elegadt soeietyi im- 


proved those talents with which nature 
tiad blessed her, and gave her a vivacity, 
which, tempered by her innate softness, 
rendereil her a truly pleasing and estima- 
ble female character. She was usually dis- 
tinguished, wherever she appeared, by the 
appellation of the accomplished Quaker : 
yet, so modest was her demeanour, and 
so strict her piety, that even the most 
severe of hi*r own people approved her 
enmiue!. Vanity is inherent, wo believe, 
ill the female liearl : Miriam's intimacy 
with the ladies of the castle ga\e her a 
blameless ph*asure in dress, which her 
mother easily allowed ; and it was not 
uiieoniinon to see her while frock deco- 
rated with a broad sash, her straw hat 
tieil with ribbons, and her fine flaxen 
hair in riucriels : these little infringements 
procun»<i Friend Primrose the title of the 
“ gay sister perhaps >he was not alto- 
gether imdeserviiig of it, for she would 
look with pleasure at her daughter join- 
ing the liulies of the castle in the lively 
daiieo ; but this was, indeed, unknown, 
and frequently, the modest, unpretending 
w'oman wouhf say, with an inquiring eye, 
“ Surely, surely, Frii'iid Montalingham, 
this must be innocent, else thee wouldst 
not permit it in tliy presence.” “ Are wo 
not told,” Lady Moiilalingbam would re- 
ply, “that innocent cheerfulness is pleasing 
to Heaven; and that they are neitlier true 
nor judicious promoters of religion, who 
dress her in such gloomy colours?” By 
such softening arguments, Lady Monta- 
linghani was sure In procure her favourite 
a participation of all the innocent amuse- 
ments of the era'll le. 

Josiah Primrose, the brother of Miriam, 
possessed all those virtues that give dig- 
nity to human nature ; the most unaifcCttd 
piety wilhout bigotry, justice without se- 
verity, and mercy and tolerance without 
weakness; though compelled by a strict 
father to follow the rigid tenets of a per- 
suasion, whose principles are good, but 
clouded with many errors, his philan- 
thropy was unbounded ; and he considered 
himself as a member of one vast body, 
whose charities should be distributed to 
ail in distress without confining them to 
one set of people, merely because they 
happened to bo of the same religious 
opinions: his undontanding #as |pKKl 
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and highly improved, and when he u ished 
to enjoy superior satisfactions, he went to 
the castle where he was sure to find the 
purest benevolence and exalted friend- 
ship, with all the refiiKMiients of sense ; 
but the young .fosiah found an attrartion 
above all others, drawing him to the 
castle; for the fair Madeline he felt more 
than a brollier s affection ; there was a 
congeniality of mind and similarity of 
sentiment, and the attachment strength- 
ened with their years till they both reached 
maturity, when they were the dearest 
friends. 

Lady Monlalingham had established 
a scliool in the village; and one fine 
morning she walked to the \ alley to so- 
licit a subscription, and on being an. 
nounced, was desired to enter : she 
found Mrs. IVnnrose sealed at work, 
and the gentle Miriam by her side copy- 
ing w'ith her pencil a branch of roses 
which la> on a table before her. — “ Sit 
thee down. Friend MontalingliAm,” said 
Mrs. Primrose, while the (juiet smile 
w'hich beamed on the mild countenance, 
displayed the serenity w hich dwelt within ; 
“ tiicc hast pleased me much by this 
unceremonious visit ; verily I feared that 
which thy people call politeness would 
not ha\e allowed friendly intercourse, 
but gladly 1 liud thee art abuse it.*’ 

“ Indeed, my dear Mrs. Primrose/* re- 
plied her ladyship, ** true jiolitoness so 
much talked of is little understood ; it 
is congenial with delicate minds, ex- 
cludes formality, and consists in an easy 
attention to the wishes of others; it is 
equally remote from ceremony and low 
familiarity/’ 

“ Thee hast well dcBned it, friend/' 
said Mrs. Primrose; “ and now practice 
thine own principles ; throw aside thy 
shawb 1 pray thee, and share our dinner; 
Josiah walketh out with his son, but will 
soon return." 

Wlion all \vere assembled round the 
Quakers hospitable board, I-ady Mon- 
talingham explained the advantages of 
her school ; it being an asylum for the 
aged, and affording education and cloth- 
ing to the young : — “ I know you are 
charitable and humane/* she continued, 
“ and entreat your contribution/* 

“ Thee art a faithful servant to thy 
Maker/* said Mrs. Primrose ; ” and he 
who marked and applauded the widow's 
mitd, will reward thee.** 

*hee/* interrupted Mr. 


Primrose, that we ought to aid thine 
undertaking ; verily, thee knowest that 
the poor of our people trouble not thee 
nor thine ?*’ 

“ We are all the children of one great 
and good ^arent," said Lady Montaling- 
liam, and equally the objects of his 
care.*’ 

“ True, neighbour,” said the Quaker, 

but all his stewards do not equally their 
duty ; didst thine eye ever behold one 
in our simple habit hang on thy door for 
food ? were thine ears ever assailed with 
their whine for charity ?*' 

“ When the poor ask our assistance, 
we seldom inquire their faith ; nor can 
we assert that none of your persuasion 
ever begged for alms ; for the neatness 
of your modest attire could not be dis- 
cerned through the rags of poverty.” 

The Quaker wished not to extend the 
argument : he highly appreciated the 
cliaraeters of all at the castle ; and he 
closed the subject by saying — “Thee 
hast gained thy point, Friend ^lonta- 
lingham, and while thine asylum stands, 
it shall have a supporter in Josiah Prim- 
rose.*’ 

Ill uninterrupted peace and pleasing 
intercourse, >e\eral years slipped away ; 
the young people of tlie castle and valley 
reached maturity, rich in every mental 
grace and personal qnalilicatiun ; Josiah's 
attachment to Madid ine was firm and 
decided ; but it was unreturned and 
hopeless — andyet it coutimicd unsubdued 
by lime and circumstances : he had re- 
fused to unite himself with a rich daugh- 
ter of his people, and provoked his aus- 
tere father to meditate sending him 
abroad ; meantime an unaccountable 
gloom seemed to gather round the in- 
habitants of the castle ; and the sensible 
gentle heart of Madeline found her chief 
solace in communicating her unquiet an- 
ticipations to her sympathising friend, 
Miriam Primrose. One morning they 
were indulging in a melancholy walk in 
the most retired part of the castle * 
grounds, when they were rather startled 
by the sudden appearance of a gentle- 
man, who, bowing with respect as they 
past him, took the direction of a private 
road to the castle ; he wore the artilleiy 
uniform, and had a crape round his arm 
and hat. As this gentleman is the hero 
of our talc, it may be necessary to give 
a short sketch of his history. 

Captain Adolphus Glanville was de- 
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scended from an ancient family, whose 
respectability had siinivod its pecuniary 
means of supporting it ; and the young 
man s relations, conceiving a military ap- 
pointment the most likely method to be re- 
lieved from his complaints, at the age of 
sixteen he received his lirst commission ; 
he pos^sed strict honour, amiable man- 
ners, and a tine figure ; aAd he was uni- 
versally esteemed as a soldier, and re- 
spected as a man of worth and integrity. 
Ill country quarters, a young lady of in- 
dependent fortune; saw and loved him. 
Glanville was twenty-two, and with an 
unengaged heart, felt no reluctance in 
accepting a young creature with a tole- 
i*able fortune ; though not a fond loior, 
he ever treated her with tender compla- 
cency; and with' a mind more sensible 
and refined, domestic happiness might 
have been established ; but iio sooner 
had she escaped from the watchful care 
of her giiardiaus, than forgetful of her 
duties, she indulged in eiery kind of 
dissipation. Her husband strove to loud 
her back to the quiet paths of proprieU, 
but in ^ain — she proved incorrigible; 
and though she accompanied him to 
America, she unblushingly owned that 
love of change was her only inducement. 

Glanville was attacked by a fever: 
with looks of alfection, softened by ill- 
ness, when slowly recovering, he begged 
her one day to stay with him, she coolly 
rcplleil, “ Not to-day ; I assure you I am 
engaged wuth a party on the water ; 1 
trust the fortune 1 brought can ailbrd 
to hire a nurse,” t»he would listen to 
no further remonstrance : she loft the 
apartment, never more to enter it ; tlie 
pleasure-boat was driven out to sea Ijy 
a sudden squall, several bodies were cast 
ashore ; but that of Mrs. Glanville, after 
the strictest search, was never found. 
Her husband mourned her early fate, 
while his friends thought he had some 
causerather to rejoice. Miriam's frequent 
visits to the castle produced an intimacy 
with the piodcst maiden ; and before 
either understood the nature of their 
feelings, they became devotedly attached 
to each other : in vain poor Miriam strug- 
gled with her guiltless passion, still the 
form of Glanville would obtrude — his 
faith, her father's, his rigid tenets ; true, 
her mother did not confine all righteous- 
ness, all perfection to her own sect, and 
she might hare sanctioned her daughter's 
attachment. Things were in this uncer- 
F-Voi, iX.-Jttvf 
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tain, and, we may add, unhappy situation, 
when Glanville, who had boon sovoral 
mouths a visitor at tho castlo, ro^olvod 
to know his fiito ; and as Josiali was his 
confidant, he sot out on a walk to tho 
valley, intending, through his modialion, 
to acquaint Mr. Primrose with his pro- 
posals for Miriam. In mediative mood 
fie had passed a Chinoso bridge which led 
to the valley, Avlieii he fuuiid himself in 
a wood that hound the ganlens of the 
mansion; the shades of night were sur- 
rounding him, blit the moon was rising 
ill all her sihmt majesty, when, as he 
advanced (hroiigli the trees, in a little 
rustic temple which stood on elevated 
ground, he perceived a glimmering light ; 
it might he Miriam; ho quickened his 
steps, and was ascending those lending 
to tho building, when a shriek was lusird, 
followed by groans, as if from cm* in pain : 
ht* advanced, anil behold a ligiiro ex- 
tended on the earth, with a mans foot 
stamping fui it. A blow was aimed at 
the prostrate victim, which (riaiiville 
received on his shoulder : another assas- 
sin raising his arm had laid him with 
the dead, Imt drawing a small sword from 
a slick which be. usually carried, he 
parried the blow, and plunged the weapon 
into the villain's breast. The accomplices 
raised the body, and lied, while Glaii- 
ville knelt by the luifortunute stranger ; 
but who can describe bis horror — Ins 
aiigtiisli, when he discovered in the one 
he had rescued, tho brother of his beloved 
Miriam, the excellent iinoirendiiig ,JosIali. 
— My friend— iny preserver I” ho cried, 

in faint accents, ‘‘ Miriam ” ho 

could add no more ; for enfeebled by 
loss of blood, he became insensible ; and 
in that state, Cilaiiville, though writhing 
in the agony of his own wound, sup- 
ported him home ; and us the iloor was 
opened, both fell clasped in each others 
arms. The family had waited supper 
for Josiah, and his unusual absence had 
occasioned painful anxiety ; the opening 
door had brought Miriam to tho hall, 
and when she beheld the tiyo beings 
dearest to her on earth, pale and covered 
with blood, iind, as she supposed, life- 
less, she shrieked, •• My Glanville — my 
murdered Glanville I” brother she would 
have added, but she lost all remembrance 
in inscnsibilitv* They were both ten- 
derly, anxiously attended by Miriam and' 
her mother. Josiah s wounds were pro- 
nounced neither mortal nor dangerous, 
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Glanville's shoulder was dislocated, and 
a fever ensued ; at length both were con- 
valescent. Josiah could give little in- 
formation of the accident, hut as his 
pockets were emptied, the attack was 
attributed to robbers. Glanville had 
perfectly recovered ; but excessive weak- 
ness and spitting of blood, occasioned bv 
the violent blow on his stomach, stifl 
afflicted Josiah, for which the physicians 
ordered him to a milder climate: this 
arrangement suited not his wi<«lics ; but 
the despair of liis inotiier, and the stern 
commands of his father, who welcomed 
ftny pretext to separate him from the 
fascinations of Mailoline, at length pre- 
vailed. He left the valley, hut nt»t before 
he had cemented eternal friendsliip with 
Glanville, hy a promise to sunnion, and 
promote his wishes with IMiriurn, who in 
his presence plighted vows of constancy 
to each other. The departure of Josiaii, 
and the hopefulness, the (lcspoiulenc*y of 
Miriam, which visibly began to undermine 
her delicate constitution, so ailected the 
declining health of Mrs. Primrose, that 
in language soft us, if an angel spoke, 
the mother would fold the melancholy 
girl in her arms, she would tell her of her 
xaith, the blessings whicli attend obvHlience 
to parents, the pleasures of friendship, 
and would describe the illusions of pas- 
sion. Miriam listened with much atten- 
tion ; tears were her answer, deeper suf- 
fering the con’<eqnence.‘* Oh, Josiah Prim- 
rose!'* cried the sorrowful mother, sinking 
at her hiisbaiurs feet, yielding to the 
strong impulsive feeling of the moment, 
“ husband of my youth — linshand of my 
heart, bereave me not of my children ; 
I am about to leave thee, Josiah ; soon, 
very soon, thee wilt close my weary eyes ; 
and when 1 lie cold in the earth, thee 
Josiah, wilt in bitterness deplore thine 
obduracy, yield then : my husband, 
give thv daughter in holy marriage to 
GUnvillo ; his principles arc great and 
good, with him her faith will be secure, 
and thee wilt behold her persevering in 
that modest simplicity of life, we deem 
the most unerring.’* 

He heard this with an immoveable ex- 
pression of countenance; at length he 
|pok^^— I may lose thee ; yea, wife of 

S |)U 8 om 9 1 may love thee ; but will not 
^ ^ p my God ; time may’st fall, butnever 
ke iny firmness ; let me hear no more, 
* XfWd livcth, and as my spul 
Ihe hour that maketh Miriam the 


wife of a husband beyond our pale, the 

bitterest 1 curse not, but the God of 

light will punish !** 

“ Cease, cca’«e ! thou man of sin I" 
said his wife. “Oh, Source of being, uni- 
versal God ! let til i lie all-pervading spirit 
illumine tlie benighted mind of him who 
(lures to circumscribe thy wondrous good- 
ness — coniine thy unbounded mercy to a 
.scanty few ! Oh dawn, auspicious morning, 
with a light shall lighten our darkened 
path that ne'er shall fade, when earth 
shall be dissol\(>d, the mountains melt 
away, the chain of being broken, dis- 
tinctions lost, and glad creation in one 
general \()ico without those forms which 
dim devotion here, shall hail and praise 
ihy excellence to never-ending ages !” 

iMiriam had contrived to have one 
secret interview with (il.iiuille after her 
brother’s departure, and then meekly re- 
signed to sillier, devoted all her time and 
attention to soothe her dec.lining mother. 
In these hallowed duties her mind nc- 
(jnired a holy cahii, and when diM-omfort 
could prevail, the thought, and it was com- 
fort, tliat cacli moment takes aw ay a grain 
at least from the drear lead that’s on me, 
and gives a nearer prospect of the grave. 

The lapse of a very few years pro- 
dnc(‘d circumstances most nnexpccted, 
vicishiliides unanticipated, and events dis- 
astrous ill the families that have employ- 
ed our pen : a cdiange came over the 
castle and its inhahitauts, and the gloom 
of sadness overwhelmed the retirement 
of the vallov. Sir Charles Montalingham 
had become seciirit) for a brother officer 
eiidoar(»d to him by early associations, and 
long military intercourse : his friend 
.speculated deeply ; his schemes failed, 
and the lands, and also for a time the 
liberty, of the too-contiding baronet, were 
forfeited. His property was brought to 
the hammer, and purchased by Josiah 
Primrose, the austere, opulent Quaker. 
I^ady Montalinghain’s heart was broken ; 
she died. Sir Charles declined, he sunk 
gradually in health and spirits, and was 
ordered by his medical attendants to try 
a milder climate. His excellent daugh- 
’tcr Madeline, who had married Mr. Glen- 
dinning, a young man of high family and 
splendid fortune, ever fondly devoted to 
her father, attended him to Lisbon ; 
but grief lay too heavy at his heart, dear 
remembrances pressed too heavily on his 
mind, for cUmatp to affect; he wm beyond 
the reach of buroan t^onsolaiion $ ^n^ 
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knowing his beloved chihl secure in the *• Then thy father is departed,” inter- 
bosom of honour and happiness, held but rupted he. 

one earth Iv wish — to be laid in the grave “His hallowed clay rests at your 

of his wife, in the vaullN of his ancestors, gates.” 

“Farewetl,iTiyson,takiMiiy darling from “ Oh, he is happy,” rejoined the 

these feeble arms. She i^ an angel, that Quaker, while something like a sigh was 

will bless her husband as she haa blessed stealing from his heart, which severity 

her father. May the God of consolation chilled ere it could bo respired. To 

preserve and guide you through this pe- spare the feelings of Madeline, her hus- 

rilous world, and may we meet in purer band nildressed him, “ As the preprietor 

regions never to part again.” He expired of ^^^n(a]illgham (?astle, I present Sir 

in his daughters arms without a groan, ('harles’s last request to bo laid at the 
Surely the end of the good man is peace ! siile of his deceased wife : will you havo 
how silent his passage, how quiet his jour- the kindness to give the necessary 
iiey, how blessed his death ! No misery orders ?’* 

unrelieved, no talents misapplied, no error “Kindness and I have parted for 

iirirepented, no wealth abused, disturb ever,” he replied in hollow voice : “ yes, 
the solemn niomeut ; but the soid, re- forever: but the dead — I war not with 
posing oil Almighty mercy, wings her the dead. Deposit the body, and never 
mystic flight to future worlds. interrupt niy hours again.” 

The shades of night were descending, “ Yet liear me,” cried Madtdine, in a 
when, with slow and heavy pace, the heseechirig lone ; “ your wife— 
hearse containing Sir Charles’s remains, “ She sleepeth in the dust.” 

attended hy Maiieline and her liushund, “ Dear Jo.siali r” 

entered the >allev of Montalingham : a “ lie retnrnelli soon ; now depart.” 

dense fog precluded c\ery oliject from “ Yet oin e more — my Miriam ?” 

their view ; and a low wind, stealing “ Name her not !’* and the Quakers 

throngli the apertures of tlie carriage, wasted frame sh(»ok with irrepressible 
sounded in tlieir I'ars like the passing passion ; “ name her not ! her ways are 
sigh of nature to the memory of ^ Ionia- wickedness, her path destruction, and 
lingliam. ’Fhe gatis of Mr. Primrose her steps lead down to hell; forsaken by 

were closed ; tlie servant rung and her father and her God, like imto Cain 

knocked, reverberating echo returned the she wandcreth upon earth, marked, 

sound, hut no one appeared ; a stinging- Put I enrse not — yet, hitter as is my 

nettle and the deadly nightshade grew heart, so keenly bitter will he yet her 
by the threshold. “ Oieerless plants,” portion.” 

exclaimed Madeline, “ ye were not wont Madeline appeared fainting, while her 
to rear your noxious heads around this husband, shocked, exclaimed, “ Poor 

dwelling.” At length a servant appeared ; erring mortal,” and supported her from 

%Tosiali Primrose was asleep. the presence of the austere sectarian, 

“Our business is urgent,” said Mr.Glen- Their melancholy Imsiiicss over with 
dinning ; “ we will wait till he awakes.” the rector, at whose re.sidence tlicv were 

“ Thee mayst leave it, then, in writ- received witli a warm welcome, IVfado- 
ing ; for Joaiah Primrose conimuneth not line’s inquiries were answered, respecting 
with strangers,” answered the domestic, all that had occurred .since she and her 
and the doors were about to be closed, family were driven from the protecting 

when a maiden of the hou.sehold, who roof of the castle : it was left uninhabited^ 

recollected Madeline, obtained them ad- the lands let out, and only the garden^ 

mission. They entered the veranda ; re- were kept in order by a man, who gained 

niembraiice crowded on Madeline ; she subsistence from their produce. After 

looked around ; “ All are gone ; nothing the death of Mrs. Primrose, poor Miriam 

left,” she exclaimed, as Mr. Primrose resolved to devote ^er days to her father, 

appeared. A chilling gloom hung over and, if possible, suMue her fatal love for 

his heavy eyes, his face was pale and Glanvilic ; she had entreated, and at 

emaciated, and his bending figure was length commanded him to depart, and 

supported on a staff. After a cold salute no more to tempt her to forsake her 

from him, Madeline said, “ I intrude on duty ; but still, unknown to her, he re* 
your solitude, Mr. Primrose, with the re- remained in the neighbourhood, arid 

quest of my dying father/* watched her steps : meauwbOe^ jpbof 
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Miriam felt the extremity of wretched- 
ness ; her mother dead, her brother ab- 
sent, her friends dispersed, witiiout solace 
and without symp.athy, still she mirrht, 
stren;jthencd by her piety, have succeeded, 
but that her father, ^roiiiiiii!; beneath 
the load of many self-created sorrows, 
imposed such severe restraint on her, 
that lifo.bocame a burtlien. Slie was one 
morning deploring her relentless destiny 
in the gloomiest recesses of iMontalirig- 
ham forest, when (ilanville overheard her, 
and kneeling at her feet, conjured her, 
with resistless tenderness, to save him 
from despair, and make herself happy ; 
and he recalled her mother’s sanction and 
blessing, her brother's wishes to remem- 
brance: to 1)0 brief, Miriam yielded, and 
became the wife of (ilanville. Upon 
their return from the borders, they ftirced 
themselves on the presence of their father. 
It is true, he imprecated not curses, but, 
like St. Paid with the oilending copjier- 
siiiith, it amounted to the same. 

“Lord, in the day of thy wrath, forget 
not the liitlerness of a fatlu'r’s heart.” 

She fell at his feet; he spurned her, 
and the gates of the remorseless father 
were for ever closed on his imploring 
(laiigliter. Her meek and filial heart 
long mourned Ids harshness and mirc- 
ieiiliiig obiiuracj ; hut the kindness of 
her husband, and the hope of her hro- 
thor’s return, restored her to tolerable 
tranquillity* She had become the mo- 
ther of a little girl, whom she named 
Madeline ; and, on her friend’s return to 
England, she soon discovered her resi- 
dence, when their early friendship was 
renewed, and the most satisfactory hours 
of both families were passed in mutual 
intercourse with each other. They had 
engaged a beautiful and commodious re- 
sidoiu’c on the banks of the Thames for 
the summer months ; the river flowed 
smoothly at the bottom of the garden 
behind the house, and with books, music, 
and their pencils, they never found the 
longest day too long. 

One morning the ladies were at work, 
their children rolling on the carpet (Mrs. 
Glendinning had a little boy), and Mr. 
Glunville and his friend w^cro fishing, one 
of the servants entered, saying, a lady 
desired to speak to Mrs. Glaiiville ; she 
was introduced ; she was tall, vci'y hand- 
some, with an air of hauteur, which im- 
parted iAvere expression to every fine 
feature of her face: on entering, she 
desired ||jp know which of the ladies 


called herself Mrs. Glanville? Made- 
line felt surprised, but that mode of ad- 
dress having been faniHiar to Miriam 
among her own people, calmly replied, 
“ Thee heholdest her in my friend.” 

“ Where is Mr. Glanville ?” demanded 
the stranger. 

“ He angleth near the garden, verily, 
he catch eth a fish even now,” said Miriam, 
looking through the window. 

“ Indeed !” interrupted the visiter sar- 
castically, that element seems particularly 
bountiful to him, though I fancy it has 
restored a certain sort of fish to-day, that 
he will find more difficult to manage than 
any one he has ever hooked.” 

“ Thee speakest in parable, I will call 
friend Glanville, perchance he may com- 
prehend them.” 

“ Perchance so,” replied the lady. 

Tiad the infernal gulph opened and 
disclosed its fiery horrors, Glanville had 
felt less dismay ; casting one fearful look 
at the stranger and exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Providence!” he sunk on tlic nearest chair. 
Fatal conviction flashed on the. mind of 
Glendinning and his wife: Miriam sat 
pale and apparently calm, wdiile the lady 
said scornfully — “ You are cevtaiuly very 
grateful to Providcuee for restoring to 
you a wife, after supposing her three years 
dead but, however, return me my for- 
tune, and yon may go with your Quaking 
trumpery where you please.” Only (ilen- 
diiining had llie power of speecli ; “ Retire, 
madam,” said he, “ you shall have every 
justice, but do not offer insult at flic 
shrine of virtue,” 

“Indeed, sir, I shall not retire; my 
husband being here, makes it my home, 
nor will I leave him an opportunity to 
abscond with his Quaker, and deprive me 
of my right.” — “ Unkind, inhuman wo- 
man, this is my house.” Glendinning was 
interrupted ; the trembling Miriam arose, 
Madeline would have assisted her, “ Fear 
nut,” said she, “my righteous purpose w'ilL 
support me when kneeling at the feet 
of Glanville, she thus addressed him — 
“ Beloved of thy Miriam’s heart, let the 
voice wdiich hath so often pleased thee, 
HOW' soothe thy perturbed spirits to com- 
posure, and let the happy learn from our 
fate not to exalt in blessings which hang 
on the hazard of an hour. We have 
walked in the paths of peace together, 
no guilt profaned our moments, for we 
believed our union sanctified; then let 
the sweet reflection soothe thy soul; thee 
art not comfortless, only to me it was a 
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work of darkness ; black were the aus- 
pices; a fathers vcprobatinjr voice ex- 
claimed, ‘ Forbear !’ friends exulted over 
my fatal vows ; for I was a disobedient 
child : and now I behold the bitter wish 
descendeth on my devoted head ; betake 
thee dear, dear, (ilan\illo, to the help- 
mate of thy first affections, while I, for- 
lorn and desolate, like the poor prodigal, 
return unto a father s dwelling, and with 
a contrite heart exclaim, ‘ I have sinned 
against Heaven, and before thee, and am 
no longer worthy to be called thy child ; 
but accept me as the lowest of thine 
hired servants,” that by penitence and 
sad days and niglits, I may expiate mine 
oUences. Yet never, Glanvillc, can [ 
forsake thy loved image, yea, I will cherish 
it till death ; in innocent prayer will sanc- 
tify it, and in .sorener regions w'o shall 
meet, where the holy tie will b(j perfected, 
and we rejoice in the presence of eternal 
love for ever.” Her sleeping infant caught 
her eye, “ for that poor orphan I also 
have a home ; Ghmdinning take lier, she 
is a Madeline,” rij*ing then from her knees, 
she impressed a soft kiss o»i the cold 
hand of (Tlanvilie, saying Fare thee W(?II, 
fare thee well.” 

I'lio wrotclied husband started from bis 
seat, he ventured one look around, the 
sight was insupportable, and shrieking with 
despair, he rushed from their presence.” 
“ Save him, save him !” cried Miriam, 
filling lifeless into GIcndinning’s arms. 
Madeline followed him to his apartment, 
where he liad flown ; he had fallen on his 
knees, holding a loaded pistol to his head, 
while his lips moved in silent prayer. 
Itladeline feared (o advance, but dropping 
at the door in the same attitude, she 
cried “ Stop I” — the pistol fell. “ Fter- 
uity ! Glanvillc ! oh, Glanviile ! if thou 
r^nst not hear thy triah here^ force not 
thyself upon a Power that can make them 
gnaw thy spirit evermore, unaltered and 
the same ; he who, self-destroyed, dies to 
shun his fate, may find the will, to which 
he bids defiance, may doom the soul to 
feel its agonies through endless ages.” 

Glanviile seemed passive, he looked 
around mournfully; “My heart,” said he, 
“ is cold and desolate, and Miriam comes 
not now to warm it, all is dark. Pity 
me — sure, what man can pity, Heaven 
can forgive.” She had taken up the 
pistol, “ Do not take it from me,’’ his 
voice was beseeching and meek, and be 
repeated) << Do not take it from me.” 


“ Poor Glanviile !” resumed Madeline, 
“would you destroy Miriam, who che- 
rishes the hope to meet you in a happier 
world ?” He appeared to recollect, “ Yes, 
yes, rake the pistol, 1 am safe, quite safe, 
and feel well now ; 1 will lie ilown, and 
when I a Wilke, w'ill think upon your 
arguments : yes, conviction may have 
leached me, and mercy pardon despe- 
ration.” Madeline then taking the pis- 
tols with her, loft him. 

Mr. GIcndinning had attended the 
new-come Mi's. Glanviile to a neigh- 
bouring inn, promising to send her hus- 
band to her. Madeline found her friend 
Miriam sitting with her child upon her 
knee; a sweet serenity was difi'uscd over 
her countenance, anil taking her friend’s 
hand, she soon yielded to a quiet slumber; 
and while Madeline sat watching her, 
and meditating on the uncertainty of 
human happiness, it may be necessary to 
account for the unwelcome appearance 
of Captain (ilanville’s first wife. 

The pleasure yacht in which she had 
embarked having been driven out to sea, 
she was taken up when clinging to tho 
wreck, hy nn outward-hound Hast India- 
nian, and was treated with kindness and 
respect by tho ladies on hoard ; on her 
amval in India, she formed a liaison not 
\erv resjicctable with an olliccr of high 
rank, but his lady at length joining him, 
Mrs. Glanvillc thought proper to return 
to England. Her husband w'oiild have 
never been sought by her if he had not 
possi'ssed her fortune, and recollecting 
tlie name of his agent, to him she went, 
and from him had the information of his 
marriage with the modest Friend, and 
their place of residence: love had never 
been tho inmate of a hfrsom so governed 
by degrading passions, but she anticipated 
a malignant pleasure in being able to in- 
terrupt their innocent enjoyments ; and 
though a re-union with her husband sho 
knew to be impossible, sho resolved to 
pay her fatal visit, and enjoy her fancied 
triumph. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the 
repose of Miriam and the deep thought- 
fulness of Madeline were disturbed by a 
dismal shriek, and Miriam’s own maid 
rushing into the room, crying, “My 
master ! rny master I tho sword is in his 
breast !” The child fell from Miriam's 
arms, and darting from her seat, stuped 
not till she reached the expiring Ghn» 
ville, who had taken advantage of Made^ 
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line leaving him to execute his fatal 
purpose : her maid passing the door heard 
him fall, entered the room, when seeing 
the husband of her belo\cd mistress 
fallen and bleeding, she sent forth the 
sliriek,aiid (lew to her presence. AsMiriam 
threw herself beside the bleeding body 
of Glanvllle, he raised his d\ing eyes 
to take a last look of her angelic face, 
feebly pressed her hand, smiled, and his 
agonized spirit lied to the presence of 
that Being whom tiie compassionate 
heart will hope would not reject him. 

When Miriam beheld the last breath 
of separating nature leave his lips, the 
extremest point of sorrow struck her 
lieart, though a few minutes before she was 
calm ; hope upon the wings of faith bore 
her beyond the limits of mortality, when 
in a brighter state she should meet her 
Glan\ille. Now, wrapped in a shroud 
\fetained with self-shed blood, was the 
last look she feared ever to have : sensi- 
ble to all her wretchedness, she hung 
over the body ; “ Poor, poor Glanville,” 
she cried : “ oh, IMadeliiie, though lost to 
mo on earth, I hoped to have met him 
with an angel's joy in the bright c<mrts 
above; but now his fatal arm hath raised 
a barrier even stronger than death ; no 
penitence can absolve him, for there is 
no repen, tance in the grave. Poor soul! 
didst thon iu)t start on entering eternity ? 
to rush unhiddim on a world of saints, 
and of accusing angels ? oh ! could 
prayers, could ceaseless anguish through 
a weary life avail — hut no, all beyond the 
hour of dissolution is fixed by power 
immutable, the awful fiat passes, but 

whither go my thoughts? — 1 — I .** 

She soon was seized with faintings, and 
in a few liours was delivered of a dead 
child, wlien feeling the springs of life 
running low, she collected all her strength, 
and addressed her mourning friends, “ 1 
thought b> seek a father's arms,” she said, 
in feeble accents, “ to have implored his 
pardon,” a. faint red tinged her cheeks, 
ns she added, **his blessing; but a kinder 
Parent calls mo to repose, peace is dawn- 
ing on my soul, angels are waiting to 
guide me to realms of bliss, there, be- 
loved Madeline, shall I meet thee and 
thy husband, and thank thee for protect- 
ing my poor child ; cherish her, she hath 
no name but thine, she hath no friend 
but thee ; and when ihec lookest on her 
smiling f4ee, think on poor Miriam, who 
sd much hath loved thee : when my Jbsiah 


returneth, give him the dying blessing of 
his sister, from thy lips the offering will 
be sweet; say that, when trembling on 
the verge of life, I had no friend but thee 
to close my weary eyes— say, when my 
heart had ceased to beat, 1 had no friend 
but thee to lay me in the dust — say, for 
my child, I only ask him to remember 
her name is Madeline : now, my friendi 
niy precious friend, my Madeline, fare 
thee well ! dearest Glendinning, fare 
thee well ! thee art so happy, I cannot 
wish thee happier until all meet above.'* 
Exhausted, she sunk on her pillow, but 
soon recovering, with an angelic smile, 
and in accents fainter and fainter, she 
said, “ Bless ! blessthee ! Heaven. 

Her lovely face wore every vernal 
charm, her eyes serenely closed, while 
her meek spirit, guided by waiting angels, 
ascended to the mansions of everlasting 
repose. “ Blessed friend ! sweet com- 
panion !’* exclaimed the weeping Made- 
line, kissing her cold, yet charming face ; 
never more shall I be cheered by thy 
aitectioii, nor soothed by thy sweet tongue ; 
but I will love, will guide thy orphan 
baby, and make her like thee.” 

Most religiously and tenderly did she 
and Mr. Glendinning perform the pro- 
mise given over the corpse of the early- 
fated Miriam. Josiah Primrose returned 
ill time to close the eyes of his father, 
and no more ; he was past speecii, and 
his son was informed that he fell the vic- 
tim of liis own severity and despair. Such 
baneful bigotry, are the triumphs I Pon- 
der well, ye parents — ponder well, ye chil- 
dren ; who dare decide whether disobe- 
dience in the one, or maledictions in the 
other, bo most offensive in the sight of 
Him who judgest righteously. 

In a private cabinet belonging to the 
old Quaker, Josiah, when examining his 
father’s papers, found a note to the fol- 
lowing effect ; “ Son Josiah, though severe, 
thy father would he just ; I pray thee, 
then, restore unto Madeline the castle and 
lands of Montalingham. I understand 
she nurtureth a daughter of the damsel 
who was thy sister ; something therefore 
belongeth unto her. Thee hast wealth, 
more than needful ; pray thee make it a 
greater blessing unto thyself than did thy 
father. 

“ Thine, Josiah, in the spirit of tnith.*’ 

The village, the mansion in which 
Miriam and Glanville had expired; ap- 
peared a desert ; every sound seemod the 
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echo of their dying groans, and they re- 
solved to bid the scene adieu for ever : 
but previous to their departure, in a re- 
mote niche of the church, in which their 
remains were interred, to secure the hal- 
lowed spot from disturbance, Mr, Glen- 
dinning ordered a plain marble monument 
to be erected, with the following inscrip- 
tion : 

Sacred to the memory of 
Adolphus uiid Miriiim. 

Friendship consecrutes their hallowed dust. 

Fear not piety to drop a tear. 

Fear not viitue to breathe a si^h. 
Innocence and misfortune marked thoiii for their 
own. 

And ever as beneath this humble stone. 
May one kind grave unite each hapless name.*’ 

MORAL. 

Let parents consider that there are two 
obligations— honour from cliildreii, and 
with it obedience ; and from themselves, 
a constant remembrance that the divine 
precept commands “ every man to do unto 
others as he would be done unto.*’ If these 
two rules were strictly observed, tlic world 
would rarely be conscious of disobedience 
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on the one hand, and the most offensive 
cruelty on the other. If an individual 
by following his own wdll, (a will wherein 
none is deeply interested but himself, whe- 
ther man or woman,) contrary to the 
opinion, inclination, or wish of a parent, 
commit a iiuirriagc act of disobedience; 
(presuming there existed noughtof solid ob- 
jection, but simply the acting contrary to 
an arbitrary rule ;) the same will hold when 
a parent’s choice is required to he the will 
of the child — that also is negative disobe- 
dience, when his will is not complied with. 
In this tale, as often in the events of life, 
the chihrs act of disobedience is made to 
be the cause of that misery, whicli would 
have been the same to the young couple, had 
the most unequivocal sanction been given 
by the parents. 'Vhe only difference would 
have been, that Mr. Primrose, the father> 
free from self-blame, might have still made 
a happy home for his distressed children^ 
and departed this life with some hojie of 
Heaven in the next. This harteriiig of 
souls in wedlock, a scheme of the evil one 
to sow discord in the world, and fill it 
full of misery, must he most offensive to 
a God of charity and love. 


LINES, 

ON AN EDITOR PROMISING IIIS READERS TO SOLICIT CONTRIBUTIONS PROM 
PERSONS LONG DE.VD. 

Man of might and magic power, 

Whence, oh whence, thy fearful dower? 

Canst thou summon from the grave, 

C omrades of (>arabu.scan brave ? 

Or dost merely wish to know. 

Doom of t/iine when sent below? 

Sure thou’lt tell a fearful story I 
Are thy spirits Whig or Tory ? 

Haste to let us have their papers — 

Will their blue-lights make our tapers ? 

If they coinc from Pluto’s furnace, 

Pray, good sir, don’t let ’em burn us ; 

Let the misses three stand by. 

Milk and w’ater to supply ; 

Should there fowler business be. 

You have yet another p. 

Trust me, he will do right well. 

For the thing which them befel. 

15ut the matter to complete, 

Give us soon a well-fill’d sheet 
Of Hygeian and Plutoncan lore; 

I would sell you magazines a scores 
And sure it cannot blacker be. 

More vile in taste, more foul to see, 

More full of malice, hatred, rage. 

And now you have a common page ! 

So pray, great sir, your promise keep, 

And rouse de Trneha from his sleep. 

And force the Eremite to tell 
How matters go in heaven and * ♦ * 
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‘ . ‘ ITo the Editor of the Ladfs ^Magazine and Museum. 
puUifth tliis letter es sincere, but not as partisan friends, of every public improvement.] 

Sir,— The excellent taste yon have ever building of a new church (for which in 

some other part of so large a parish there 
was admitted to be also a necessity.) In 
vain was remonstrance made against po- 
litical brawlers . and church destroyers, 
they were deaf to argument, and they un- 
fortunately succeeded in defeating the 
measure. Two days* poll took place ; and 
although 253 inhabitants, chiefly the most 
respectable, and friends of church and 
state, whose aggregate rental amounted to 
upwards of 40001. per annum more than 
their opponents, yet the latter brought up 
431 inhabitants of all cla86e.s, and gained 
a majority against the reparation of the 
dilapidated nave, which tljerefore remains 
in its desolated state, a reproacli to their 
misguided views.*" The’ poll took place on 
the 7th and 8th of .hine. Such acts as 
this rctiuircs the watchful attention and 
assistance of every lover of his country 
and friend of religion, to stem the torrent 
which now threatens to sweep away and 
destroy our ecclesiastical establishment, 
and the choicest monuments of the works 
and genius of our forefathers. 

If you look around, ill the environs of 
the metropolis, at the new churches and 
chapels, hideous incongruities assume the 
name of modern gothic, lean and mean, 
with .«pits for spires, and butlon-hole.s for 
windows— would not one suppose that 
there existed not a pure model within a 
hundred miles of the metropolis? In 
pity then, sir, to the moles and bats that 
devise and patronise such pert structures, 
exert your influence that the iinek church 
in the metropolis may not be left desolate, 
and then, peradventure, some person con- 
nected with the arts may happen one daj^ to 
open his eyes, and after looking at it be in- 
spired to devise structures in better taste 
than these wretched specimens of modern 
gothic. 

With this wish, 1 subscribe myself, 

One of the Restorers of the 
Ladye Chapel, and a con- 
stant rpder of the Lady's 
Magazine and Museum. 


evinced forthc improvement of the metro- 
polis, and the admirable style of criticism 
with which you have discussed the impor- 
. tatifr sulnect of the choice of the models 
for the Houses of Parliament, convince me 
that you will not be insensible to the de- 
plorable stale in which certain parties have 
united to leave the nave of the venerable 
and magnificent church of St. Savioiir’.s 
Southwark. The public have looked on 
with deep interest for scveriil years past 
at the efforts which have been made to 
save this splendid edifice from destruction, 
and they have witnessed the masterly inan- 
' ner in which the tow'cr, choir, transepts, 
and Ladye Chapel have been restored. It 
is now, however, a subject of deep grief 
to me, to have to inform you, that the 
long-wished object of completing the whole 
of the structure, has for the present, at least, 
been defeated. 'J he zealous conservators of 
the sacred pile, accompanied with the best 
wishes of many of the wise and the good 
throughout the British empire, have had 
thejr proposal for restoring the nave re- 
jected. They intended that this, the only 
remaining dilapidated part of the building, 
should be renovated in accordance with 
the style of the original structure, and un- 
der the direction of Mr. Henry Rose, the 
parish surveyor, he adapted with the beau- 
tiful choir and transepts to the purposes of 
divine worship, affording accommodation 
for 1659 persons, besides room for paro- 
chial children ; and this, too, in a parish con- 
taining a population of 1 9,000 souls, and 
having in it no other established church to 
which the poor as well as the rich can resort. 
The most solemn pledge, founded upon 
accurate and indisputable calculation and 
professional skill, was given, that a rate 
of 3id. in the pound for a limited number 
of years would be ample to accomplish 
this great work; but a union of parties, 
tome for pulflDg down altogether the whole 
edifice ; serme for building a new church 
upon the site of the present nave, (not in 
accordance with its style,) and some advo- 
cates for the voluntary system of contribu- 
tion, aU united to reject the just, moderate, 
and, I may add, necessary applicatioii made 
to them. In vain was it argued that the 

§ resent proposal would accomplish it on 
le plans produced, both in point of num- 
ber of sitthigs, warmth, hearing, and see- 
ing, all that could be efl'ected by the 


* We would strongly recommend all parlies 
to reeonsidtr the subject cooUtft as an object of 
national, if not of higher interest^ and we hope 
y(*t to see the restoration effected, and let tliere 
be a monumental stone, with tJiis iiisoription— 
OKL'D by tlie parish, td the glory of God, 
as the bond 6f future union.'^— £i>. 
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Changes and Changes : a Domestic Story. 

3 vols- By the Author of *' Six Weeks 

on the Loire.*’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We are happy to greet a second time 
the approach of a great favourite of ours, 
whose first edition was welcomed with our 
warmest approbation, fairly won by intrin- 
sic merit. More than a twelvemonth has 
passed since forgetful in its pages we were 
reading for review, we were only alive to 
its acute perception of character and 
charming style ; whilst we feel convinced 
that the preference of the present age for 
the mental alcohol of Byronic romance 
will have a most pernicious effect on the 
rising generation. .Such domestic novels 
as “ Chances and Changes ” can be pm 
into the hands of a girl of fifteen, with the 
perfect certainty that she would draw de- 
light and instruction from its pages, in- 
stead of the mental poison which some 
works supply. We have before entered 
into a more close analysis of the construc- 
tion of this work, therefore we will now 
take leave of it with our best wishes, and a 
few farther extracts than our limits for- 
merly permitted. 

** It is impossible to bo very busy and very 
uiibsppy ut the same time. Catherine soon 
forgot tlint she was alone. She ordered dinner 
early, and the ins<antthatit was over she began 
her plan of operations. The hours flew by un- 
perceivrd, on the wings of occupation' and 
evening came as unexpectedly as it had seemed 
to do, when she had her si,ster to talk to, and 
her little niece and nephew to play with. She 
bad just mounted on her music-stool, to mea- 
sure the length of the windows, when she 
fancied she heard the sound of wheels. She 
stopped, and listened — 

* Surely, Margaret,’ said she, * I hear a 
chaise * I'liope my father has not been taken 
ill/ • 

* No, miss, it can't be menstcr, for Cmsar 
keeps sio a barking — it’s moast likely currier, 
it's just ahoui his time.' 

“ * Then very likely it may be, and I hope he 
has brought me my books,' said Catherine, 
making a fresh effort to raise her bands high 
enough to hang a breadth of chintz from the 
top of the window ; but whilst she was so 
doing, and just as Margaret was saying she 
knew it was the carrier, for she could swear to 
bis step, the door was thrown open, and in 
walked a tall man, wrapped up in a military 
great coat, trimmed with fur, and braided, and 
frogged, in all the ^ pride, pomp, and circum- 
ftance* of modern fasliion. 

*• Ca herine immediately descended from her 
cleiration not <juite able to suppress a smile, 
as she thought of the ridiculous Hgura she roust 
have mado on it, half hidden in folda of drapery, 
which, sweeping to the ground and covering the 
stool on which she was standing, prevented the 
cause of her heightened stature from being at 
flrat discovered. She however edvencetf W 

Of— VoL. IX,— JetT, 


meet the stronger, who looked pale end fatigtied 
and who, she perceived, on lookii>g mere nfiU 
rowly at him, wore his left arm in a tiling. He 
bowed with easy grace, and after expressing 
himself unfortunate in not finding Mr. Neville 
at home, begged leave to inquire how long hia 
absence might be protracted. Catherine replied 
she was expecting him every instant, and re« 
quested that in the interval siie might give 
orders for the horses to bo put into the stable. 
The * Unknown' chose however to keep them 
in waiting, nor would he even lay aside his 
great coat, though he condescended to throw 
himself into the chair, whicli Margaret, after 
she had cleared it of its share of lining and 
fringes, had respectfully handed to him. 

* C.itherine was somewhat usliumed of the 
confusion in which tiie room appeared ; for she 
W'lH hware that men make no distinction with 
respect to the cause or nature of a lifter ; they 
see something that they fancy looks uiicomfort- 
tible, bui what it is, or how long it may con- 
tinue, tliey never think of ascertaining. Mar- 
gaier, however, soon put every thing to rights, 
and then, bringing in the candle^ and tea-things, 
groaffy relieved her young mistress by giving 
her something to do; fur she could scarcely 
find a w'ord to say to her uiie.\pected visi'er, 
who looked very grave and very ill ; and though 
he occa.sionally addressed himself to her with 
an air of politeness, and even of interest, yet he 
seoinoil greatly to prefer remaining silent, w'ith 
his large dark eyes fixed on a wood-fire, wdiich 
threw such a vivid light upon his sallow com- 
plexion, ns made it look altogether ghastly. 
Ten, liow'over, seemed to have the ofiVet of a 
cordial on him ; the expression of uneasiness 
in his countenance gradually abated, and Cathe- 
rine would have begun to feel quire at ease in 
his presence ; but she heard the rain and sleet 
patter against the windows, and she could not 
belj) thinking of the horse.s and post-bov ; she 
ventured to .say something in their hehnlf to her 
guest, hut ho, oppraito to the full blazo of tbo 
fire, and his great coat still buttoned, said that 
it was not at all cold, and that a little waiting 
would do neither the horses nor the driver any 
more h.irm than it would the chii'se. * All 
machines together, J suppose,* thought Cathe- 
rine, ‘inliis estimation. IIow Atneli,! would 
have disliked this man if she had been herot* 
This reflection, as well as all the reflections 
which it might have involved, was, perhaps for- 
tunately for him who had given rise to it. inter- 
rupted bv the well-known regular trot of the 
grey pony.’* 

Tlie marner in which this grand tem- 
pered gentleman ejects his friend from the 
possession of Catherine's apartment, after 
Ii4 condescends to be in love, must be ad- 
mitted to be very well done. 

•• As soon as ever Hamilton had closed his 
room door, an indescribable feeling of satisfac- 
tion, at the thought of being once more under 
the same roof with Catherine, diffused itself 
over bis breast: but in thinking of her it sud- 
denly came into bis mind, that she must have 
given up her own apartment to Halaton ; for bo 
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was well enough acquainted with thetopogrnphy 
of the house to be certain that theire were no 
more spare bed-rooms in it. than those occupied 
by the Bartons and himself; and he assuddenly 
resolved that if Catherine's apartment were 
indeed destined to admit any other occupant 
than its lawful mistress, llolston, at all events, 
ahou d not be the occupier. 

MIer dressing-glass would take fright at his 
long nose poking against it,' said ho, as hC 
seized his ])ort(nnntenu, and gathered up the 
tilings le had scattered about the floor; 'and 
well it might ; it is used to very different re- 
flections.' 

*' In a minute he was at TTalston's door, and 
found his compngnon de voi/tige in the act of 
binding a broad iihbon round his head, in order 
to knep his hair as ho had previously ni ranged 
it, that is to say, as he did many other things, 
the wiong w ay. 

‘*‘Mv dear fellow,’ said Hamilton, ‘ vhen 
you ha\o settled voiir bruin-belt, \ on must come 
^aloiig with me. 1 want to shoa'' you something 
in my mom.' 

" * hut perhaps I don't want to see it ; ho 1 
ho ! he ' — « hat is it a ghost, or A rat, or a 
pretty face ! he ! ho ’ he !’ 

"Ayo! tlioie you've guessed it. Come, 
make haste.' 

'* * hy-llie-hye. talking of pretty faces, what 
n alv fellow you v^ere to tell nio so much about 
the old parson, nn<l so little about his (laugh- 
tors. Kgiid ! J like your notions of retirement! 
he ! he ! ho ! with such companions 1 W’ould 
turn hermit to-morrow.’ 

'“Don’t tell thorn so. Ilullv, for fear they 
bIiouM forswear the world in a hurry, hut 
what do you think of Mr. Neville?’ 

" * Oil, ho'rt u vener.dde ; u better-looking old 
fellow than my old h»|;-wig was, that hiiniiiied 
Greek and Lniin into me.’ 

“ ‘ riiat iriiut to do it, I suppose you mean.** 

“ ‘ lie ! he ! he ! well it would have been nil 
the Slime hv this time — Greek and Latin are so 
thoroughly out. I'lje Persic and AJo&lein are 
the things, Kgad! I should like to iinve the 
teaching of them to tliat delicious little prudo, 
that sate next me at dinner; 1 would be her 
Bulbul who is she ?’ 

•*' Mr. Neville's eldest daughter, and wife to 
the young man Catherine speaks so affection- 
ately to, and calls Henry.’ • * * 

*" NVell, she can't help that,’ said Ilalston, 

■ it wouldn't bo fair to try her by such a 
standard. Yet the girl would make a figure at 
Almnck's, ns well as the best of them ; her eyes 
and complexion would astonish some of our 
fashionables, after all ; and then what a head 
she has !* 

‘*'Aye, it w’ould be worth changing with, 
would it not Hally?' said Hamilton: 'inside 
■nd out it would be a good bargain ; but come 
now, nray, my dear fellow, finish swathing your 
own BKuli, such as it is, and cotae along. Now 
don't begin with your eye-brows, for 1 swear I 
will not wait another minute.’ 

So saying, Hamilton hurried H Alston off: 
and whesi.^he had got him into his own room, 
be ptrsired him towards the glass. * There,' 
said he, ' givO me your opinion of the pre ty 
face 1 proiwsed to show you— you may look dt 
it till 1 coffc back, for 1 am going to bring you 
your gim-cracks,' 


What do you mean?’ cried Halston, 

" * I only mean,’ replied Hamilton, returning 
almost instantly with Halston's portmanteau, 
‘ to change rooms with you, for 1 hvile moreen 
curtains, and you are not fond of dimity.’ 

*' ' No more I am ; one wakes too soon by half 
in those cur^ed white beds. I like ascailet or 
a crimson the best ; tlie more jiosilive colour I 
have about me ihe better I look.* 

“' Ah, you will look very captivating in this, 
I dare say, w'heri you are fast asleep. \ou are 
like old hock, you look best in green.’ 

" And so saying,-! lamillon wished his friend 
good night, and lelt liim to meditate upon the 
theory of colours, ns far ns it coiicerned coats, 
curtains, and complexions. 

''Hamilton had no sooner shut himself se- 
curely into the room from winch ho had so 
dexterously contrived to (‘ject llaKton, that ho 
looked round it wiih feelings almoit amounting 
to reverence, 'I'he perfect neatriebS ol it.s ar- 
r.ingoments, tf.(^ uuassumiug witness that it 
seemed to ho r to tlio innocent ami rational 
pursuits of her to whom it bnlongcd, all struck 
so forcibly upon Ins mind, that lie was over- 
come with a lendt‘rii»"ss which seemed to spi- 
ritualise him in the purity of her that inspired it, 

" ' Dear Ciitlierine,* he exclaimed, ns he 
pressed to his lips a book of devotional exer- 
cises, which ho found on her toilette tiiblo, and 
which opened of itself at a discourse on solf- 
examination, ‘ How ‘sweetly good,’ liow' ' in- 
noccMirly g.iy !” Of such a woman w-ell may it 
be said, that ‘ tho beiie\ing wdfe shall sanctify 
the unbelieving liusbaiul !’” 

Rhymes for the Romantic and the Chivalrous, 
lly D. W. 1). Whittaker and Co. 
This is not a volume in which a reviewer 
has to search long for a specimen poem that 
will do credit to the pages of a carefully 
selected ])criodical ; the dilliculty is to 
choose from among the rich store of true 
lyrics which we find gemming its pages. 
Not often does so elegant an exterior possess 
such intrinsic worth. It is, in truth, a book 
of beauty, quite worthy of being placed in 
the boudoir with the most splendid of our 
annuals. The vignette, by Wichelo and 
Finden, is a perfect piece of art, both in 
rle.sign and execution. The design of the 
frontispiece certainly does not accord with 
our taste; yet Finden has handled the 
graver as well as could be expected with 
an untoward subject. 

The lyrical portion of the volume is of 
a very superior cast to the commencing 
metrical tales. We could hazard our cri- 
tical reputation on the guess, that the latter 
are earlier productions, and the author does 
not show taste in making them companions 
of the brilliant and beautiful things ranged 
under the head of lyrics. Many of these 
wonld be easily arranged to music, as they 
are brief, full of spirit and fire, and written 
under the guidance of an ear which is 
accurate in accentuation. We like the fol. 
lowing song lit praise of an amusement 
>vhich we cannot help thinking more in 
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consonance with the manly spirit of our 
island nobility, than the turf or the rinsf,* 
polluted as these [are with the sordid 
spirit of gamblinjf trickery ; besides, that 
sailors are better companions than grooms 
and jockeys ; — 

Y>»CHT SONG. 

Hurrah ! for that ocean i^em, the Pearl, 

The {gallant bark of our British earl ; 

Is there the vessel would match wiih her! 

She must lly like the courer that feels the spur. 

With a cloud of sail on each bending: spar. 

And the spray from her sUar|i bows tlvin? far, 

And a snow-white wake left for roods behind. 

She glides o’er the wave like the sweeping wind. 

When the sea is smooth as the cloudless sky, 

And the breezi s of summer nearly die. 

O’er the waveloss water still gently borne, 

She moves like a maid on hei bridal morn. 

When the waves are like hills, and the winds are 
loud, 

And the send flies fist with the sable cloud. 

She meets the swift billow, and roves the main 
Like a (;on«]uering chief on the battle plain. 

She is all that a vese'el should ever ho, 

The pride of the port, and the ark of the sea ; 

She is fast iu the tempest, ami fast in the calm, 

In the iM 'C uf the swift she has won the palm. 

O well did thev learn her peerh p iee, 

Wlicn they billowed heron in the fruitless chase, 
As from thraldom, proud of her prize, she bore 
The fairest liirl of the Grecian shore. 

Hurrah ! for that ocean gem, the Peail, 

The gallant bark of our Butish earl, 

There is not a vessel of war or peace, 

To niitch with that bark on the coast of Greece.” 

There is also pretty imagery in the 
•• Fairies* Gathering :** — 

Till*: FAIUIKS’ GATHERING. 

O where, O where do the fairit's meet f 
They iiie.'t in their forest-hall, 

With a pavement of verdure l>eneatli their feet, 
And pillars of ouk-'.tems tallj 
Where hough ehisps bough, and the foliage 
weaves 

A shadowy dome from its emerald leaves, 

And the cnpse-srreen toims each wall j 
Where the glistening planets aic peeping through 
For lamps, like drops uf Mom’s diamond dew. 
And when, 0 when do the fairies meet? 

They mtet when the moon is strong, 

On the wood’s green sward, and the lake’s broad 
sheet, 

When the trees cast their shadows long; 

They meet at the noon of the summer’s night, 
When the glowworms, the stars of the ground, 
are bright, 

And the bird chirps its vesper-song; 

When o’er the morass, with their torches lit, 

The merry wild meteors in res el flit. 

And why do the fairies meet f — Tiiey meet 
To dance round their mazy ring, 

And list to the nightingale's wood-notes sweet, 

When those minstrel s of midnight sing 

* See our correspondent's letter last month, 
and some awakening commerita in this number. 
p-En, 
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To the moon ; and to drink from their bloisom- 
howls, • 

The nectary dew-drops that feed the souls 
Of the faire>t flowers that spring; 

And they meet to torment with malieious mirth, 
And to laugh at the doings of fooh^ili Barth. 

Many people may find truth in the fol- 
lowing pretty lines: — 

SONQ. 

She wrote no word— she inint no scroll, 

Though moons had past since last they met ; 

He could not think it in his soul, 

That one like her could e’er forget. 

Ah, foolish onef forking ho shed 
Tfie bitter tear, iind mourned her dead ! 

He little dreamed that absence parts 
'Miose fragile link^, hy which love binds 
The vain desires of flekle hearts, 

The wandering aims of empty minds-** 

And he was in a foreign land. 

And other suitors sought her hand, 
lleleased at length from duty's throne. 

Again he trod his native clime, 

And found the maid once called liis own, 

Aiiotlier’.s briile —and from that time, 

AVuinan hath only been a term 
For fickleness, and faith N/ifinn. 

Perhaps the last we quote is the best ;-•* 

THE 1.0VIVOCONPESSOR. 

He hath donned the eonfesHor's gloomy gown, 
From Ins giaccful shoulders the folds hang down, 
They hide his swoul, and his gliiteiing vest, 

'J'liey hide the jewel- upon his hrea-t, 

And who would kiiu v 'tis Don Carlos now 
IVitli the monk's giey cowl ucr his noble brow? 
He hath friends in the priests of St. Jago’s 
shrine, 

For they love his revels, and ruby wine ; 

So the m.iid he hath stiivcn so long to win, 

T<i the mock -CUM feasor will say her sin, 

Her bashful lips may impart to his ear 
K\eti mure than was meant for a monk to bear. 
And the loveliest lady of Seville’s town, 

Who deals furth dc.ith with lier si igliiest frown, 
Wlio<.e Millie Is honour, and life to all. 

Now sits 111 the lone eonfessional ; 

Ami her lover learn- what she would not own 
'I'u her secret Self—and what none have known* 
Ila 1 ha! there i-i none like a gallant bold 
To biing to confession tfie maiilen cold; 

And t'.ic Donna Inez, the over-eoy. 

When she proves the pure, and the pci feet joy 
Of a worshipped bride, will forgive and bless 
The art that lialli made her at length ooiif'ess* 
Many others would give pleasure to our 
readers, which we have read with great 
satisfaction. The ** Kentish Bowmen,'* 
the “Polo Star,” the “Ear-shell,” the 
“ Forest King, ” and the “ Heather 
Wreath,” but we have already exceeded 
our limits for quotation. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library ^ Nos. 1 9 and 20. 
An Historical and Descriptive Account 
qf China. In 3 vols. Vols. 2 and 3. 
Oliver and Boyd. 

We thought very highly of the first vo- 
lume of this history of Cbma, reviewed at 
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pa((e 348 ; but the second is one of the 
most entertaining* books we ever read; 
and we begin to be of opinion that the 
general curiosity of Europeans, in regard 
to the domestic routine of the Chinese, 
has occasioned such a mass of information 
to be gathered, ** here a little and there a 
little,” that the individual detail of Chi- 
nese life is now more minutely developed 
than that of any nation of the east. *1 he 
learned conductors of this work have, 
in the discussion of C'hinese literature, 
availed themselves of the labours of .'Sta- 
nislaus Julien; in this matter we have 
anticipated them, as our readers will re- 
member that two or three years ago 
we translated a curious ballad from Sta- 
nislaus Julien’s specimens of Chinese 
poetry. It was partly illustrative of fe- 
male life, and therefore it attracted our 
attention. For this reason we prefer now 
presenting our readers with an c.xtract, 
descriptive of the life of a Chinese female, 
drawn from the works of a Chinese au- 
thoress, and most judiciously transferred 
to the pages of this volume of the Edin- 
burgh (cabinet Library. The detestable 
manner in which females are treated from 
the cradle to maturity, we think, must 
make the name of China abhorrent to 
every woman. Crippled and imprisoned 
as the China ladies are, the painful distor- 
tions of their feet, inflicted by the odious 
jealousy of their tyrants, it seems, does not 
e.xonera(e them from domestic sLvery. 
One shudders at the female infanticide 
authorised by the fiendish laws of this 
over populated and over-civilized state ; 
yet the fate of the poor baby who shrieked 
for three days, dying by inches and neg- 
lect and famine, was perhaps enviable in 
comparison with that of fernalCvS permitted 
to attain woman’s estate. As for the 
slavish creature who writes on the subject, 
it is evident that she feels for her own in- 
dividual sufferings, but has not the least 
sympathy for the miseries of the rest of 
her sex ; indeed, in a passage which will 
be too extensive for our extracts, we find 
that this venomous China blue, recom- 
mends a still more cruel yoke to be laid 
on her miserable sex. There is no doubt 
that such an atrocious system has the na- 
tural effect of making the female cha- 
racter malicious and mischievous to a 
fearful degree ; still, Mrs. Pan-hoei-panhad 
better have pointed out the main-spring of 
the evil, than recommended greater seve- 
rity. Our extracts will make our English 
ladies thankful that they were born in 
this our Christian land. 

*' Even the celebrated female writer, Fan- 
hoei-psn, st'rongly inoulcstes on her sex their 
own inferiority, observing that they bold the 
lowest rank th ibh' human species, and that the 
least exalte#fuDctions ought to be, and in fact 
. are, assigned to them. 


** A girl from the moment of her birth expo 
riencea i he sinister influence ot these maxims. 
Whenever a 8Ui»posed necessity impels pa- 
rents to the crime ol infanticide, a daughter is 
selected ns the victim; and those who escape 
this fate are by no means treated with the ten- 
derness shown to male children. Dr. Morris-.>n 
makes a curious quotation from a native^ work, 
w'hicli seems accurately to describe the different 
treatment of the two sexes. 

‘ When a son is born, 

He bleeps on a lard, 

He is clothed in robes, 

He plays with gciiw, 

Hw cry is princely loud,— 

But when a daiigliter is born, 

She sleeps on tiie ground, 

She is clothed with a wrapper, 

She plays with a tile, 

She is incapable either of evil or good ; 

It is hers only to tliink of preparing wins and food, 
And noi giving any occasion of giiel to her parents.* 

Even Pun-hoei-pnn refers to an ancient 
custom, that w'lieii a female iiiiunt was born, she 
was left for three days upon some r»igs on the 
floor, and the family went on without taking the 
slightest notice that any now event had occurred. 
Aber that period some slight ceieiuonies and 
rejoicings took place. This is applauded us a 
usetul warning to w’omnn, indicating the con- 
tempt which she must expect to meet with 
through life. 'Fathers and mothers,’ says this 
writer, * seem to have eyes only lor their sons ; 
their daughters they scarce deign to look upon.* 
“ The education of beings having such an 
humble destination must of course be very 
limited. Ihe lirst principles of im>rality, with 
skill to perform the necessary household tasks, 
ought, according to ilie soundest ethical w liters, 
to comprise ilio whole circle of their studies. 
One author, indeed, referring to the frequent 
complaint ol the husb.iiid that be finds very little 
gruiitication in the society of a partner whose 
mentiil resources are so sm-ill. seems to advise 
that he should teach her something, and tii- 
couniges him by the reiMnrk, that even monkeys 
can be taugiit to plav an ics ; but in this instruc- 
tion nothing intellectual can be intended, since 
he concurs with otlier moralists in decluringthat 
she oiigiit never to open a book, it must at the 
snmeiimebe remaiked that several females who 
ha\e obtained high literary eminence, and be- 
queathed learned woiks to posterity, particularly 
l*an>hoei-pan herself, are held by the people in 
peculiar esteem. Nay, in two of the most po- 
pular novels, the heroines are represented as 
having reached great distinction by their wit 
and learning, and thus rendered themselves ob- 
jects of general admiration. One of them com- 
poses a piece of poetry, which is published with 
a notice, that the youth who shall produce a 
correspo.nding one to the same rhymes will be 
honoured with her band. This step, extra- 
dinary as it may appear to us, U highly approved, 
as a most happy uiode of finding a husband of 
congenial character. To account for such ano- 
inslies must, to ii foreign writer, be very diffi- 
cult ; and we shall only observe, that, amid the 
varied impulses that sway the human mind, 
similar contradictions are not very unusual, lo 
CLina, for inatance, as in ancient Rome, while 
celibacy is generally held in disgrace, peculiar 
honours arc nevertheless rendered to the fair 
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wbo voluntarily embrace that state, *and strictly extreme dil^nce in bandngiiig, and guarding 
lultil Us duties. against every attempt vvliicli the child might 

*' As soon as a young lady bas reached the make to relievo herself fruiu this piii..tiil 

age ot ten or twelve, alio is, in all fuiiiilies of preS'Ure. As soon, however, as the hnter is 

any rank, placed in a state of the strictest able to comprehend the vast importimeu ot the 

seclusion. Iter chamber from this time must object, the iimiiyrdoni necessary lur aitaining 

be her sole abode ; her mother and a lew* feiuate it is cheerlully submitted to. 1 hese deioriutid 


friends her only society p and, with the excep- 
tion of her nearest relations, she ought never 
to be seen by an individual of the other sex. 
Once to have been beheld by a youtbtul admirer, 
is considered an indelible blot on her reputa- 
tion. . A company of ladies, when in motion, 
are described as resembling u procession of 
nuns. The custom of covering the face does 
not indeed prevail as in Mobumnieduii coun- 
tries ; but a peculiar reserve ajipears to be lelt 
with regard to the bunds, which are care- 
fully concealed from view by sleeves of extra- 
ordinary length. Mencius, the philosopher, 
while iiiculcutiiig the strict separation to bo 
maintained between the sexes, was pressed 
with the question, whether, if he saw hie sister- 
in-law drowning, he would not take hold ot her 
baud in order to save her? llts answer a as, 
that in such an emergency the principle of 
decorum might be violated ; but that a general 
rule should not be tried by so extreme a case. 
It appears, however, that the fair iiimuies ot the 
domestic piisoii are not without expedients to 
enliven its solitude. Sumetimes two mirrors 
■killuliy placed, one facing the door, will enable 
them to observe all who enter or go out, with- 
out the hazard of being themselves perceived. 
A class of females go from house to house to 
amuse them, by the recitation of songs and 
tabs, 'i'hey announce their approach by a 
little drum, when they are admitted into the 
outer hull, and soon find their w’uy into the 
inner upaitnuiiis. Ladies claim also tho 
privilege of going to burn perfumes in the 
I'ugodus, when occasions must occur of seeing, 
ami perhaps of being seen ; nor do they hesitate 
to take the air in covered barks upon the water. 
Kven when plays are acted in the great hall, 
many do n* t scruple to place themselves behind 
a lull ice, where there are not wanting crevices, 
through which may be descried some portion of 
tbeir persons ; and occasional bursts oJ laughter 
attract all e}C8 towards that quarter, 'ibis, 
boivever, is, by strict moralists, decidedly con- 
demned, and Considered as the mark of a 
degenerate age. 

** Another circumstance in which Chinese 
writers gt nerully concur is, that this seclusion 
from the wrorld does not in any degree abate the 
zeal ot the luir tor the enibellishuient ot tbeir 
persons, to which they devote a large portion 
ot I heir leisure. Their ideas of loveliness are 
peculiar, and often fantastic, and they hold 
in tlie very highest estimation a delicaie and 
•lender lorm. This appears above all in tbeir 
endeavours Co reduce the foot to apreferuiiluial 
■majlness, — an effect produced by checking its 
growth in the natural direction. From the 
period ofbirih, all the toes, except the great 
one, are doubled down beneath the sole, so that 
at the age of maturity, the whole fore-pait of 
the foot appeals as it 'amputated, while the re- 
maining portion is swelled to an unnatural 
bulk. Mothers, who are so careless in every 
other point relating to tbeir daughtere, bestow 


parts are termed * the golden IiIich mui if a 
lady ever breaks through the prohibuiunagimist 
displaying her person, she presents her leet us 
the surr-st duns with which a lover's heuit can 
be assailed. They indicate, moreover, the riiiik 
of her who completely undergues tins muiilu- 
tion ; fur it is not iitteiii|)ted at all by the 
labouring class, and by others w'lio have not art 
enure command of time the elfuit could only bo 
crowned with imperfect success. 

** Some have ascribed this preposterous 
ciistiiin to the Jealousy ot the men, who thereby 
seek to clieck that propensity to gadding 
abroad to which the sex is represented us 
prone; Lul there seems little ground for this con- 
jecture ; the laws, which deal ulleii with inuili 
smaller matters, are silent with regard ter this 
usage, and leave it eiilirely under the sway of 
fuahioii. It does not, iii iuci, prevent moiiunf 
and that even with some degree of speed, 
Le Coinpte assures us, * w'ulk they do, and 
W'ould walk ull day lung, with their good will.* 
Ihe slender base upon which they move, how- 
ever, renders it impossible that * glare should 
be in their steps,’ and allows only a hobbling 
andtotieiing gait, which b.is been coiii|Mired to 
tlio waddling ot a Muscovy duck. Anuilier 
tradition, which refers the origin ot this cu»toia 
to the example of a celcbiated imperial beauty, 
though not tully aulh nticated, .leetiis iiiihur 
more accordant w ith the usual march ot tasluoii. 
To the means of einbelli-hoient ive may add 
that ot painting the face ! fur, though the author 
just quoted questions, wheilier the practice hu 
general, there is no doubt that it prevails to a 
great extent, rouge being meiiiionod among 
the customary presents made to a young Judg 
on her marriage. Kxtrenio delicacy appearg 
to enter into the Chinese idea of a perlect 
beauty. The lieioirie of the ‘ Fortunate Union* 
is compared to a w eb of the finest silk ; her 
waist, it is buid, * like a thread in iineuess^ 
seemed ready to break.’ 

''Though young women are secluded froia 
the world, it is deemed right to inform them 
that tbeir characters, nevertheless, may bo per- 
fectly known ; and that no one can expe« t to 
be married unless she lias the reputation of 
possessing sueb qualities as will niiikc her a 
good wile. \V iili this view*, they ore told, tliat 
tiny ought to be quiet, industrious, timid, and 
cousiunily by the side of their mothers, 'i'o 
speak loud is, in a young lady, to speak ill. 

* \\ hut a tine hope for a family,’ exclaims a 
jnorulist, ' is a maiden with lips of carmine and 
cheeks of pamt i 1 lie more she strives Co make 
herself an idol, the less will she be w'orsbipped. 
If she laughs bi fore speaking, walks Isfiguisli- 
ingly, and gives bersell affected airs, she is tit 
only for the theatre.* lie thinks it necessary 
also to insinuate, that in vain will the roses of 
her lips and the lilies of her complexion eclipse 
the lustre of the morning and of the spring, if the 
fire of anger mount up and inflame her eyea.*' 
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LUevatiivey 

“The youngs wife, wo -are tolS^Coon fiuJa diiujijliter, se.itej liko an invited guest, spent 

her situation far from being improved by Iniv- the diy in pronnrlng and putting on her dre^s. 

ingquitted the paternal roof. The degree of 'I’ho Itjwfst ho ischold labour made the sweat 

thraldom in whiuh she was there held was flow fioin my foiehead. I was obliged to rise 

liberty itself when compared with the house of before morning : and when night had extended 

bondage into which she now outers. She is her deenest veil, the hour of rest for me was 


bound to render unrjualitied 8iibini<»:)ion to one 
who views her us unfit to be a ra'ioriul com- 
panion, and scarcely belongs to the same 
species with liiinself. 'J'he fair Pan-hoeipaii 
instructs her sex, thU they owe to their Jius- 
bands an obedience, * wiihout excop' ion of 
times or circumstances, extending to, and 
exercised upon, every thing. Jlo he ugieoable 
or dissigrceahlo, be is hercliiof, her m.l^>te^, her 
companion, her only one, her all.* This sub- 
jection, however, might bo felt as iii some 
degree naturril, and prohihly teinjie.rod with 
the exercise of ailVctioii ; hut lliete is another 
yoke which presses still leMvier, and is hard- r 
to be borne. 'J'he motlier-in-law, so long us 
she lives, is compb-to mistress of tli-j lioti-e, — 
entitled to treat tlie young wife as a servant, 
and even as a slave. The Li-ki e.':pre'<<>ly 
States, that a daughter-in law can have nothing 
personally biduiigiug to her; iiolhing wiiieli 
the is entitled to give or even to lend; what- 
ever slie receives as a prescit mii.st be taken to 
ber inother-in law, when, if not accepted, it 
may bo inode.stly reeeivod from Iom* a, a gift. 
That lady, if every thing oouiinanded by her bo 
not strictly fulfilled, may both inilict chastise- 
ment herself, and coniiiraiid her son to follow 
the example, Kven the si-^ter-in-linv a isume.s 
sir-i of superiority over this new inmate, who, 
according to an author quotcMl with applau^o 
by Pan-lioei-puii, ought to ho * noiliiug in the 
bouse beyond a pure sliadow and a simple 
ecbo.’ According to a maxim of higher au- 
thority, it is butter to make a wife weep a 
hundred times than a mother siji oiieo. A 
friendly moialist remarks, that it is hard fer 
foiuale pride tlius to bend beneath one, and 
yield precedence to another, of lior nearest 
relations. The series of nrseiie? which the 
sex endures are forcibly depicted in the iollow- 
ing poem : — 

“ \Vhat a (li.smal condition is that of a 
woman ! her lot is in the h'liids of the husband 
to w'hom she has been given away. Scarcely 
is she united to him when she must follow him 
as a slave does Ins master. Kiiteriiig into liis 
family she loses her own. So bitter a scpar.i- 
tion pierces her heart ; her eyes become foun- 
tnins of tears. She receives her mother's last 
odieu without bearing it from the excess of her 
griefj and no one syinpatliizes with her. Even 
her brothers and sisters return nono of her sighs ; 
while she beats her breast in the mngniticeiit 
chair where they have shut her iiji, instru- 
ments of joy resound on every side. Her fore- 
head is adorned wdih jewels and flowers ; her 
ears are loaded^ with pearls ; gold and em- 
broidery sinno in her dress : this is the last 
•flTort of her parents’ tenderness. The porch 
of her husband’s mansion is adorned with silk 
flags and garlands of flowers, yet within she 
Of^en fiQ,ds only poverty end indigence, I 
found worse, poverty and pride ; a sour step- 
mother, indw father-in-law, seemed to 
contrive hdw tney might make roe feel that I 
was Qom#ofily to servo them^ while their 
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“1 becuiiie a mollier; tlil.s was a new weight 
add<’il to my yoke of iron. If 1 watered with 
my tears the courilcuaiice of my child, I was 
unwilling to afllict mv huahan I, and concealed 
them before him. My children increased my 
trouble; they were frozen with cold, and I had 
nothing to cover them ; Lliey cried to mo for 
Bread! they disjiuled for my breasts, and found 
them dry. How often have 1 taken up a cord 
to end niy sorrows. Oli, my son ! oh, my 
daughter! my tondernoss for you made it fall 
froiii iny hand'j, and the idea of leiviug you 
orphans appeared more frightful than all niy 
griefs. How little did it cost me to cut my 
longhair, and sell it to relievo \ on! I would 
have .sold myself had it been possible !’* 

-.li >i« * sK * Hs 

“The fern do sex, that oppressed and de- 
s;iised poitn.n of the species, ui o almost ex- 
clusively tho victim.s of infanticide, l.ife U 
iisu.dly o.Klini;uish( d by immersing the head of 
the. infant in wiler ; b.it s niietimes a large disli 
is meiely placed above lier, and sho is left to 
die a lin;eiuig dealb. Navar. tte saw one who 
had rem.iined throe days in tins condition ; sbo 
was parteil oiilv by a few hoards from her 
inothi‘r; her f.iilier, "randfatlior, and grand- 
mother, wore eonilautlv jm&siiig tlie sjn l; yet 
her ciie.s, which pioiced iho he.iil of tlio 
Missionarv, ‘could make no inipiessiou upon 
tliose inon&tci's.* Ho ohfained jiermission to 
t..k*e away the child ; butslio was p.ist rt-covery, 
an I died in a few day i, after suvoie siill’ermgH. 
Still there have not been wanting native authors 
who have raised ilieir voice a;ainst this 
enormity. Hr. Morrison ciuotis ono of high 
reputation, who tells his countrymen that tho 
‘ drowning of daugliters is a most wick>-d thing,* 
and declares the pi rpetritors lobe ‘ worse than 
woIve.s or tigers.’ liiiabli*, seemingly, to im- 
press upon them the value of the sex upon 
other grounds, he reminds them, * if there wero 
no daughters, there cimld be no mothers.’ Not- 
W’lllisl.inding these precepts, certain it i.s, that 
the law', otherw’i.se so rigorou.s, does now take the 
slightest coiigiiizuncc of this crime, nor ever 
subject those guilty of it to punishment. 
Aniiot even cliaigea the government with 
inviting to its perpetration ; for eveiy morning, 
before it is light, wagons ti averse tlie difterent 
quarters of Pe-king to receive the dead infants. 
They are all cunveved to a paiticuUr filace, and 
tho.se in whom there are any remains of life, 
lire said to bo nursed and educated. The dead 
are deposited in a huge crypt or vault, and 
quicklime is thrown upon them that tiie flesh 
ni.iy be speedily consumed. Onco n-year the 
bones are collected, and burnt in presence of 
commissioners sent by the Li-pc.u board. The 
ashes uro thrown into tho river, the Bonzes 
littering a prayer, that the next life may be 
longer and ha|)pi«r than tho unfortunate one 
which had so quickly closed, and that theso 
remains may serve as materials for the forma- 
tiuu of other beings. Amiot suspects that this 
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pronesflia pnrtly prompted hy tliA drend tliat the 
skeletons may be applied to some unhallotved 
use, either of magic or sorcery, or is connected 
with the absurd idea, that a mixture of theru 
irnpro\res the beauty of porcelain. The mission- 
aries :it Pe-king appear lo have obtain-'d such 
details as to Jusiify liie heli‘'f, that the number 
of in f uns destioyed was upwards of odOO 
aiiniially. I'his pro|)f)rtion, if supposed to 
extend over only lialf the einpiie, would give 
a very largo amount.** 

AVe must pass by without commendation 
the amusinif. specimens ^ivcn in this vo- 
lume of the Chinese hieroglyphic writ- 
in<?, nor the admirable portion devoted to 
the satistics of this conniry. The selec- 
tions from the maxims of (*onfnciiis, con- 
vince ns that the attainments of this ^rcat 
civilizer as a literary composer, have heen 
overrated by Ivar^ipe. lie was, in all pro- 
bability, the iirst person who awakened a 
savage aboriginal jicojde to the excellence 
and beauty of moral triiib. No doubt, 
Confucius was a beloved instrument in the 
hands of the Most High; but to ns who 
are used to the full blaze of revealed truth 
ill Scripture^, the celebrated inavims of 
Confiicii)8 appears as truisms, little cal- 
culated to command attention from an in- 
tellectual people. One and one alone of 
these, though without any ]welence to re- 
ligion or morality, strikes us as witty and 
original : — 

“ To food ono and not to lovo him is to treat 
liirn as a pig*” 

The third volume is by its nature more 
useful to men than attractive to women; 
notwithstanding, under the heads naviga- 
tion and commerce, much amusement may 
be gatherer!; the zoology is extremely en- 
tertaining: we think among the other ab- 
horrent practices of these over-civilized 
brutes, the murder of their poor domestic 
creatures, cats, and dogs, is most hideous ; 
and the perusal of the following passage 
is almost as shocking to us as the murder 
of female babes : — 

** Uu Ilaldo observes, that it is * n very good 
diversion to see tho bulcbers, when they are 
carrying dog’s flesh to any place, or when lliey 
are leading live or six dogs to the sbuightcr- 
hou*!® ; for all the dogs in the street, drawn to- 
gether by the cries of those going to be killed, 
or the smell of those already dead, fall upon the 
butchers, who are obliged to go always armed 
with a long staflTor great whip, to defeud them- 
selves from their attack, as also to keep their 
doors close shut, that they may exercise their 
trade in safety.’ 

“The Chinese, according to Meyen, eat 
almost everything that comes to hand. • Upon 
the streets of the city, but particularly on the 
large s<iuare before the factories, a number of 
birds are daily exposed for sale, which amongst 
uakave not yet gained much repute for flavour ; 
among others, hawks, owls, eagles, and storks. 
Xo « l«2uropean, nothing can have a more 
laughable effect than to see the Chinese arrive 
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with a carrying-pole, supporting two bird-cages, 
which contain dogs and cats instead of birds ! 
A small thill port of spaniel appeared to us to 
ho most ill request ; they sit quite downcast in 
their temporary dwellings when they are 
brought to market, while tho cats make a dread- 
ful sijualliiig, as if ciuiscious of their fate.” 

On the whole, we make no scruple in 
(leclarin;r, that this history of China now 
complete, is the best production of the 
periodical libraries wc have yet seen, and 
will gain much renown for the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library. 

The Aileentures of Gil Bias of Santillane, 

SMoi.Livrr’s translation : illustrated by 

Jkan (jigoux. Part 1. Dubochet. 

Here Preneb art and English type go 
band in liand, wc think greatly to the 
advantage of the public ; for this edition of 

Cii Hla-i'’isaperlecttrcasiiryforthc wood- 
cut eonuoissenr : we own, wo prefer our 
own style of coniie design to Cigoux, yet 
English art must be benefitted by the in- 
troduction of tin* broad and daring eflect 
of the French blocks, — there is a constant 
fiiin at bold originality in these designs of 
(iigonx ; sometimes the attempt is baffled, 
btit freipiently the critic is gratified by the 
complete success of the vignettes. The 
Departure of (lil Lias, page 14, is good ; 
the Parasite, page 1 (). first-rate ; the Arrest, 
the Issue from the Cavern, the Monk and 
Mule, and above all, the Escape with 
Donna M -rcia, and the Conversation, in tho 
next pa v, are capital. 

The ligiire of llulando, though n fine 
broad work of art, ought to have had a 
page to itself, it is too large for a vignette. 
The initial dcvsigns arc beautiful, and on 
the whole it is a publication of great merit, 
likely to form a good example to English 
art, if the succeeding numbers arc equally 
sustained. 


We shall meet again. Original Pieces in 
Verse and Prose. Totham. 

We are glad to meet this old friend, though 
with a new face. It is a collection of reli- 
gious essays and ])oems, chiefly by the 
same contributors that supported its elder 
sister— “ Remember me!** There are many 
well-known contributors to its well-filled 
pages ; we think our readers will be well 
satisrted with tbf. following r— 

niE STAR IN THE EAST. 
by M1S8 AONES STRICKLANI). 

Long bad the eastern sages waked, to keep 
'J heir heaven-directed vigils ; on the height 
Of solitary cliff, or lofty tower, 

Wntciiiog the courses of those radiant orbs 
Of living light, whose sparkling myriads gem 
Tho darkly beautiful array of night. 

Confused to slight observers ; yet to syos 
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Vers’d in celestial science, erery star 
Shining sublime, distinct, and didering 
In bri^litiiess from the rest; and each adorn'd 
With some particular gb'ry of its own. 

From "lowin'; sunset to the deep serene 
Of 8.ible ni"lit,ilie rapt Chaldeans j;az’d 
On that resplendent train, 'till hi 'sliing morn 
Surpris’d them, s^ill unwearied at their task ! 
And the first planet, plimmerinjr on the brow 
Of dewy eve, beheld tlieir silent watch 
Once more resinned ; 'till in the azure cast, 

W itli brighter beams adorn’d than ever shone 
To moital eves midst that celestial choir. 

They saw the lon;;-Pxpected star arise. 
Portentous of an infant Saviour's birth. 


A Letter to the Directors and Subscribers 
of the General Cemetery Company. By 
G. F. Cauokn, Ksa. the founder. H. 
^ S. Street, 15, (’arey-street. 

Tills letter statement was published for 
the occasion of the annual meetin^r, on the 
9th of June, and particularly with refer- 
ence to the new elections. Professedly the 
manairenieiit declares for economy, but 
it seems that, contrary to every pled/^e of 
the original prospectus, and their own, 
so lar^e u sum as £.‘16,000 is about to be 
cxjieniled, as Mr. Carden shows (unneces- 
sarily) in brick and mortar, for the making 
of vaults and brick jrraves. The letter 
8tronj;ly recommends Sir, Kendall's much 
npproveil and beautiful design, for which 
he received, as a competitor, 100 guineas 
premium from the company, as far back as 
the year 1832, the cost of e.xccuting which 
would only he £10 000. Whether guided 
liy taste, or inlluenced liy honour and just 
dealing, we hardly think the Directors 
will venture upon this hold, and appar- 
ently dishonest, and e.xtravagant outlay of 
£36,01)0, in a cemetery which is considered 
to he finished, and on which some £50,(K)0 
have been already expended. Mr. Carden 
has given the Directors a hard bone to 
|iick ; but we shall delay further comment, 
in the expectation of having a counter 
statement; for there are several gentle- 
men named, who would not like to he re- 
proached as defrauders, whose transactions 
in this company set forth, with most un- 
compromising accuincy, appear in a very 
questionable light. 

Jlrboretum Britannicumf Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, 
the last entitled. Arboretum et Frutice^ 
turn Britannicum. Longman. 

We are concerned when our limits will 
not permit us to nc'tice this admirable 
work, number by number, as we did on its 
first establishment; it richly deserves more 
elaborate consideration than when we first 
received it^ for Mr. Loudon is never con- 
tent tiith fame, but is ever striving to effect 
some new improvement. We had con- 
udered Arboretum Latin sufficient to impl 7 


fruHcetum, therefore, the addition is not, in 
our mind, an improvement. 

As to the merit of the number on which 
this additional name is imposed there can 
be but one opinion, it is excellent in every 
respect ; the woodcuts have resumed their 
clearness and boldness. The Japan GU- 
ditschia, the Eastern Oleaster, and the 
Flat-leaved Elm, are perfect patterns of 
excellence in wood-cutting ; nor could we 
point out one cut in this number which is 
not very good ; the Ailantus Glandulous 
was in the spotty style which we love not. 
Many of the cuts in the double number 
are in this trifling style : we are pleased to 
see the free, natural leafing restored in the 
last number. The histories of many of the 
trees depicted are now to be found among 
the letter-press, they abound with valuable 
and entertaining information, and the mar- 
ginal wood-cuts and descriptions of flower- 
ing shrubs, are features in the work which 
give us great pleasure. We think the 
large cuts of leaves of various trees, in their 
natural size, were scarcely needed, and not 
in harmony with the delicate finish of the 
rest of the embellishments ; these occur, 
perhaps, for experiment, in the double 
number 18 and 19- We think their omis- 
sion would be desirable, for a stram^er 
opening the volume, would be struck w ith 
a coarseness that can be found in no other 
department. 


Magazine of Health. Nos. 4 an d 5. Tilt. 

The Magazine of Health dabbles not in 
quackeries, its rules wisely inculcate the 
best way of keeping the human fabric in 
proper strength. We extract the follow- 
ing wholesome stave as a specimen of its 
spirit : — 

** I he soul and the body are so linked and 
jpined together, as partners of each other's ills, 
and of each other’s welfare, that the one cannot 
he affected without the other's being so too. 
They mutually iiilliience one another, share 
e.ich other’s jovs, and participate in each other’s 
sutl'erings, until death breaks the bonds of their 
union asunder. Hence it is. that a diseased 
body makes a heavy drooping mind, and a 
wounded, disturbed, or restless mitid, makes a 
youthful healthy body to languish and decay. 
The man who seeks for the health of his body, 
must procure ease, and rest, an-l tranquillity of 
mind. A man who is tlioiightful to an intense 
degree, who is always or unseasonably em- 
ploying his mind seriously and eagerly, w betber 
ill real or fictitious matters, disturbs and inter- 
feres with bis other organs, enervates and 
interrupts them in the discharge of their func- 
tions, impairs liis health, and hastens on old 
age. By how much the rational faculty is over- 
busy. or exercised at improper times, drawing 
the full vigour of the soul into the exercise of 
•hat faculty, and robbing the other organe of 
their necessary inffiiential supply ; by sO much 
are the other faculties iropovenshedy end their 
duties languidly and imperfectly perfomed. 
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A close student's 'life is, therefore, most un- 
healthy : ha is riahle to many inBrmilies, and 
bis life is necessarily short. 

The foregoing observations may be thus 
summed up 

* It cannot bnt be, when the miinra not wdl, 

Im liokSd fabriu must endure some nroiig. 

Drink Hraringly ; 

, Eat moderately ; 

Exerciio your limbs : 

Kise early from your bod ; 

Keep your mind tranquil ; 

Act temperately iii all things, 

And inlemperately in none.’ ” 

The rule is short ; the life it leads to, long. 


Switzerland, ^os. 23 and 24. By W. 

Bbattie, M. D. Illiiatratcd by W. 

II. Bautlett, Esq. Virtue. 

This number (23) contains Tell's Cha- 
pel and the Meadow of Gnith,” which well 
exhibits the lake of Lucerne, and the re- 
flection of the mountains upon its glassy 
surface, but not strikingly Tell’s chapel. 

“ The Wildkirchlein, or Hermitage, Canton 
of Appenzee.” This isthe first we remember 
to have seen of this description of I lermit- 
age or secluded sanctuary in this present 
collection ; many a mile have wc paced to 
see a hermitage cutout of, and in a rock, of 
wliich the neighbourhood spoke in terms 
of divine sanctity. Wetterhorn, Kosen- 
lain,” e.vhibits snow-clad mountaiiH, and 
mountains covered with fir, peasant’s hut 
and cattle, engraved with good cflect by 
W. Taylor ; the cattle are very well done, 
and the figures also. 

** The Aar-fall at Handek,” engraved by 
W. Woolnoth, is nobly executed, and iii 
every respect good : reader, fancy yourself 
there, and there you may in reality be. 

From Heaven abovn to earth below 
You see (lie foaming wafor flow ; 

Anil watch the “ Hell of waters’’ under, 
Swift us light, mul loud us thunder. 

The swain’s midnight visit to his fair 
chosen one at jiage SS, is very feelingly 
and naturally told AYc will not question 
Dr Beattie’s knowledge of what look place 
formerly in Scotland, which gave rise to the 
popular Scotch *• wooing” song, but we 
much question, whether any thing at all 
resembling the Swiss peasant's vi>its, e.\ists 
at the present time in the ' land of cakes.’ 
With the ^iwis3 in this respect there is far 
greater latitude than the doctor prudently 
mentions, and much less than he alludes 
to with the Scot. 

The 1st. plate exhibits “Lucem,” engraved 
by Wallis,andoneof the three extraordinary 
bridges built for the convenience of stran- 
gers in connexion with the town : they are, 
as stated at page 109, the greatest curiosi- 
ties to a stranger. “ The Hof-briike” (here 
depicted) is 1380 feet in length, covered 
with illustrations of sacred history. 
Another comprises all the important events 
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from the first dawn of liberty downwards, 
faithfully represented in oil colours, and 
tending to keep alive among the youth a 
knowledge of their heroic annals, and 
spirit of independence. A third bridge is 
embellished with pictures from ** lIolbein*ii 
Dance of Death and a fourth, apparently 
of great antiquity, uncovered. This design 
is c.xcellently true, and efficiently done. 
The next is ” Lake Leman,” engraved by 
\V. Hill, in which great effect is given to 
a tranquil scene. Next follows ‘'The Sta- 
tue of Arnold Von Winkelreid, at Stantz, 
Canton Unterwalder,” engraved by E. J. 
Roberts, a piece of very great merit : but 
wc must here, as we have on several occa- 
sions, hint to the talented artist, that how- 
ever excellent, in some departments, the 
faces and figures should he e.xecuted by 
some other hands; in this department, alone 
(and it is an almost e.xclusive art) they are 
deficient in power, and greatly so. As a 
whole, wc repeat most sincerely, that this 
pulilication is one of extraordinary merit; 
but with attention to this branch it would 
be still nearer perfc'^'Sn, nnd in none 
other is there vi^iiAe either hurry or care- 
lessness. The last plate represents ” The 
Gorge of the I’amina an awful pass, 
which marks at onre the ingenuity and the 
daring enterprise of the Swiss. Mr. Wal- 
lis has done it ample justice. 

Stanfield's Coast Scenenj. Parts 0 and lO. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We have travelled month by month with 
this beautiful work from beginning to the 
end, and can say with truth that we have 
seen few of the artistical periodicals of the 
day .sustained with greater excellence all 
the way through. •Stanfield’s ('oust Sce- 
nery soon de.scrveilly gained a great name, 
but there was no flagging or falling off in 
consequence,— the last issue is still better 
than the first; and in support of this decla- 
ration we call to witnes.s, the beautiful 
plates of Falmouth, the frontis|)icce en- 
graved by Cousin, the exquisite sky and 
distance of ihe Martello Tower by Cooke, 
Wurthbarrow Bay by Appleton, and the 
Lands’ End by Kernot, and the (jrdves by 
Highams. There is but one plate in the 
two numbers that is not decidedly suc- 
cessful, and this is St. Pierre Port, by W. 
Finden : tl.e printing of this plate is not 
good, and we are inclined to think the 
/aults of undue blackness and hardness 
in the distance is a mannerism, that some- 
times we have faulted in Stanfield’s de- 
signs, though it has seldom occurred in this 
collection, which altc^ether is nearly per- 
fect. We cannot bid farewell without a 
word of praise for the letter-press ; it is full 
of entertaining and choice morsels from 
scarce booke. 
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HER MAJESTY’S SIXTH DRAWING-ROOM. 

{Concluded from p. 44.) 


• DUCIIESSKS. 

Nortiiumberlanu: Magnificent silver bro- 
caded Irish tabinet, train and bodice lined with 
white satin, beniitifully trimmed with elegant 
silver-sprigged tulle, witii blonde and ribands ; 
rich white satin petticoat, covered with tulle, 
trimmed with cerese and silver ribanrfs. Head- 
dress, lappets, splendid diamonds. — Knxni'Roii : 
lilondo over w'hite satin ; pnlo lilac satin durnask 
train, lined with white, trimmed with nlmiid and 
gold. Head-dress, fVatlior.s, diamonds, 
MAHCIIIONKSS. 

Ayi.fsbuii V : Jlloiide dre.ss, looped with roses ; 
rich pink satin slip ; blonde body, sleeves to 
coi respond; blonde tram, over rich pink satin, 
trimmed with ro.'ies and blonde. Coifrure, fna- 
thors, splendid diaiiiond.s ; lappets, rich blonde. 

COl^NIKSSKS. 

Ciiicni arrii : Whitesatin, witii blonde floiinco.s, 
headed with tulle and saiin hows; tram and 
corsage, gray satin, richly trimmed wdili hlunde, 
linod witli white satm. Head-drus.s, piniue, 
ioque, splendid diamonds.-— C.xixx.aN : 'IVaiii 
and bodice, green satin, lined ivith white, bro- 
caded in bundles ol'gnld flowers, elegantly triin- 
iiii'd witli gold liiina and blonde; petticoat, rich 
white satin. llead-iV/ifi. feathers, lappets, dia- 
inorid.s. — Ko.siiiMtY: i i.iV.i and bodice, litnc 
satin, brocaded wi<h white, lined with wliito 
satin, tiimmod with blonde and rib.ind; rich 
white satin petticoat, deep bloiido flounce. 
Head-dress, feathers, lappets, diamonds. — 
liiCTiMki. 1 * : U Into satin petticoat, on tahiiur in 
silver, edged with blonde, looped back with 
bows nnd diamonds; body, train rich lilac fi- 
gured satin, triniined with silver and blonde. 
Head-dress, featliera, diamond comb, ear-rings, 
iiocklnco. — K innool: Superb IliU'iscls point 
lace, over blue satin, on tablior, with Jlriissels 
l.ico, diamonds, pearls, ami bouquets of blue 
convolvoliis ami silver wlioat-carh; corsage iiiag- 
nificeiitly ornnnuMitod with diamonds and penrhs; 
rich blue satin truin.oiubroidered with gold and 
fiilver, lined w'iih wliito satin. Head-dress, 
splendid dinmond comb, tontliers, mid point luco 
lappets; dianioiids and pearls. — (' l^n\villia.u : 
'J rain and bodice, rich pink figured satin, lined 
with wliito, triiniiicd with uoiiit inoe ; beautifiil 
w Into satin petticoat. Head-dress, feathers, dia- 
monds, lappets. — (l-inHowav: White satin, 
with green satin and goMcurdeliero ; light green 
t«?rry velvet train, richly trimmed ; corsago a 
pointe, with rich bloiido. Head-dress, feathers, 
lappets, and splendid diamond.s — iLCjiKsrKii: 
White crepe over white satin ; rich lavender fi- 
gured satin train, lined with white, trimmed 
with riband ; body oiu! sleeves with blonde : dia- 
niond stomacher. Ilead-dress, toque, feathers, 
diamonds, and tappets. — J ermys : Brussels lace, 
over pink satin ; maiiteau and bodice pink figured 
gauze, lined with white satin garniture ; pink 
satin riband, with bouquets of flowers ; bodice 
and sleeves trimmed with Brussels lace, flead- 
dress, feaihors and Brussels lappets, with dia- 
monds. — U b Lawarr: White satin, embroi- 
dered with gold lama ; white velours d'Afrique 
train, trimmed with Brussels lace. Head-dress, 
feathers, diamonds. — Ku.morey : Tulle hlanc, 
embroidered with pearls, over satin ; corsage 
and sleeves, trimmed with blonde ; rich jonquil 
satin broebe mantenu, ruban et de perle. 4fead- 
clress, renters, lappets, diamonds. — S kuastiani: 
iSplendid Court dress, tulle lama argent, over 
satin : manteau richly embroidered ; 

corsage jl pdhite,*0!iruQUiented with dentelle soie. 
Head-dressfifeiliUiers, lappets, pearls, diamo&de. 


— 1)f. S\lis: Superb Court dress, velours de la 
Heine bleu ; corsage, ornamented with Chan- 
tilly ; dress, rich blonde a Hears, magnificent 
blonde flounce, over rich blue satin, cheruse 
blonde. Head-dress, feathers, turquoises, dia- 
monds. 

VLSCOaNTESS. 

Dii.i.ON : Train, rich pink brocaded .satin, or- 
namented with satin ; superior British lace 
dress, over rich white satin. Head-dress, fea- 
thers, lappets. 

BAUO MESSES. 

Leiizev : Blonde, over white .satin ^ body and 
sleeves trimmed with blonde ; rich lilac figured 
satin train, lined with gros, tiiinnied with riband 
and blonde, llead-druss, feathers, poai Is.— Rut- 
/i-N : French blonde, a colonnes.over white satin, 
oil tablier with wreaths of pink hyacinths and cod- 
volvuluses, silver wheat-ears, and grapes ; body 
and train, rich pink figured satin, trimmed with 
blondonnd flowers. Head-dress, feathers, flow 
er.s, und diamonds; necklace and car-rings to 
match. — H k Blomi. . Blonde, over satin ; iiian- 
(eau, green and white poult de soie, with Chan- 
tilly blonde. Head-dress, feathers, lappets, dia- 
monds.— D'O.Men DA ; Tulle, ill silv'er, over sa- 
tm ; train, embroidered satin, jaune fiiconne. 
Head-dress, feathers, lappets, peat Is, diamonds. 

LAHi i:s. 

Maxwell: XVliito satin, with Grecian tulle 
and bouquets of flowers ; train, superb brocaded 
green satin, linod will) white satin, ornamented 
with Grociuu tulle and bouquets of flowers ; 
blonde mantille and ntfiles. Head-dress, fea- 
thers, lappets and pearls , necklace and ear- 
rings, eii suite —Ei.i/.MiKiii iMimiiiay: Tullo 
blonde, with rich siitm under, beautiful pink 
satin train, figured w'liite, tiimmed with w'hito 
and rose satin nbarnhs ; inantilln, sahots, uiid 
lappets. Coifi'iire, feather.s and line pearls.— 
G.Mi'iinw: Tulle hloiido, under wJiitesatin; 
light rose satin figured white train, with white 
and rose ribaml.s; blonde mantilla, sabots, and 
lappets. Coiftiirp, feathers ami fine pearls.— 
Havfn.mvorih : Crape, embroidered with silk, 
trimmed witii blonde and lilac-gray iibands: 
lOpliii train, figured wdiite ; mantilla, sabots, and 
appets of rich blonde. Coiffure, ostrich feathers, 
diamond suit.— A ldis ; Pink satin tram, lined 
and trimmed with w’liite satin and blonde ; em- 
broidered crape dress, with blonde and rosettes 
of diamonds, over white .satin. Head-dress, 
feathers, lappets, and diamonds. — 11. Bagot: 
Tulle, with riband.s and flowers, gold and blue ; 
white satin under ; train, oriental fabric, figured 
in gold ; mantilla, sabots, lappets, superb Brus- 
sels lace. Coifi’ure, feathers, diamonds. — 
AV\ait: Tulle, over rich satin, trimmed with 
tulle and bouquets of roses, a lien of silver, 
body I'nncieniie style, deep rich blonde ; rich 
lilac and white figured satin train, with bouf- 
fants of tulle, looped with roses aud silver. 
Coiffure, feathers and diamonds, lappets.- - 
VovNC : Embroidereil crape, over white satin, 
trimmed with silver lama; pearl-colour tabinet 
inanteaa, lined with white satin, and rich silver 
border ; body and sleeves same ; antique ruffles, 
and leontiue broad blonde, with rosettes of sil- 
ver. Head-dress, feathers, silver resillo, lappets, 
and diamonds. — Bridges : Rich w'hite broebe 
silk, with blonde and bunches of riband ; biche 
satin manteau, lined with white, trimmed with 
ruches of tulle and satin roses; corsage and 
sleeves as manteau, trimmed with blonde. Sil- 
ver resille and plnme. — D e Tablby. White 
satin, silver and blonde garniture; menteau, su* 
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perl) (O’Neil satin, ombroidcred in silver. Hoad* 
dress, plume, lappets, diamouds.— D’Ohsay : 
Klogant ombossod tullo over white satin ; Court 
rube rich brocaded lavender satin, with bouquets 
of geraniuiii and laurel blossom ; corsage Maria 
Stuart, trimmed with bluiide. Head dress, iea- 
theis and dijiiionds; necklace and etirrin>j:s eii- 
suite. — PnicL: Rich white satin petticoat and 
deep blonde flounce; bluo broche satin train, 
lined wiih white satin, garni with bouquets of 
blush roses and torgut*mo-nots ; cor>:iigu and 
slcevos Louis XIV^.; stomacher, necklace and 
earrings, costly diamonds. Head-dre^is, feathers, 
di.inionds, lappets — ('awing: White crape 
dresi, grcon and gold a bouquets, over rich satin : 
mariteau broche, green and gold, ivitli hlondo 
niul satin garnituro. Head dress, feathers, lap- 
pet.?, diamonds — P ill: Dress broche, over 
white satin, rich garnituro; superb white satin 
inaiiteiiii, richly triinmcd, looped wdtli gold tas- 
sels; corsage onuuneiited with blonde, lload- 
uress, feathers, lappets, pearls, diamond.?. — 
l.iLFoicD: Suporb tram maize terry velvet, ein* 
broideri’d with silver ; body and sleeves u rau- 
tique, trimmed wqtli blonde ; .sabots of blonde ; 
dress, rich white brocaded .satin, with htoiido 
and satin Head dre.ss, feather.*,, l.ippets, dia- 
monds. — Di I Ani 1 1 ) : Rich hrucaded hluo .satin 
train, torsade.? of blonde and riband ; body and 
sleeves a I'aiitiquo, with blonde and sabots; 
dress, tulle illusion, ovcm* rich wdiite satin, tum- 
med with broad blonde relevo en pointe. Head- 
dress, fcutliei.s, diaiiionil wreath, diamond 
wheat-ears, l.ippets — .I ounsion: Rich mauve 
brocaded satin tram, with iliapcM'ie.s ol tullo illu- 
sion, blonde, and ribands; body and sleeves a 
Pniitiquo ; suhots costly broad blonde ; wbile 
rich brocaded poult do sole dress, with bloiiilo 
and satin. Mend-dress, featheis, lappets, and 
profu.sioii of diamonds — (J iiant: Rich blondo 
robe, witli llowei s and rih.mds, over white satin ; 
rich lilac satin luanteau, lined with w'hito satin, 
trimmed with flowers and blonde; mantilla and 
sabots rich blonde. Head dre.3s, feathers, lap- 
pets, diamonds and aiiiethyst.s. — A\L.Mfii: 
Costly green broeaded satin tram, with blonde, 
and riband ; body and sleeve.s a I'antique, W’ith 
blonde, lined w-iih white &atin; blonde petti- 
coat, over white satin. Head dress, feathers, 
diamonds, lappets.- -S i fi'm.v : Pale-amber gros- 
de-Xuple.s train ; body and sleeves n I’antique, 
with blonde and white lilacs ; blonde petticoat, 
over white satin, with white lilac, llead-dre.'^s, 
feathers, diamonds, white lilac, blonde lappets. 
— Ceiiiis: Cobtuino do Cour (moyon age), rich 
w*hite satin, with tullo and hluo flowers ; rich 
blue satin train; Chantilly body and sleeve.?, 
Rerthe and sabots. Plume, blonde lappets, 
brilliants. — S timui Worni.Lv: Rriti.sh blonde, 
over white satin, trimmed with white satin ri- 
band ; mantilla ruffles llritish blonde, violet 
satin inunteau, lined with white silk: garniture 
orange-coloured satin, festooned with rnruds of 
satin riband. Head-dress, plume ostrich fea- 
thers, lappets blondo, ornaments, diamonds, 
earls.— 1 am i.Kv : Maiiteau and bodice rich blue 
rocaded satin, lined wiih white ditto, tulle and 
satin garnituro, French blonde, rosettes of blue 
satin riband : bodice and sleeves trimmed wtlli 
rich French blonde lace ; petticoat rich French 
white satin, garniture tulle and blue satin ri- 
band. Head-dres?, panache of ostrich feathers, 
lappets, diamonds, and chrysolites. — .S. Ker : 
JV^is crape, over rich satin slip ; body n la jeune 
Franco, with blonde ; superb silk tram, elc. 
gnritly trimmed. Coiffure feathers, pearls, lap- 
pets. — L. Ci.ivE: Train and bodice magnificent 
pink satin, lined with white, beautifully trimmed 
with blonde and ribands; petticoat rich ?t’bite 
■atin. Head-dress, plume, blonde lappets, and 


diamonds. — C. Lbgof. : Train and bodice mag- 
iiificont lilac and white figured .satin, with blondo 
and ribjiiuls ; petticoat rich white satin. Head- 
dress, feathers, diamonds, lappet.?, — L. .pKiiCY : 
Rich ligiired ducape, with tullo iiud blue ri- 
bands; iiiaiitilln, ?ahuts blonde laco ; train, bluo 
s.itiii. Ilead-dre.??, feathers, diamonds, lappets. 
C.aiul M. lln rs: \\ lute crape, with blonde and 
riband ; train rich ligured white irish tabiiiut, 
lined with silk, witli ruches of tulle, intermixed 
with cockades of pink riband. Head-dress, fea- 
thers, diaiuuiids, l.ippets — (joi'Lo: Train and 
bodice beautiful sky satin, lined with white, 
trimmed with tulle, bows of riband, and profu- 
sion of liloiide luce; petticoat rich white satin' 
with ribands. Head-dress, feather.?, diamonds, 
lappets. — llivLiiL\ : 'rraiii and bodice splendid 
mnizu silk, lined with whitu, trimmed willi 
blonde net and ribands ; handsome mantilla and 
sabots ; peltic'oat while satin. Head -dress, fea- 
thers, diamonds, and lappets. — S. Nri-iuiAM: 
White Cl ape, over rich white satin, with blonde; 
niuiite.ui iich Ruinp.iduur, broche feuillo de rose, 
garni de rnban. I iead-dre.?s, feathers, lappets, 
and pearl.s — S. Montkisok : Court dress, poult 
de sole ro.?e f.iconne.iMih point luce ; dress, rich 
white satin faconne. Head-dross, feathers, 
point lappets, diatuonds. — Wiiviii\: White 
figured satin, with satin garnituro, rich Chan- 
tilly eii tablicr; magnificent brocaded velvet 
manteau. Iluad-dros?. blonde toque, plume, 
bippets, profu.sioii (;f diuniomls. — Di’i ri niN : 
Rloiido over white satin; siipe.rh liiue figured 
satin inuiitcan, lined with liili white satin ; cor- 
sage ornamented with blonde. Head-flress, 
plume, lappets, and diamonds. — Rood: Whito 
tulle, splendidly embroidered with gold and co- 
lours over lich whito satin; body and sleeves 
mantilla anil sabots superb blonde; train, rich 
watered silk, superbly ornamented with gold. 
Head-dress, feaihers, lappets, and amethysts. — 
(i. Ctinio.s: White tulle, with bouqiiols of sil- 
ver flowers over rich while satin; body and 
sleeves trimmed with silver; blonde inaiitilla 
uiid sabots; train, gold coloured satin, lined 
with white, trimmed with silver. Head-dress, 
feathers, lappets, yellow topaz. — C. Ci.inton: 
The same. J^nk topaz orniimuiils — Dr.s Vmifx; 
Rich maize hroeho \eJoiirs de.? Jiiilie.? ro&ntcun, 
with Chantilly blonde, looped with satin riband 
rosette.? ; cor.sugo and sleeves same, splendidly 
trimmed with blonde and diamonds: petticoat 
white Riifiii, voliinlo .superb blondo. Jlend-drcss, 
lappets, feathers, tiara diumnnils; necklace and 
earrings eii suiti*. — C, Scon ; Dress, tulle over 
white satin, with puflings of net and flower-i, 
body a in jeuno France, deep-f.ill rich blonde 
brnnebes, a la Clolildu ; triiin,rich poplin, haiid- 
soruo trimming net and flowpi's. Head-dress, 
ostrich feathers, and pearls ; bluiidn lappets. — 
iSriuiiiAMMoN : Whito velvet, a rUeiiie. Ade- 
laide, with rich Rrussela luce, a pointe a la Uo- 
litie, with rich hlondo munches, a la Louis XIV ; 
blonde sabots ; train, velour.? blanc a In Heine 
Adelaide, will) ruche and riband. Coiffure, fea- 
thers, pearls, and diamonds ; blonde lappets — 
FoLi.m : Rich wliito figured satin, with wreaths 
of jasmine and white roses, festooned with ro- 
settes of satin riband ; train, rich green and 
'w'liite figured satin, lined with white satin, with 
blonde ; rich Monde mantilla and sabot.?, ilead- 
dre.ss. plume, lappets, pearls. — Jamfs 0’nKii:N : 
While broeaded dress, garnituro de ruban et 
fleurs : mauvo satin manteau broche en blanc et 

S nrni de ruban ; blonde mantilla. Hbud-dress, 
iamonds, feathers. — C. Friznov : Rich gray 
figured silk train ; blonde mantilla and sabots : 
white crape petticoat over white satin, trimmed 
en tablisr with Monde. Head-dress, feathers, 
lappets, diaiQonds.«-TBXMLmowN : White 
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tin pettieoAt, embroidered with gold ; mnntenu, 
green and white brocuded Siitin; bodice iind 
stoeves, with blonde; innntillii, sidiots blonde. 
Hend-dress, diiiinoiids, niul l.ippetH. — J)ii:ki.N!i: 
Tulle petticoat, embroidered in gold inniu over 
white satin ; train, corsage lavender and white 
rich hroche a.itin, all round with blonde, lined 
with white gros ; mantilla, and sabots superb 
Chantilly. Head-dress, feathers, lappets, dia- 
fnotid<*,and pearls — M acoonald : llrussels luce, 
over white satin : train, body, sleeves, gray sa- 
tin, lined and trimmed with point. Head-dress, 
feathers, ninethysls.— D ickson : Court dre^s, a 
la Huguenot, wiiite gros-oe-Naples ; tunic body, 
•leeves blonde, pink and white Proyetico rush's ; 
train, pale rich pink siitiii. lined with white sa- 
tin. Head-dress, jewels, lappets, and feathers. 
—E. Fouy: white satin, with tulle cerise hoii- 
qiiets silver wheat, cerise flowers ; body a I’lso- 
lino, ^^eeve8, rich fall of blonde ; train, oriental 
cense satin, embroidered in silver, with puffings 
of tulle, looped with silver. CoitViire, feathers, 
diamonds, with lappets — F. Hkminck: White 
crape, over rich satin slip, satin and blonde 
^liiniming; muiiteau, superb green satin, and 
rich garniture. Head-dn>s.s, featlieis, l.ippets, 
and diunionds — W' . Pamkfk: Jllonde, over 
white satin ; ninntcaii, superb sky blue satin ; 
corsage n poirite, with blonde. Hend-dres.s, 
plume, l.ippets, turquoises, diamonds. 

Ml VI HESSES. 

Dilap: Brocaded blue satin, with blonde 
stomacher, diamoiKis and turquoise: train, 
blonde and silver; bandeau, rubies and dia- 
monds, diamond tiara, necklace, carings.-C. An- 
ciiiOAtp: White brocaded poii de soie, with 
boquets of heath and almond hlotisom ; bodice, 
magniflcently ornamented with blonde and 
fluwere; costume a la Louis XIV.; inantenu, 
rich figured pink satin, lined with white ditto, 
ganiiture eii rouleaux ; head«dress, feathers, 
diainoncs, lappets. — S. Biinolds Soii.y: 
White crape, silver lama sieile Louis XIV.; 
under it bite satin ; splendid figured hlim satin 
tr«iiii. blonde ond silver; iiianiillii, sabots, lap. 
pets rich blonde; coiffure, fenthers, heautif'ul 
pearls and diiiiiioiids ; diamond earrings, neck- 
lace, Sevigne.-^.Ai.iiis : Figured white silk , with 
blonde; tniiii, ro.se satin, wliito satin rouleaux; 
bead d*ess, court plume, lappets, diamonds and 
pearls. — A. W. Bishop: Court costume, sieclo 
Louis XIV., garni, pole pink 8<)tin, lined with 
rich white satin, superbly trimmed with chan, 
tilly ; dres.s, splendid figured French blonde; 
mantilla and sabots, same; head-dress, feathers, 
lap ets, diamonds, pearls — H. C. Hoaiix: 

bite crape of splendid embroidery en co- 
lonnes, over rich white satin ; stripes of white 
brocaded riband down skirt; bodv and sleeves 
with blonde; train, white gros d'Orient, with 
satin, blond bows, white brocaded riband; 
Lend -dress, plume, lappets, diamond orna- 
ments. — F. Lunrs: Blonde over white satin, 
richlytrimmed with blonde and pearls; richsntin 
trniii ; broche, Fine ond primrose, with blonde, 
lined wdth white satin ; h»‘ad-dres3, plume and 
blond lappets, diamond ornaments.—- Fox 
AIaule: Tulle petticoat, embroidered in gold 
Innia and pearls, over rich white satin; train 
and corsage, elegant colonnade, white satin, 
broad gold lame, edged with pearls ond gold 
braid, lined with w'hitegros; mantilla and so- 
Lots, rich broad Chantilly ; head-dress, feathers, 
lappets, brilliants, pearls. — G kn. H RFVNAnn- 
soN : White crape petticoat, embroidered in 
gold lima, over white satin ; train, rich colon- 
nade biN)clie msoee satin, lined with white gros 
de Naples, tfittimed with blonde and satin rou- 
leaux : iubots, mantilla, superb Chantilly} head- 
dress, festers, lappets; ornaments, diadem. 


earrings, necklace, superb brilliants.---. BW right- 
SON : Bich while figured 8<itiri, trimmed with 
ruches of tulle and satin riband ; train, rich 
blue satin, trimmed with blonde; rich blonde 
mantiliu and sabots; hesul-clress, plume, lap- 
pets, diamond ornaments. — xVdmirai- Law- 
loito: Rich white satin dress, volant de blonde 
et d'or ; rich green poult de soie, uianteau trim- 
med w’ith gold; blonde iiiuntillii; head-dress, 
diamonds, topazes, feathers. — M'Lfan : vVhite 
crape dress, brodie or et blanc ; splendid white 
satin manteau, jolie garniture du ruban ; blonde 
mantilla; head-dres-s, pearls and feathers — 
Asiii.iy: Bich white gios d'Atrique corsage 
and sleeves, with blonde and flowers ; superb 
blue satin tiaiii, w'ith blonde, dtc. ; hrad-dress, 
lappets. fVatiiers, diamonds — J. Skldy : Cos- 
tume de Cnur (moyen age), rich white blonde, 
with pearls an 1 tieurs du Bresil ; rich w'liite 
satin train, looped with tassels of pearls; body 
and sleeves with Chantilly ; plume, lappets, 
brilliants. — S* Wilson: White snein dress, em- 
broidered colonne et bouquets defleurs ; body and 
sleeves, with diiiinonds and blonde; tram, rich 
emirald tabinet, lined with w'hite satin ; head- 
dress, feathers, lappets, diamonds.—- Bryant: 
Blonde over a rich s.itiri slip, ornamented with 
pearls and satin garniture ; u superb manteau of 
white sntiii, faconne u fleurs, ornamented w'ith 
rich blonde ; head-dross, ostrich plume, blonde 
lappets, pearls, and diamonds. — B lunt : Brus« 
sels point robe, over white satin, with flowers 
and gauze riband ; inaiitean, silver gray Iri.sh 
poplin, W'ith Brussels point and gauze riband; 
mantilla, and sabots, Brussels point; hend- 
dress, feathers, point iuppets, magnificent Ori- 
ental pearls iincl diamonds for head and sto- 
macher.— B. C(K ki iiKi.i. : Bich blonde robe, with 
roses and lilies of the valley over white satin ; 
rich pink satin nnintua, lined with white satin, 
with flowens and blonde; mantilla and sabots, 
rich blonde; head-dress, fe.itbers and lappets; 
jew'els, lich topaz, diumondn, — M fynlli. : Court 
costume (siecle i.oui.s XIV ), white moire train, 
embroidered in gold; dress, rich w'hite satin, 
blonde flounce ; corsage, w ith blonde and bril- 
liHnt.s ; head-dress, feathers, lappet.s, brilliants. 
— B. CiiAi.oNLn: Court co.stume (sieclo Louis 
XI V\}, lich white satin train, with blonde; 
dress, white crape over white satin; blonde 
ninmillii ui.d sabots; head-dress, featliers, lap- 
pets, brilliiinrs and amethysts. — C iia.snon : 
White satin, embroidered in silver; mantilla 
and sabots, rich blonde; magnificent manteau, 
white satin, w'ith rouleau of silver lama, and 
bouquets of marabouts; hend-dress, feathers, 
lappets; prarure of diamonds, — Pfciiell: VVhite 
blonde a volan, over white satin, blonde and 
riband trimming; train, white satin with ame- 
thysts : head-dress, feathers, amethysts, dia- 
monds. — S tonar: Blonde, over white satin, 
superbly trimmed with blonde: train of rich 
pink satin, with wreaths of tulle. — IU tsiiout: 
Kicb blonde robe, over white satin, with 
blonde and gauM riband ; rich figured lilac • 
satin manteau, lined w'ith white silk, trimmed 
with blonde; mantilla and sabots, rich blonde; 
head-dress, feathers, lappets; ornaments, dia* 
moudsand precious stones. — P ortel: Blonde 
robe, over white satin, with blonde and gauze 
riband ; rich figured ^reen satin manteau, lined 
with white satin, trimmed w'ith blonde and 
riband; mantilla and sabots, rich blonde: 
head-dress, feathers, lappets, diamonds ana 
precious stones. — V ounc: Tulle over satin, 
embroidered in silver, trimmed with bouquets 
of pink roses mixed with silver; manteau of 
green Poonah muslin spotted silver, lined with 
white satin, embroidered with broad silver 
border ; corsage and sleeves a Tantique, Leno- 
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Cin 0 and ruffles of broad blonde; bouquets of 
pii.k ro8«>s and silver; head-dress, tenthers 
pearls — Rouni); Habit cle Cour (XVll. siecle), 
ink damnsk sniin. trimine I with pink rosettes ; 
ody and sleeves Rerthe et sabots, Chan- 
tilly ; dress, white moire poult de soie ; plume, 
lappets, bril hints — G.NV klun: Tulle, over 
rich white satin petticoat, w;ith bunches of pale 
blue flowers and white satin ribands en robe; 
beiiutitul brocade blue and \^hile train, lined 
with silk, ruche of tulle, satin rosettes; cor- 
•Rge and sleeves, Maria Stuart, blonde lace, 
and ruffles; head-dress, feathers, lappets, dia- 
monds, pearls, pearl necklace — S ukriff 
Lainson: Richly embossed train, lilac and 
white Botin. lined with \\hite, trimmed with 
blonde and riband ; corsage, Maria Stuart ; 
nnt que sleeves full trimmed with blonde; 
bead-dress, superb diamond, feathers — M alt- 
ay: Superb figured uhito satin, ornamented 
w*itli blonde ; violet satin maiiteau a la reine, 
with fine blonde and mat-or ; sabots and Herthe 
of blonde; head-dress, ieaihers, pearls, aiiie. 
thysts. — Prcn: 'I'rain and bodice of splendid 
blue figured satin. lined ivith white, trimmed 
with profusion of nioiide, mixed with ribands; 
petticoat, rich white figured satin, elegantly 
trimmed; head-dress, plume, lappets, dia- 
monos.— C. SiiAWi. : Train niid bodice, green 
BBlin, trimmed uith ribands and blonde lace, 
lined with white satin ; petticoat, rich white 
figured ^ntill ; head-dress, feathers, diatnoiids, 
Iappet8.--S. Carry : IVain, rich ruby satin du 
serail, with torsades of blonde and riband ; body 
and sleeves a I'antique, with costly blonde 
and sabots; superb blonde dress over a rich 
white satin; bead-dress, feathers, lappets, pro- 
fusion of diamoiKis — liiCK: Rich brocaded 
pink satin train, with iiaMids voiles ; body ancl 
sleeves tt runtique, ricbly ornamented with 
blonde and sabots; superb blonde dress a 
colonnes, over superb rich white satin ; head- 
dress, leathers, lappets, diamonds. — Windsor: 
Embroidered crape, with rich azure satin train ; 
superb blonde and ncruds of blue satin aticl 
silver; mantilla, rich hloiide, clasped with 
diamonds; hend-dr«.ss, feathers, diaiiiond.s — 
I|. Erle: Tulle over satin, trimmed with 
inks, roses, and jessamine; nionteau of pink 
roche silk, lined with white, trimmed w’ith 
tullo and riband ; corsage and sleeves a Tail- 
tique, with rich blonde and roses. — G fn, 
GnosvFxoii: PLlegant Court dress, feuillo de 
rose figured satin, lined with rich white .satin, 
blonde and satin trimming ; superb white satin 
trimming; head-dress, plume, lappets, pearls, 
diamonds.— MiiriiEi.L : Brussels lace over 

superb satin, with bouquets; nianteaii, rich 
etoffe faconiie ; corsage, lace, rilver cordeliere : 
head-dress, feathers, Brussels lappets, spleiidiu 
diamonds. — G. Bun vary : Lace, rich pink 

satin train, lined with w'bite satin, trimmed 
with swansdowu and blonde ; feathers, lappet.s, 
peorls. 

MISSES. 

Doyle : Dress and tunic white muslin, Turk- 
ish border of beautiful flowers, embroidered in 
gold and colours ; corsage and sleeves a I'antique, 
with gold and Brussels point ; maiiteau lilac satin 
Head-dress, feathers, diamonds.— Bridges : Rich 
white satin, with tulle illusion and bouquets of 
mixed geraniums ; corsage and sleevesal'antique, 
Leontine and ruffles of blonde ; mantean prim- 
rose satin lined with white, and trimmed with gera- 
niums. Head-dress, feathers, and blondelappcts. 
—Sutton (two): Costume de Cour ( moyen age ), 
dress, white tulleGrec, over white satin, with bou- 
quets of pink wild roses ; train rich white satin ; 
body ano sleeves with Chantilly. Plumelappets. 
^-Abbott : Embroidsred white crape, over white 


satin; body and sleeves trimmed with blonde ; 
train rich pink satin, lined with w*hite gros, 
trimmed with net and riband. Head-dress, fea- 
thers and pearls. — C.Ardoit : embroidered white 
crape, over white satin, body and sleeves trim- 
med with blonde ; train rich whitv figured g os, 
lined with satin, trimmed with net »iid flowers. 
Jleiul-dress, feathers, diamonds. — U ^NN : Clear 
muslin, over white satin, trimmed with luce and 
wreaths of roses ; train clear muslin, lined W'ith 
pink silk, trimmed with luce and roses. Head- 
dress, plume uiul luce lappets, pearl ornaments. 
— Bnii’iM 1 . : Blonde rohe, with Bengal feiii her- 
ed flowers, over white satin; miinteau rich white 
satin, lined and trimmed to correspond ; inan« 
tilln and sabots rich blonde. Heiul-dress, fea- 
thers. lappet.s, pearl ornaments — S myhi : Petti, 
contfigurvd bloiule.over white satin, richly orna- 
mented iviili blonde luce niid riband ; ninnteau, 
lilac .satin embroidered with pearls, trunined with 
blonde ; corsage with pearls and deep bloiido 
lace. Heail-dress, fi^athers, blonde lappets and 
pearls. — S%n iii : Petticoat figured blonde, over 
w'hitesntii), with blonde luce niul ribiind ; innil- 
tean rich gr«'en satin, embroidered with pearls, 
trimmed with hloiule ; corsage ornamented with 
peiiilsand deep blomle lace. Head-dress, fea- 
thers, lappets, pink topaz. — Biakk : Krench 
blonde, over white satin ; lilac satin bodice : 
train richly tiiiiiincd with peiiils, hlundo, and 
hunches of lilies. Head-dress, feathers, dia- 
monds, nockhire, ear rings. \c.— C a j kin : White 
crape, over white satin, emliroidered cn tublier, 
with bouquets ordahlias and other flowers ; cor- 
sage nnd sleeves u I'antique, leontine and riilflea 
superb blonde ; manteau of rich cerise and whito 
broche satin, ruches of tulle and rosettes of white 
satin. Heiul.ilre.s8, feathers, luppets. — Hopa 
JoiivsiONF : Whito tulle, over whito saiiri, with 
bouquets of floe ei s ; hotly a Plsoliiio, with ricli 
bonde ; sleeves a la Jiirdniiere, with sabots of 
blonde; train superb satin, white ground, rich 
stripo of pink and gauze, trimmed with tulle and 
riband. Coiffeur feathers, diamonds and blonde 
-^Gkorous'a ('uRTis : Habit do Cour (XVll, 
siecle) white satin, with blonde tulle ruche; 
body and .sleeves Berthe et sabots Chiinliily. 
Dress of w'hito tulle over satin, with bouquet de 
cote. Plume of feathers, blonde lappets, and 
brilliants. — Grii.iFi.'viiNF Curiih: Habit deCuur 
(XVll. sieclo) poult do soio pnille, trimmed 
with blonde tullo nichn ; body and sleeves avec 
Berthe et sabots of Chantilly ; dross tulle de 
fantaisie over satin, bouquet du cote. Plume, 
lappets, brilliants.— Foley : Tullo over w’hite 
satin, with bouquets of wild convolvolus ; train 
rich blue satin, lined wdtli whito, body and sleeves 
Louis XI w'ith blende. Heiid-dre.ss, feathers, 
lappets. — K fr: White tuDqpioverrich satin w'ilh 
flowers; body ii ITsoline.w ithhnndsomo blonde: 
train rich pink w'ith puffings of Greek not and 
rouleau. Feathers, pearls, lappets. — Hoey (two): 
Petticoat dontelle de soie, with roses over rich 
white satin cordage and train of satin faconne 
rose 1 1 blanc, a ruche of^lle: rich blonde man- 
tilla ond ruffles, looped with white roses. Head- 
dress, feathers, lappets, omnmenta of pink topaz. 
— H. Bi.auclfrk : Tulle over rich white satin, 
en tunic, with bunches of blue and white mara- 
bouts with silver grapes ; corsage and sleeves 
Louis XIV., band>ome1y trimmed with blonde ; 
train, white velours des Indes, rosettes of blue 
satin riband. Head-dress, feathers, blonde lap- 
pets, turquoises, necklace and earrings en suite. 
~Cno.sBiF. (two) : Train ond bodice, straw- 
coloured satin, lined with white, beautifully 
trimmed with tulle riband and blonde lace ; pet- 
ticoat white satin and tulle, elegantly trimmed 
with lilac flowers and blonde. Head-dress, fea- 
thers, diamonds, lappets.— E bon : Embroidered 
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white crape dross, superbly trimmed with blomlo, 
over rich white satin; train rich Irish tubinet, 
lined with white, trimmed with blonde. Head- 
dress, ieathers, diamonds, bippets. — Pvoii : 
Train and bodice splendid pink satin, lined with 
white, and handsomely trimmed w'ith blondo 
Uce and ribands ; petticoat beautiful hlondelace 
over pink satin. fJcnd'dress, feathers, lappets, 
pearls .-^Walpole : Train and bodice ricli lipiur- 
od white jutin, trimmed with blonde and ribands, 
etticoat tulle rich white satin, with ruches of 
londe aud flow'ers. Head-dress, feathers, dia- 
aonds, lappets.— Kr.nn : Rich pink satin, with 
point lace; train pink satin, lined with white, 
richly trimmed with point. Iloud-dross, fea- 
thers, diamondst lappets. — D illon: A figured 
green Irish poplin, with train torsades of htondo 
and riband, body and sleeves n rantique, with 
blonde and sabots ; dress, u-liitu rich brocaded 
poult de Boie, trimmed with rich blondo. Head- 
dress, feathers, lappets. — 11 a(;ut : Costume de 
Cour (moyen age), W'hite crape dress, trimmed 
with white and silver bouquets ; train blue gros 
des Indes, lined with white satin ; body iind 
sleeves ornnrueiitod w'itli Ciiantiily blonde. 
Plume of feutbers, blondo lappets, brilliants,— 
Smii'ii : Costume do ('our (niuyeii ago), whito 
Irish blonde dress over white sutin ; train rich 
brocaded pink and white satin ; body and .sleeves 
ornamented with Chantilly bluiido. Rluiiie of 
feathers, blonde lappets, and hrillinuts. — Hsms- 
poiii) : Costume de Cour (moyen age), dress 
white Indian silk, brocaded green and gold; 
train rich mauve watered silk, tiimined wdlh gold 
lama ; body luid slceve.s ornanieiited uitii (Jlian- 
tilly blonde. Plume, Iuiipct.s, brilli.mU — Ri 
Sisfoud: Costume do C<iur (innyen age), whito 
Indian silk, brocaded green and gold ; train rich 
inauvo watered silk, trimmed v\ itli gold lama ; 
body and sleeves ornuineiited with Chantilly, 
Plume, lappets, brilhuiit*:. — IV mi.ik : Co.slumo 
de Cour (moyen ago)i wliito tullo dross, over 
white satin, witli ivy and wild roses ; train rich 
vtrliito velours (rAthenes ; boily and sltv ves or- 
namontod with Chantilly. iMume, hijipets, 
und brilliants.— Srn \rir\N : (’oslunio do (Jour 
moyen ngo), splendidly einbroideriMl in gold 
ama ; tram wdiito satin, richly omhruidorod over 
in gold bouqnot.s, hurdor in golii ; body mid 
sleeves ornamented with Clnintiliy. J'luino, 
lappets, brilliants.— R j.ai'K WOOD : i Hondo over 
white satin ; train rich white satin, corsage n 
pointo trimmed with blondo. Head-diusa, lea- 
thers, lappets, pourls. — V oono (two) : Tulle over 
white satin, with hunches of convolvolus, and 
bows of satin riband ; corsage and sleeves n 
I’antique, Leontiiio nnd rntlles of board blonde ; 
moiiteau of straw rolour, poult de sole, with 
ruches of tulle nm^ bunches of r.onvolvolijs. 
Head-dress, fenthors, pearln.— P aiikkii : White 
crape over a rich satin ; (rain pink poplin, satin 
garniture ; corsage ornamented with rich blonde. 
Head-dress, feathers, lappets, pearls. — 13 ai.ioi'r. 
Blue silk train, blonde maniillo und sabots, pet- 
ticoat tulle over white «|tin, trimmed with blue 
polyanthus. Head-drell; feathers, lappet.s, dia- 
monds, pearls. — CAMPnKi.i. : Court costume, 
siecle Louis XIV.. rich pink satin train, with 
Aillingsot tulle and roses, blonde mantle sabots, 
tulle petticoat over white satin. Head-dress, 
feathers, lappets, necklace, tiara of penots and 
enamel.— Des V(ru,\ : Tullo over rich white 
satin, en tnnic with ruche of blonde, with boii- 
quoU of mixed geraniums ; corsiwe a la pointe ; 
Alameluko sleeves ; train jonquil velours des 
IfideSi rttofae of blonde and bouquets. Head- 
drssa, iappeta, feathers, pearls, necklace, eur- 


rini^.3 .— Iiiby : Tullo over white satin, with ruche 
of bloud en tunic, looped with bouquets ot geia- 
niuins ; corsage a la point, .Mameluke sleeves; 
train rich whito satin, trimmed with blonde, 
looped on festoon, bouquets. Head-dress, lea- 
thers, lappot.s, (lianioiiils, pearls, necklaco and 
curiiiig.s. — Hvciiiis: Tulle over rich satin, trim- 
med with tiilh^and hoiiquelsof roses, with reliet 
of silver body, ancient style, deep rich blonde ; 
inagiiiliqiie train of ricli lilac and while figur- 
ed satin, handsomely lined with white satin, 
buutl‘aiit.s of tulle, looped with roses niid 
silver, leathers, diamonds, lappets.— R ea r- 
ci.LRK . 'J unic silver lama over ricli w'h'te satin 
trimmed with blonde, looped with bunches 
of red and variegated cariiation.s ; IMoine- 
luko sleeves, corsage a la Kli^abotli ; train 
bruche pink .satin, with .small bouquets in co- 
lours. Head-dress, feathers, blondo lappets, 
diamonds, pearls; necklace, earrings en suite. 
— l*niNCE : Tullo over w’hito satin, trimmed with 
beat!) uiid wild rose.s;train,pinksatin,witl] blondo 
riicliu, lined w'itli while silk. IJoad-drcss, jiluine, 
lappets, pearl onuuiieuts. — C linton {two } : W liito 
satin, with hloiulc ; tram, peach ljlos.sorn satin, 
lined with wliile satin, trimmed with tulle, 
blonde, und .satin. Head-die.s.s, plume, splendid 
blonde lappet. s, diamond and peail oniuments — 
Lloyd: Hahit do cour (WiJ. Slec■lo^, rich pink 
satin, garni vuban et tleurs; bodice aii l Hleeve.s, 
blonde mantilla and s.ihots ; dress, tulle de Cam- 
bray, oinanieutod with honquets ofliowers, over 
w’hite satin. Heud-dres.s, leathers, pearls, lap- 
pets.— M ai don \i o : W lute ernpo, trimmed with 
blonde, bows, ponceau batm ; train, white vel- 
vet, with satin strip«‘.s, garnituro satin. Head- 
dress, plumo of scarlet leathers, diamonds. — 
Ik AIM iKMi* (two): Crape, over nchwhite satin, 
superbly ornaiueiited with Turkish embroidery, 
gold and colours ; coinage :i la point ; Mame- 
luke ble<*ves, deep l)lond«; tram, rich whito 
\eluurs des 1 tides, looped en festoon, w'itli boit- 
queU of pale rosis. llead-diessis, hqipets, 
ti alliers, dianioiid.s.— L l.skim- : {.Sieclu i.oui.s 
M\.) white erai>o dress, bouquets ol blush io.se.4 
over lieh w'hile s.itm ; body and sleeves trim- 
med with bluiule ; Irani, superb whito siiliii. 
Head'dross, plume, lappets; pearl ornaments. — 
Maitolm: (h)iirt eostumo (siecle Louis XJV.), 
rich blue ghico gres train, fe.stooned with bou- 
quets blue ami .'.liver, blondo inaiitilla and sa- 
bot.s; lulle petticoatover whito satin, eniablier, 
bouquet of blue and silver. Head-dress, fea- 
thers, lappet.s; diamonds. — Dii.lon: (sioclo 
Louis \IV.), rich figured white satin train; 
hl'iiulo mantilla and sabots ; lulle petticoat over 
white satin, trimmed with taiicy ilower.s. Head- 
dress, feathers, lappets ; diamonds. — J oiinsion : 
Court costume (sieclo Louis Xl\ .), rich blue 
bruche train ; blonde mantilhi and sabots ; pet- 
ticoat, tigured white satin. Head-dress, fea- 
tilers, lappets ; diainond.s, pearls. — F..I otinsto.v ; 
(Joiirt costume (.sieclo Iahiis XIV,), rich white 
.satin train, triiniiied round with bouquets of 
coiivolvolus and honeysuckle ; blonde mantilla 
uiid sahoLs ; blonde petticoat, over white satin. 
Head-dress, fouthers, lappets ; diamonds, pearls. 
— F. IiiitY : Rlonde, over white satin ; tiianteau 
blue silk, with mixed trimming ot lulle and 
flowers; mantilla and sabots blonde. Head- 
dress, splendid plume of blue nnd white ostrich 
feathers, lappets; diamonds, pearls.— C icima 
I iinv: Blonde, over white satin; maiitenii fl- 
gured white satin, with riband and pearls; 
mantilla and sabots of blonde. Head-dress, 
white ostrich feathers and lappets ; ornamentSi 
pearls. 
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HER MAJESTY. 

Elegant tulle, nchly embroidered in silver ; body 
and blcoves splendidly ornumented with dia* 
inonds and blonde ; rich silver tissue train, 
with Iniiidsoine silver border, lined with whito 
satin. Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. (The 
whole of Ikitish lunniifnctiire.) 

Jl. K. II. THE lJUCIlESS OF KENT. 

Ileautilul tulle, over white s.uiii, magnifi- 
cently ornamented with diamonds and pearls; 
iicli miiae train, figured .satin, t.i.stefully trim- 
med with satin and blonde, lined with whito 
satin. Head-dress, feuthers and diamonds. 
(The whole of Hiitiah manufacture.) 

t’ 111 \ ( • ESS HUE/ EN H El M. 

Habit do Cour (Hoiigrois), pink watered 
silk robe, a queue, richly embroidored in ailvor 
lama ; apron and upaiilet(e.s in tulle, e.inbroi- 
derod in silver ; boily laced with pearls, and 
trimmed witii bloqde. Head-dress, pink and 
silver bows, veil and brilliants. 

])i;(’iii:ssEs. 

Noil nil' M util L\ Ml . \\ Into tulle, over wliito 
.satin, riclilv trimmed with gold friiigu and ri- 
b.inds to oorro^poiid n ith train ; tram and bo. 
diceot white Irnh tabinet, biocadod with gold, 
lined With white .satin, and trimmed with gold 
fringe, mantilla and sabots of blonde. Head- 
dress, hlondo lappets, leathers, and diamonds. 
--IIa umoN; Handsome hiujssels lace, over 
rich gold colour satin blip ; corsage and maii- 
i'hes a la Mainteiion, richly trimmed with 
Erussels lace and HrussoU iiiiHos; rich white 
^^atered gros-de-Napli's train, ru hly embroi- 
dered witli gold, ;uui lined witji rich white sa- 
tin. llead.die.ss, handsome w^pte ostrich feu- 
t tiers, Ui'usbols lace lappets ; d pidein and bnn- 
deati costly diamonds ; earrings and diamotids 
denerio. 

DtAvAGEIl DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 

White satin jietticoat, richly embroidt‘red in 
bouquets of gold ; ombossed green siiliii robe, 
tastelully oriiamcMited with iihhon; bodv and 
sleeves richly trimmed with hlondo. Hcad- 
diess, panache of feathers, blonde barbes, with 
profusion of diamonds. 

COIJM E.SSES. 

SrANiiopi,: Il.ibit de Cour (inoyon nge), fullo 
dres.s, nchlv embroidered in gold and colours ; 
train of rich corise and wliito satin brodio 
blonde; body and sleeves, with Hertlie of sa- 
bots, Cbantiily blonde. Head-dress, feathers, 
blonde lappets, and bulliants.— Si;uahiia.m : 
Court dress, ceri.so gros d’Afrique, richly em- 
broidered in gold bouquets; corsage elegantly 
trimmed with gold and rich blonde ; Superb 
white satin dress, embroidered to correspond, 
and ornamented with splendid diamonds. 
Head-dress, elegant plume of ostrich feathers, 
blonde lappets, diamond necklace, and ear- 
rings. I’outETT: Very rich whito French sa- 

tin dress, handsomely trimmed with satin rib- 
bon and pearls ; train, rich blue French satin, 
trimmed witn blonde and pearls. Head-dress, 
diamonds, pearls, and feathers.— MEXBonoi'ori : 
Rich black brochet satin, corsage and sleeves 
a Fantique, trimmed iviib black blonde, Vene- 
tian sleeves to correspond ; black satin man- 
teau, trimmed round with ruches of tulle, and 


cockades of satin ribbon. Head-dress, feathers 
and blonde lappets, w'lth Roman pearl orna» 
ments. — jEnSE\ : Costume do Cour (a la fills 
d'Artois), superb siJk tram, elegantly trimmed 
with deep blonde and rouleau of silver; body 
same: sleeves a Msolme, with superb fall of 
blonde and diamonds ; tuPo skirt, over white 
satin, (rimmed, on tunic, with net, intermixed 
with lilac ilower.s and rosettes of silver ; rich 
eilvor band at the sides. Head-dross, ooilfure, 
feathers, diainoiuls, and blonde lappets.— 
Wfmiss and .Maucii : White satin front, niiigni- 
licently otnbroidcred in rich gold lama ; stoma- 
cher embroidered to correspond : iniinteau and 
bodice, rich blue and wliito lavender satin, lined 
with whito .satin, surrounded with garniture of 
gold lama, edged with French blonde Iseot 
bodiro and sleeves elegantly trinniied with gold 
lama and beautiful Freiicli blonde lace. Head* 
dre.ss, feathers, French blonde lappets, profu- 
Mon of diamonds and emeralds; necklace and 
earrings t*ii suite. — lliiowNrow : Habit deCour 
(inoyen ago), rich tulle Cirec dress, embroi- 
dered ill gold lama, en tablieret richo borduro ; 
tiillo (iroc train to correspond with the dress, 
lined v\ilh white satin ; body and alcoves, with 
Eorthe ot sabots, embroidered en suite. 1 lead- 
dress, feathers, hlondo lappets, and brilliants. 

VISCOUNTESSES. 

Hi ni-.sroRi) : Habit do Cour (mo^en nge), 
neb white Hatiu dress, embroidered m pink en 
tahlier, trimmed with blonde and ribbons; pink 
velours opingle train, broclie a bouquets ; body 
and s1eove.H, with Herthn ot sabots, Chantilly 
blonde. Hoad-ilress, feathers, blonde lappets, 
and brilliants. — Asiiimiook: 'l ullc, over w’hito 
satin petticoat, handsomely trimmed with tulle 
and ribbon ; azure blue satin train, trimmed 
with tullo and ribbon : mantilla and subnts of 
blonde. Head-dress, wdiito feathers, diamonds, 
and rubies. 

LADIES. 

Adimza Mannt.rs : Lilac crape over whito 
satin, trimmed os a robe with silver Jama, and 
iitruds of lilac sitin ribbon embroidered in sil- 
ver lama ialcrmiiigled with silver wheat ; man- 
te.iii and bodicn rich |)erruche and white bro- 
caded satin, Hurronnded with garniture of satin 
and silver lama, fesiooiiod with nccurls of satin 
nhhon edged with silver lama ; mantilla and 
rufilpg handsome French blonde lace. Head- 
dress, ostrich feathers and blonde lappets ; or- 
naments, diamonds, pearls and rubies.— Louisx 
Fonms ; H-uidsomo tulle, over white sniia, 
richly embroidered in gold lama and fioss silk : 
nmnteiu and bodice pink ‘'figured satin, lined 
with white ditto, surrounded with garniture of 
tullo and satin, and gold lama ; blonde mantillt 
and ruffles. Head-dress, ostrich feathers and 
lappets of French blonde ; ornaments, diamonds. 
—Jane Ciiartbuis : Tulle, over white eatin ; 
handsomely trimmed with blonde and satin, 
bouquets ofinixed fiowera : bodice and aleevee 
tu correspond, handsomelv trimmed with French 
blonde lace ; gros d* Athens mantesu; eolonr 
vert of lime, lined with white satin, and aur- 
rounded with garniture of satin, edged with 
French blonde lace, festooned with ooeud 
satin, edged with blonde, Head-drese, oe 
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feathers siid French blonde lappets ; ornatnents, 
diamonds and pearls. — J. Stlwakd : White 
satin, tiimmed with blue flowers and ribbon ; 
train nnd bodice rich blue satin, lined with 
white silk, and trimmed handsomely with bloiulo 
and ribbons. Head-dress, feathers, diamonds, 
and blomle lappets. — (/I ikiwodi: : W bite crape, 
embroidered, over white satin, with brocade 
ribbon down skirt ; body and sleeves trimmed 
with rich blonde, decorated with bouquets of 
convolvoluses ; lilac groa d’orient, tram trim- 
med with satin blonde, and bows. Head-dress, 
plume, la))peta, and pearl ornaments. — G. Bhn- 
TiE : White satin, ti mimed with French blonde 
and satin ribbon ; mantilla and ruffles of French 
blonde ; train, celeste Oriental, lined with white 
satin, trimmed with blonde and celeste satin, 
liond-dress, plume nnd blonde lappets, w'ith 
pearl ornaments. — Uoi sK Houghton : Bro- 
caded satin, trimmed with Brussels lace, eme- 
rald green satin ; train, ornamented with 
shaded ribbon. Head-dress, ostrich feathers, 
fine point lappets, and diamonds.— K ini.ock : 
Tiillo illusion, richly embroidered in bunches of 
flow ers, brocaded pink satin train, trimmed with 
))irik roses nnd ribbon ; dre-ts and train finest 
blonde. Head dress, feathers, lappets, anil tlid- 
moiids. — iSrOiiiGon : Dress embroidered, over 
whitesatin, Adelaide coloured satin ; train, lined 
w'ith white siiiin, tniiiined with blonde and rib- 
bon ; corsage a la Sevigne ; inantilla, s ibots, 
and epaulettes of deep blonde. Head-dress, 
teatheis and l.ippets \ ornaments, nnie- 
th\sis. — Sii 1:1(11011 It sr : White cnipo, em- 

broidered ill sill or, over white satin : tr.iin 
nnd bodice black satin, trimmed with hl.ick 
point lace and ribbons. Head-dress, blonde 
jappets iiiul diamonds. — Aciov: Habit de (jour 
(inoyen ago), w bite poult de soie dress, tiiiuuu d 
with tulle and ribbons, f.isleiiod with brilliants; 
body nnd sleeves iriiii'iied with (^haiitiliv 
blonde ; wliiK' tullc^ train, embroidered in silver 
luma. Head-dress, plume of leathers, blonde 
lappets and brilliants.— .l(•Il^’ Bus'll i l : Hicli 
grey satin train, richly trimmed wiih ribbon 
and blonde en tor&ade ; body nii«l sleeves a 
HF.gyplieiino, ornamented with blonde and 
sabdts ; while crape dress, over rich white 
satin, trimmed to correspond. Head-dress, fea- 
thers, blonde lappets, and diamonds. — . 1 . C,\mi»- 
BM.i. : lliihir de Cout (niuyen age), white enpe, 
embroidered in silver lama u colonnes; pink 
and whte brocaded satin train, trimmed with 
silver buna; body nnd sleeves, with Berthe et 
sabots, Ciiuntillv blonde, lleiid-dress, plume 
of featiibrs, blonde lappets, and Brilhints, — G. 
CotKouitN: Petticoat of blonde net, embroi- 
dered, en colonnes, w’lth floss silk, over ivhite 
satin ; canary and white hroended satin man. 
tenu, lined with ivhite sniiii, and garniture of 
blonde and ribbon round it; bodv trimmed 
with blonde lace, nnd deep riiffles. Head-dress, 
feathers, blond lappets, and diamonds — B. 
Coitnii'NAV : Blonde Ince petticoat, tastefully 
trimmed with blonde and pearls; celestial blue 
figured silk train, ornamented with pearls and 
ribbon, lined with white satin, Irndv eleyanily 
trimmed with blonde, nnd ruf}' in (he style of 
QSeen Elizabeth. Head-dress, feathers, blende 
lappets, end pearls.— Anna Maria CoirnTEXAv: 
■Ri^ Wb^e satin petticoat, ornamented with 
boi^l^ets of wild roses and blonde neti rich 
pigb ^^Itn traioy lined with silk, trimmed 


festoons with ruches of tulle and ribbon ; body 
same, with deep blonde lace. Iload-dress, 
featliers, blonde lappets, and diamonds. (Ihe 
whole of the dress of British inunufaclure.)— 
C. Leslie : Rich figured white satin petticoat, 
tastefully ornaineiited with draperies of tulle 
and bouquets of mixed flowers; rich peach 
velours train, lined with white satin, and gar- 
niture of ribbon and flowers ; body full trimmed 
with blonde lace and ribbon. Head-dress, 
feathers, blonde lappets, and pearls.— C.N eild : 
White satin, hiiiidsomely trimmed with blonde : 
rich silk robe, brocaded in bouquets of roses, 
tastefully ornamented with blonde ; corsage a 
Id IMarie Stuart, studded with diamonds. Head- 
dress, feathers and diamonds ; necklace and ear- 
rings CR suite. — S e^aiour : Costume, Jonquille 
satin innnteau, lined with white, superbly trim- 
med w'ith silver and violet satin ; corsage and 
sleeves a lu Louis XIV., in gold, silver, an vio- 
let, oiTiiinionted with antique point lace ; dress, 
rich white satin, trimmed to correspond. Head- 
dress, point lace lappets, ostrich featliers, and 
brilliants, interspersed with violets; ornaments, 
brilliants and amethysts.— C. Fletchkh : Cos- 
tume de Cour (a la fille d'Aitois), a white silk, 
trimmed with a dinqi flounce of blonde ; sleeves 
a I'lsoline, oniaiiiented with blonde; train en 
Pompadour satin, tastefully trimmed. Head- 
dress, ostrich feathers, diamonds and blonde 
lappets. — Haigiian: White blonde, over 
rich wiiite satin; body and sleeves elegantly 
trimmed with blonde; white gros velouis, 
Ijnndsoinely ornamented with ruche of tullo 
and white ribbon. IJead-dies.'*, featliers, lap- 
pets, diainoiuls, and peails. — Siri»NEY : Lace, 
over white satin, handsomely trimmed with 
Brussels point laco; blue satin train, lined 
with white satin. Head-dress, feather and 
diamonds,— Tl\ MI MU : U hue figured satin, 
with deep laco flounce; coisage and sleeves 
grannie satin, triinnu'd with fine Brussels 
)ioint; point lace in.iiitill.i ; granado shtintrain, 
lined with v liito satin, and trimmed with 
ermine. Hea(!>dress, point lappets, feathers, 
and ri( h suite of pearls and diamonds.— 
Jonni-iL: jMiigiiilicei.l French blonde dress, a 
colonnes, ovi r ridi white satin slip; supeib 
diiimoiid stomacher; rich French blonde niaii- 
tillii ; blue celeste saliii train, tniiimed with 
hhmde, looped with bouquets of- yellow 
flowers. He.ni-dress, diii*iion(l.s, arranged 
with a diamond tiara: feaiheis and lappet.s. 
— D, Gim<I)()\: While satin; green sa'in 
tram, hgured nnd trimmed with rihhons of 
two colours; inaniilla and sabots of Brussels 
point hice. Head-dress, feathers, suite of erne, 
riilds, nnd diamonds — Dinixi: Blonde, with 
wdiite satin under diess: Oriental fabric traiii^ 
figured in gold, lined with white satin, trim- 
med with n rich chef of gold ; mantilla, sabots, 
ni:d lappets, of s\ Ipliide blonde. Head-dress, 
•feathers, nnd suite of large pearls and dia- 
monds — IMaci.aine: Superb blonde lace dres.t, 
over white satin ; train same, trimmed with 
silver lama ; body and sleeves composed of 
blonde. Head-dress, feathers, diamonds, ru- 
bies, and blonde lappets. — G. Ciiolmeley: 
AVhite gros-de-Nsples dress, trimmed with 
ruches of tulle, tastefully intermixed with bows 
of pink ribbon ; train, brocaded pink silk, or« 
namented with pink ribsnd ; Court tucker, 
ruffles, and lappets of luperb point lace. Head^ 
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dnssp festhers, diaiuonda, mid pearls.— C aup- 
bill: Tulle, trimmed with ribands and blue 
and tilrer dowers; splendid maize-coloured 
satin train; mantilla and sabots. Chantilly 
blonde. Head-dress, ostrich feathers, fine 
pearls, and diamonds.— Mary Long :'Hiob bro- 
cade maize satin petticoat, with flowers in bou- 
quets : train and body, green Pompadour silk ; 
sleeves and body, style of Charles IX.. trim- 
med with point lace. Head-dress, feathers 
point lace, lappets, and diamonds.— Rodnky : 
Tulle illusion, over rich white satin slip ; rich 
brocaded silk train, trimmed with blonde; 
mantilla and ruffles to correspond. Head-dress, 
feathers and blonde lappets, w ith jet ornaments. 
— Montfort: Blonde, under white satin, with 
superb mais brocaded satin train, richly trim- 
med with blonde. Head-dress, plume of fea- 
thers. lappets, and brilliants, diamond earrings 
and necklace. — Rouu: White crape, embroi- 
dered with gold and colours, over rich white 
satin slip: body and sleeves handsomely trim- 
med with gold and ribbon ; mantilla blonde 
laco sabots ; rich white moire train, splendidly 
brocaded wdth gold and Hoss silk. Head-dress, 
ostrich feathers, lappets, and diamonds. — A. 
Peel: White dress, embroidered with gold, 
elegantly trimmed with blonde; wdiite satin 
train, embroidered with gold, and looped with 
gold tassels ; corsage profusely ornamented 
with gold and rich blonde. Head-dress, ostrich 
plume, blonde lappets, and diamonds. — D uf- 
fbrin : Court d ress, lavender figured aatin, with 
rich blonde trimming ; corsage a pointe, orna- 
mented to correspond ; rich blonde dress, over 
white satin slip. Head-dress, an elegant ostrich 
plume, blonde lappets, diamond necklace and 
earrings.— M. D. Christopher: India brocaded 
^old dress ; green figured satin train, brocaded 
in gold, lined with white satin, trimmed with 
blonde and gold flowers, with profusion of dia- 
monds. Head-dress, costly diamonds, lappets, 
and feathers. — Pai.me:r: Tulle, over white sa- 
tin, elegantly trimmed with blonde, with bou- 
quets of convolvoluses ; corsage and sleeves a 
Vaotique, with leontine and ruffles of broad 
blonde ; white satin manteau, trimmed round 
with niches of tulle, and bouquets of variegated 
convolvolus. Head-dress, feathers and blonde 
lappets, with opals and diamonds. — J. Scott: 
Costume de Cour (a la fillo d'Artois), white 
crape, over white satin slip ; sleeves, a TIso- 
line, trimmed with blonde ; white satin train, 
elegantly trimmed, a la Hugueuot. Head- 
dress. ostrich feathers, diamonds, and blonde 
lappets.— Pynn : White satin, brocaded in gold 
bouquets ; corsage and sleeves trimmed with 
gold lama ; train of yellow satin, with garni- 
ture of gold and blonde. Head-dress, feathers, 
and brilliants. — Graves Sawle: Habit de Cour 
(moyan age), rich white satin, with deep Cban- 
tillv blonde flounce ; rich pink and white bro- 
caded satin train; body and sleeves, with 
Berthe et sabots, of Chantilly blonde. Head- 
dress. feathers, blonde lappets, and brilliants. 
—Smith: Habit de Cour (moyen age), white 
crepe lisse dress, embroidered in bouquets of 
gold and coloured flowers, over white satin ; 
rich paille et blanc brocaded satin train ; body 
and sleeves trimmed with Chantilly blonde. 
Head-dress, feathers, blonde lappets, and 
brilliants.— G. Mitford t Costume, rich pink 
gros d’orient train; blonde mantilla and so- 
I— VoL. IX— Jui.T. 


bots; tulle petticoat, over satin, trimmsd, en 
tablier. with blonde and bouquets of roses 
Head-dress, feathers and lappets; pearls.— 
Polwarth : Coatunie, brocho satin train , 
blonde mantilla and sabots ; white ducape pet- 
ticoat, handsomely trimmed. Head-dress, fea- 
thers and lappets ; diamonds, — Uillon : Cos- 
tume. rich yellow figured satin tra.’ii ; blonde 
mantilla and sabots ; white petticoat, hand- 
somely trimmed. Head-dress, feathers and 
lappets; pearls.--Ciii;RciiiLL: Figured white 
satin petticoat ; robe with double rowa of rich 
point lace*, body and train green velvet ; man- 
tilla and point lace ruffles. Head-dress, black 
velvet restlle, with splendid diamond sprays, 
and tassels, and leathers; diamonds.— G. 
Bathurst: White gros-de-Naples, embroi- 
dered in floss silk ; rich blue figured silk train ; 
trimmed with bouffants of tulle aii<l ribbon. 
Corsage ii la Sevigne. with rich blonde go- 
tliique mantilla sabots and epaulettes. Head- 
dress. feathers, blonde lappets, and diamonds. 

HONORABLE MISTRESSES. 

Stanley : White satin, trimmed with 
blonde and ribbons : train and bodice, 
figured maize satin, lined with white silk, and 
trimmed with blonde and ribbons. Head-dress, 
blonde lappets, feathers, and diamonds. — Car- 
NFoiF : Habit de Cour (moyen age), rich white 
brocaded satin trimmed with Brussels point ; 
train Pompadour, dainos brocliu a bouquets 
de couleurs ; body and sleeves, with bertno et 
sabots, Brussels point. Head-dress, plume of 
feathers, Brussels lappets, and brilliants.— 
B. Thompson : Habit de Cour (moyen age), 
rich white satin ; emerald green figured satin 
train, body and sleoves ornamented with 
Chantilly blonde. Head-dress, plume of fea- 
thers, blonde lappets, emeralds, and bril- 
liants. — West: Crape petticoat, richly em- 
broidered writh gold lama and silk, over 
rich white satin slip ; deep blonde floiiuce ; 
rich broche lilac ducape train, lined with 
white satin, and garniture of tulle and ribbon ; 
mantilla and sabots of rich Chantilly blonde. 
Head-dress, blonde lappets, feathers, and 
diamonds. — Milneb: Dress white satin, ele- 
gantly embroidered with deep border of sil* 
vor, intermixed with pearls ; corsage and 
sleeves rich black aalin, with leontine and 
double blonde ruffles, manteau black sHtin, 
lined with white, with border of black aad slU 
ver roses, ioteriiiized with tulle llead-drqss, 
feathers, with broad blonde lappets, and a pro- 
fusion of diamonds.— De.moiseli.e Rapp : Habit 
de Cour (moyen age), white poult de soie ; rich 
velours des Indes bleu de ciel train ; body 
and sleeves, avec borlbe et sabota, Chantilly 
blonde,. Head-dress, feathers, blonde lappets, 
and brilliaats. 

HONORABLE MISSES. 

Flowf.r: Tulle, over white satin petticoat 
trimmed with pb;.k rone and tulle richpiuk aatin 
train, body and sleeves a la LouisXiV. Head- 
dress, white feathers, and pink copse,— Mom- 
ton : Blue crape, over satin, trimmed with rib- 
bon and tulle ; train and bodice rich figured blue 
satin, trimmed with ribbon ; mantilla and sqbota 
of point lace. Head-dress, feathers, diamonds, 
and blonde lappets,— Strutt : Blonde, over 
white satin, trimmed with bouquets of ribbon 
and lilies of the valley ; corsage and slsbres 
handsomely trimmed with blonde ; rich' whi^ 
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brpcad«ditrain silk lined with white satin. Head 
dvesSf feathers, diamonds, and pearls ; blondo 
leppets. Olivia Strutt : Crapo, over white satin 
trimmed, en tablier, with bouquets of ram ilia 
and jasmine, corsage a point, nud sleeves 
elegantly trimmed with blondo and csjwits, 
train of rich satin brocbo. trimmed and lined. 
I(qaid*dresa, feathers, diamondii. and pearls, 
blonde lappets. — Colonel Uiioiu. : Habit do 
Cour (siecle XIV.) figured blue sutin, lined 
with white gros de Maples, trimmed with satin 
rouleau and tulle ; Chantilly blonde dress, over 
white satin; mantilla and ruffles of Chantilly 
blonde. Head-dress, resille, with blonde lap. 
lets, fiBatherSyand diamonds. 

AIISTUKSSES. 

\V. Mooue: Costuiuo de ('our (a la 
d’Artois), white crapo dress, trirnmod w'ith 
blonde, and embroidered in silk ; sloeves a 
rjsoline ; rich pompadour silk, tram, elegantly 
trimmed. Ilead-dioss, ostrich feathers, dia- 
monds, and blonde lappets. — E lliuit : Uicli 
brocaded pomona green satin ; train, trimmed 
with satin; body and sleeves a 1' antique, richly 
ornamented with blonde and sabots ; brocaded 
white satin dress to correspond, f load-dress, 
feathers, and blonde lappets. — H ibueri : VV bite 
tulle deiitelle, over white satin, trimmed with 
lilac flowers and silver wheat ; corsage and 
niancbes a la Maintenon rich lilac uuU white 
brocaded Btitin, trimmed witli deep blondo lace; 
rich hlac and white brocaded satin train, liiiec 
with white satin, elegantly trimmed with blotnlu 
lac^ and ribbon. Head-uress, liaudsomo wliitu 
ostrich feathers, rich blonde luce l.qqmts ; costly 
diamonds, and pearls. — Si. .Ioiin . White crapo 
over white satin slip, trimmed with roses and 
silver wheat, rose colour velvet corsage, and 
manehes a la Aluinteiion, trimnuMl with rich* 
blonde lace ; train lided with suUu, and 
tichly trimmed with silver luma. 11 cud- dress, 
white feather ; blonde lace lu|)pots, Uiuniund.'i 
and precious stones. — C. N\ ombw i i.l: Costume, 
rich torquoise satin mantoau, lined with same 
colour, trimmed with bouflaiits of J Brussels net. 
ijfterspersod w'itli ua'uds of ribbon ; beautiful 
white broche satin dress, with deep flounce of 
Brussels lace ; corsage and sleeves a la Louis 
XIV. with ruffles and mantilla same as flounce. 
Head-dress, ostrich feathers, lappets, and bril- 
liants ; ornaments, necklage cross, and ear- 
rinfjfs to correspond.— JI lackwood : Costume, 
cerise poplin train, superbly embroidered in 
gold shamrocks; lined with white gros de Na- 
ples, ornamented with gold and nwuds of cerise 
ribbon ; tulle illusion dress, trimmed to cor- 
respond, with corsage and sleeves a In Louts 
%iy. Head-dress, ostrich feathers, lappets, 
and white chrysantneniims, witli diamonds. — 
Cii ten ESTER : Blonde en tablier. over uhite 
satin ; rich green damask satin train, trimmed 
with blonde, lined witb white gros de Naples ; 
body and sleeves de siecle do Henri IV.; sabots 
and mantilU of blonde. — J. Linoesav: Point 
lace over rtch white satin ; roantilU and ruffles, 
JCich po;|int lace dress ; white poult de soio train, 
trimmad en draperie and bows of white .'^atin, 
and lined with white silk. Head-dress, feathers, 
*(^4. lepueta, witb diamond ornaments. — 
'• White crape petticoat, embroidered 
iDrib]bhn.an4 over white satin ; cor- 

ileivewf Afid manceau (du siecle de Louis 

XlVt) pMpM Tetlo figured silki tfim< 


med with Chantilly blonde ; deep ruffles and 
berthe of blonde. Head-dress, ostrich plumes, 
blonde lappets, and suit of pearls and emerulds. 
— Stiiacey : Tulle embroidered over white 
satin, ornamented with ametlivsts and ribbon ; 
rich maize satin train, trimmed with blonde and 
ribbon; corsage, stomacher of amethysts, fi- 
nished with tine blondo ; sabot to correspond. 
Head-dress, blonde toque, white ostrich fea. 
thers. birds of Paradise, lappets, and diamonds. 
—Bland, .Iun. : Beal blonde over white satin, 
superbly ornamented with fine blonde and dia. 
monds; rich w'hite satin train, trimmed with 
blonde and tine blush roses. Head-dress, 
feathers, lappets and bandeau of diamonds, 
ornaments, diamonds and pearls. — Bound : 
Costume de Cour, a I'antique, pink daniassee 
satin ; body and train trimmed witii pink roset 
esand pink and white roses ; moire silk jube. 
a coloimcs ; mantilla of rich blonde, Head- 
dress, feathers and diamonds. — OrwA\ (\\ve : 
Habit dc ('our (siecle XLV.), pink and white 
damasse silk, elegantly trimmed with white 
blonde ; tulle ruche, rosettes of pink ribbon and 
jiearl upon corsage, sloeves, and ceinture ; 
Chantilly bloiule dress over white satin em- 
broidered with gold ; body and sloeves, avec 
berthe i^t sabots, Chantilly blonde. Head- 
die»s, feathers, blonde lapjiets, and brilliants. 
---Bowfs: Kigured mauve sntin train, lined, 
and looped in Iront wtthnccuds of ribbon ; cor- 
a la Sevigne, richly ornamented, with 
dee]i blonde iniuiUlIa ruffles and epaulettes ; 
white crape einliroulered la floss silk dress, 
over white satin. Head-dress, a pearl risille, 
leathers, and blonde lappets. 

MISSKS. 

.loiiNsoN : Dress, trimmed with ribbon, over 
w*hi(e satin ; blue figured satin train, looped 
in Iront with lucuds of ribbon ; body a la Se- 
vigne, ornamented witli ricli blonde; mantilla, 
sabots, and epaulettes. Head-diess, featliern 
and blonde lajipets. — P ule. Cxiilw and Caihe- 
HiNE Pol. I- CaiU'W: Tulle, over pink and 
white satin, w’lth garlands of blue and white 
forget-me-nots, (.‘ii tablier, willi bows of white 
satin ribbon ; body and sleeves, costume Louis 
\ IV., trimmed with blonde and flowers, rich 
blue brocaded silk raButeaii, lined with white 
satin, trimmed w’lth flowers and ribbon, to cor- 
respond with dresses. Head-dress, wiiite fea- 
thers, lappets, and pearls ; necklace and ear- 
rings en suite. — (kirrox: White satin petti- 
coat, richly ornamented with beads ; elegant 
figured lavender satin body nnd train; man- 
chetts and mantilla bUmde. Head-dress, dia- 
monds nnd feathers ; pearl and diamond orno- 
meiits. — Lucy Cf'OPEH Cooper : White blonde, 
over white satin ; white figured gros-de- Lyons 
mantenii, lined with white silk, trimmed witb 
blonde. Head-dress, plume and blonde lap- 
pels ; pearl ornaments. — Hvrro.v : IVhito tulle, 
over* white satin, handsomely trimmed with 
blonde nnd lilies of the valley ; train and bo- 
dice, rich figured white satin, trimmed with 
blonde and ribbons. Head-dress, feathers, tur- 
(pioises, and blonde lappets. — M^G rigor ; 
White embroidered blonde, over white satin ; 
pink satin train, lined with white satin, looped 
in front with flowers and ribbons ; corsage a 
la IVlontespan; blonde mantilla, sabots and 
epaulettes. Head-dress, feathers and. lappets. 
•^TBACBTi Tulle iUuflioD, oyerricli white ea- 
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tin ; white brocaded satin train, beautifully 
ornamented with white lilac and roses, eiivi- 
loped in tulle illusion. Head>dross, feathers, 
lappets, and gold llowers ; yellow topaz orna- 
ments.— Ac-kland : (irocian net petticoat, em- 
broidered in white silk hmia, over white satin, 
trimmed with roses and satin ribbon ; cursatre, 
sleeves, and nuuiteau (du siecle de Louis XIV.) 
pink silk dumas, manteuii ele«giintly ttimmed 
w'itli ruclics confined witli delicate roses, lined 
with silk ; corsage and sleeves riclily trimmed 
with Chantilly blonde mid rosus. Head-dress, 
foatbers, blonde lajipets, and peails. — (’ ock^ 
nuns': Illonde net petticoat, embroidered with 
lillies of the valley in floss silk, over white s:i. 
tin; pink figured silk inantean, lined with 
white, orriamenled with festoons of rnslies of 
tulle and ribbon ; body ele;^anllv trimmed with 
blonde lace. Head-dress, feathers, blonde 
lappets, and pink topaz. — V. Smiui : JIabit de 
Coiir (inoyen age), ‘White tulle, over white 
jionlt de .soio ; white poult do soie train ; hodv 
and sleeves, with iierthe. et sabots, in ('hnii- 
tilly blonde. Head-dress, feathers, blonde Inj). 
pets, and brilliants. — Ki.i.iO’i r \nd L. Kllioti : 
Trains of white brocaded Irish pophn, trim- 
med with satin ; bodies and sleeves a ranti()ue, 
richly urnaineiited with blonde mid .sabots, 
white tulle illu.sioii dresses, over rich white sa- 
tin, elegantly trimmed with blonde and satin 
ribbon. Head-dresses, feathers and blonde 
lappets. — S. SiiunvMii). White cra\ie, oriia- 
raontud with bouquets of flowers and rut mis 
du ruban, over white satin slip ; rich lilac and 
white brocaded silk ruantean *, garni cu blonde 
ugrali'e do coquilles do Venice; corsage et 
inuuc)ips.sioclo Louis XIV. ; niantillaand sahot.s 
of blonde. Ilead-drcs.s, feathers, pearls, and 
blonde lappets. — WoMawi.i.i,: Costume do (*our 
(a la fillo (i’/Vrtui.s), white tulle, over white satin 
slip, trimmed with pullings of net and bliio flow- 
ers; sleeves a risoliiie,\vith falls of biutide ; blue 
figured satin train, trimmed willi net and blue 
ribbons. Hoad-druss, ostrich feathers, pearls, 
and blonde lappets — F. Uoai nrsoN : Co-s- 
tiime doCour (a la fillo d’Artois), rich pink 
silk; .sleeves a ITsolino; skirt .superbly 
(rimmed ; trimmed white silk train. Head- 
dress, ostrich feathers, diamonds, and blonde 
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lappets, — R urre : Habit do Cour W)* 

white tulle, embroidered en tablier; rich wmto 
satm train ; body and sleeves, with Berthe et 
sabots, of Chantilly blonde. Head-dress, fea- 
thers, blonde lappets, and brilliants. — M ilnes ; 
White crape, embroidered with doss silk, and 
garnitiiro en tablier of tulle, white mixed 
Howers. and pearls ; rich lilac brocliet silk cor- 
sage urid .sleeves, trimmed with broad blondeand 
flowers; lilac brochet silk inanteau, lined with 
satin, and trimmed with tulle and geraniums. 
Head-drc 2 »s, plume of feathers, lappets, and 
pearl ornaments. — Haiford: Tulle, over white 
satin, tninnied with bouquets of cerise roSea 
and hcutli ; corsage and sleeves a Pantique* 
with leoiitme and sabots of broad blonde c man* 
teaii Ktraw'-colour poult de soi, trimmed wi|h 
ruches of tulle and bouquets of cherry dowers. 
Head-dress, feathers, blonde lappets, and die*' 
luonds. — Kmm.i Buck: train and body of rich 
wiiilft gros (If) valours, lined wdtb gros de Na- 
ples, trimmed with boudarits of tulle and blush 
roses; corsage a Pantique, full trimmed, with 
mantilla and sabots of dentellc do soio; petticoat 
of blonde tulle over white satin, ornamented 
W'itli tulle and roses to corresponcl ; ornaments 
of turquoise. Hf^ad-dress, court plume and 
blonde lappets.^ Low K : Court costume, rich 
w'hite siifin maiitenii. trimmed with tulle and 
wild roses ; wliitotullu dress, over w'hite satin, 
rriintned to correspond. Head-dress, feathers 
and blonde lappets; pmirl ornainonts.^Er.. 
i.iun: White satin pettwoat, trimmed with 
uerophane and ribbons ; corsage, sleeves, and 
mantilla of blonde over maize gros de Naples ; 
maize aerophane train, lined with gros de Na- 
files, triminuii round with ruches of IUrc and 
maize. Mead-dress, feathers, and blonde lap- 
pots. — W ii'T; Kmhroidercd crape petticoat, 
over white satin flounce ; mantilla and sabots, 
Chantilly blonde ; rich broebe peach figured 
gros de Naples train, lined ivith white aatin, 
garniture of dowers and tulle. Head-dress, 
blonde lappets and feathers. — B. IUynardson : 
Tulle illusion petticoat, with bouquets of white 
flowers, over white satin ; blue End white 
broebe gros de Naples train, lined with white 
sarsenet; mantilla and blonde sabots lace. 

1 load-dre.ss, blonde lappets and feathers. 
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fFrom our own CorresponrlenLj 


Paris, Jusk *27, 18.36. 

Your two charming letters, ma hien ainiec, 
only reached me a day or two since, in con- 
sequence of my having been back and for- 
wards to Fontenay-aux-Roses, fur the la.^t 
few weeks ; only think, my bore dc marie 
received them in due course, and omitted 
giving them to me. J’etais bieii colere je 
t-assurc, ct je Fai bien grondt* au.ssi, mais 
jc cruis comme lo chanson ait: “qii’il nc 
b*eu souci gu^rc.'* ile says that I scold 
him so often, that he h'egms not to mind 
my being in a passion now ; i have half a 
mind to try what I can do with him by 
substituting smiles for tears and frowns; 
this, i am aware, is the plan you would have 


me pursue, for you know you were always 
pn'.'iching ** patience’* to me when we were 
together ; but then, ma chftre, recollect yon 
arc a model of conjugal obedience: your 
hn.shand is about your own age, ainsi, more 
easily won— Undi.sque le mien is nearly old 
enough to be my oaeu/, and Is neither |o be 
said nor led." It is astonishinjg that they 
do not see their own defects; if they di<C 
they would gladly suffer themselves to be 
led by their wives, surtout, when they are 
fortunate enough to possess such a Clever 
sensible wife, as 1 flatter myself M. de 

F does. Apropos — it is said that the 

Divorce Bill is to be brought again into the 
Chambers. A petition to this effect Wtts> 
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presented the other day, bearing upwards of 
three hundred signatures. Ne t-affraie pas, 
na belle, 1 did not sign it. 

I was delighted, mon amie, with your de- 
scription of the exhibition at Soiiicrspt- 
bouse ; tu sais bien coratnc tout ce qui a 
rapport aux arts m’interesse. Our chro- 
nological and historical museum at the 
palace of Versailles is proceeding with 
much activity : it is supposed that it will 
Foon be opened tu the public ; ,je t-en feral 
les hunneurs lursque tu viendra a Paris. 
An equestrian statue of Louis XIV. is 
erecting in the grand court ; a full length 
one of Napoleon, in the grand imperial cos- 
tume, has been jdaced in the gardens near 
the orangery. The base of the pedestal on 
wbich the obelisque is to stand, has been 
placed ill the eeutre of the Place dc la 
Concorde ; it is composed of a single block 
of granite sixteen feet in length, ten in 
breadth, and three in depth. Lord Yar- 
mouth, the brother of Lord Seymour, le 
faineaiix boxeuTy the present proprietor of 
the Palace of Bagatelle, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, has upv\ards of one hundred 
woikmen employed in improving and em- 
bellishing his new purchase. His lordship 
will, no doubt, construct convenient places 
wherein to carry on his favourite and ele- 
gant amusements of cock-fighting, dog- 
fighting, and boxing: dcs occupations hien 
dignc d’nn nohlcnuin ! nos hran^ois ne 
s’ainuscnt pas soinnie cola! The celebrated 
General Allard has quitted Paris for Brest, 
whence he iininedialcly ^cts iail for India 
A grand marriage took place here a few 
days since, that of iNI. Ic Baron Mortier, 
Peer of France, and Minister Extraordinary 
from our court to the Hague, with Made- 
moiselle J.conic Cordier, niece to the deputy 
of that name?. Horace Vernct is about 
to lake his departure for St. Peterdburgh, 
where he is engaged to paint some pictures 
for the Emperor of Russia. 

The Prince Talleyrand has been again se- 
riously indisposed. On dity that he sent off 
in all haste for \\\% coadjutrixy the “Talley- 
rand ill petticoats" (Princess laeven), as she 
is called. 1 1 is certain that her excellency, 
accompanied by some other ladies of the 
“ corps diplomatique,^' are gone on a visit 
to the Chateau de Valcn^ay, where the prince 
Is confined by illness. We have a most 
delightful singer here just now, a Madame 
Cresini ; her voice is one of the finest con- 
traltos I ever heard. She was at tlie last 
coucgrl at the Tuileries ; the king and queen 
were so pleased with her, that her majesty 
sent her a magnificent parure a day or two 
after by one of her ladies of honour. 

A piece called “Le Diable Boiteux,*’ 
from the old novel of that name, has been 
brought Out with wonderful success at the 
grand opera. Victor Hugo's celebrated 
novel of Dame de Paris,'* has been 

dnunatifdly tod » now in rehearsal at the 


vVeademie Royalc de Musique. Cette piece 
la furcur. 

Thanks, ina chere, for your excellent re- 
ceipts of the dentifrice, and the milk of 
roses ; 1 shall try them. This reminds me of 
giving you my celebrated receipt for making 
“ pommade dc coucoinbers,’* which is in 
such vogue amongst us Parisiennes for beau- 
tifying the hands: take an eoual quantity 
of the very best olive oil, anu of the large 
white cucumber, wlych must be grated; 
mix them together, and then put them upon 
the fire an bain-marie, keep stirring the 
whole time ; take it oil’ the fire just before 
it boils, and strain through a cloth or sieve : 
repeat the same process six times, that is to 
say, add the same quantity of oil as at first, 
six times tu the cucumbers that you have 
grated ; take it off the fire each time before 
it comes to a boil, and strain it : put it in 
pots with a little melted hogslard poured 
upon the top to keep oif the air ; rub a little 
of this to your hands after washing them, 
and also at night when yon should put on 
gloves. Ccla iloiine une cclatante blan- 
cheiir aux mains. Remember the ciicum« 
hers are not to he the little green ones eaten 
in England as salad, but the large white 
ones which are so good stewed with cream. 
This will give Mademoiselle Madelon some 
employment; 1 am glad to lind that the 
pretty damsel is still with you. Maintenant 
veux tu que je tc donne dcs inodes? 

The Hats have undergone no change in 
form since my last; they are still iin- 
incnsely large, too much .so, indeed, for con- 
venience : a jiretty little l)il)i bonnet would 
he quite a treasure now ; inais il iaut siiivro 
la mode. The fronts of the hats are worn 
eoaseBy and they are long at the sides ; the 
crowns are neither remarkable for height, 
nor for being too low, but are well propor- 
tioneil to the remainder of the hat. For 
grande toilette the pailles de riz are most 
worn; and next to them Leghorn are the 
most fashionable: these latter are either 
trimmed with white sarsnet or gauze ribbon, 
or with velvet ribbon — black, crimson, or 
brown. Those trimmed with white ribbon, 
generally have veils sewed on at the edge 
of the front; n satin ribbon is inserted in 
the hem of the %'eil. A few of these bon- 
nets have a bouquet of field-flowers, but 
they are more genteel without : drawn ca- 
pottes of poux de soie or crape ; blue, pink, 
and white, are still de grande mode : they 
are always ornamented with flowers. Fea- 
thers are occasionally to be seen ; but they 
are seldom so general in summer as in 
winter. We consider flowers better adapted 
to the belle saison. 

Dresses . — White and coloured muslins 
have now nearly superseded all others, still 
some of our belles have not yet left off thei 
mousselines de laine : these latter are mostly 
made, en rediagotte^ to cross in front, and 
fasten down at the left side with bows of 
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ribbon: tlic dress and pelerine edged all 
round with a single or double lisere (piping) 
of one or two colours. The muslin dresses 
are for the most part made low in the neck. 
The corsage d V enfant y which { described in 
my last, is one of the most fashionable; 
many are made with the fronts to cross, the 
lulness coining from the shoulder; and 
manyared edd/e, with a kind of revers that 
ibrms the chdle, much in the style of the 
gentlemen's waistcoats, but that they cross 
a little at the waist. This make is very be- 
coming to the figure: the corsage is half 
high,, and frequently worn without a collar 
or chemiselle, or any tiling inside. There 
is still no decided fashion fur the sleeves; 
some continue to wear the large plain 
^leeves that have hccii so long in fashion, 
with the exception that tliey have taken out 
all stiffening from inside; and that the 
sleeves hang in a must unbecuining manner: 
they might well he called manelics d Vimbe- 
cille now, for they look shockingly; sans 
grace, sans toiinenr enliii. Many wear 
sleeves, as 1 have already told you, full at 
the tup, and tight from the elbow to the 
wrist: others wear them in two puffs al)o\c 
the elbow, the icmainder ot the .sleeve 
either loose or tight ; and others have from 
three to six puffs all the way down. In 
fjict, as I have before said, tlicre is no abso- 
lute fashion for sleeves at present. We 
have none of those pretty muslins on co- 
loured grounds which you mention, ours 
are all printed on wliitc grounds. Small 
])ulterns are more admired this year than 
large ones. W'hite drosses arc, as usual, be- 
coming very prevalent; indeed, they are 
prettier than any other at this season: 
besides, they can be so well varied with 
coloured ribbons, liihbons inserted in the 
hems of the dresses, and in the ends of pele- 
rines and scarfs, are in high favour. 

For Ball Dresses, the sleeves arc mostly 
in the new fashion; that i«, Hat, but puffed 
out with trimmings of g.ui/.o, tulle, ribbon, 
and bouquets. The corsages plain with 
draperies put on d la Seoiffne, arc those 
most worn, and most becoming. Dresses 
made in the antique style, are not out here 
by any means; but you know that our 
grand reunions are over, now that yours are 
in all their gaiety and brilliancy. * Well, i 
do think with you, that our plan is the most 
sensible. 

Hair. — The braids on the top of the head 
are still in fashion; they are worn low, 
aud towards the back of the head ; the front 
hair either in smooth bands or in ringlets 
a I’Anglaisc. A narrow band of black 
velvet ribbon, with a small gold clasp or a 
cameo in front, is much worn in the style of 
a Feronni^ie. Flowers are much adopted; 
in the evening, wreaths particularly. 

Lingerie . — ^The pocket-handkerchiefs are 
worn with what is called a reviire round in 
place of the hem, and a rather deep Valen- 


ciennes outside, put on with some degree 
of fulness: what 1 mean by a rerirre, is 
several rows of open work close together. 
Manchettes (rulilcs),- were scarcely ever 
more general than at present : those fur 
the morning are of cambric, made double, 
aud stitched round like a man’s wrist, witli- 
out any lace; then wc have them plain, 
with only the hem stitched, and a narrow 
luce outside. Some are beautifully worked ; 
and in place of the hem a revihe of open 
work. Flat sitting collars are preferred to 
all others. (Hear muslin pelerines font 
fureur with low dresses. And some arc double 
without collars, and others single wi*'' col- 
lai-s; they arc trimmed variously: some 
with a ratiier deep lacc put ou full ; others, 
with a small neat edging. Some, again, 
with a trimming of tulle, with an edging 
sewed toil: this trimming, if put on with 
only a slight degree of fiilnes.s, looks very 
well ; hut some prefer them very full and 
iuyaccte with the Italian irons. Tulle scurfs, 
with a deep hem all rf)niul in which a rib- 
bon is inserted, arc very fashioiiiiblc. 

Colours. — For bats, wliitc, pink, blue, and 
paille; for dre>scs, lavender, ecrue, and 
polli^^icrf^ 

Mainteuant nia ties cherc adieu, write to 
me. 

Je t-cm'*i‘asse bicn tendrement. 

L. de F 


DESCIUPTION OF PLATES. 

(No 13) — Moiimno Walking Drkss. 
— ^Toilette de promenade dcs matin. Hat 
of paillc d’halic (Leghorn), trimmed with 
crimson or black velvet rihhon, and orna- 
mented with a bouquet of Held iluwcrs, and 
a veil. The hat is large ; tlie front evasee, 
and descending low at ihc sides of the face ; 
the crown is neither remarkably high, nor 
is it low (sec plate) ; the garniture (trim- 
ming) is lather simple, being composed of 
crimson or black velvet ribbon ; one row of 
the ribbon goes round the lower part of the 
crown, cros.ses in front, and descends at 
each side, to form the strings: a second 
ribbon goes round the upper part of the 
crown, and is finished in a large how over 
the bavolet at back (see plate); tbe bou- 
quet of field flowers is placed high at the 
right side of the crown : the bavolet or cur- 
tain is of gros de N.'iples, edged with narrow 
velvet ribbon. The veil of blonde ; a few 
light pullings or bows of ribbon to match 
that on the hat are worn beneath the front : 
the hair is in smooth bands, brought low at 
the sides. Redingotte of jaoonot muslin. 
The corsage is made d chdle, with a revers 
trimming over, in the style of the shawl 
waistcoats. (See plate.) I'he back of the 
dress fits tight to the sham. Ihe revers is 
rounded at back# and is doped off towards 
Ac waist in ftont| in a manner most hc« 
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coming to the figure. (See plate.) The 
corsage is d^mumontani (half high), and is 
worn without a'collerctte. The sleeves are 
full at top, and tight from the elbow to the 
wrist. Tne dress crosses to the right side, 
and is trimmed all round with a narrow 
frill of itself. The side of the skirt that 
crosses over is rounded ut bottom. The rc- 
dingoite is fastened in front with a small 
ruby brooch, Irom which a gold chain de- 
pends; the watch, which is fastened to the 
other end of the chain, is hid beneath the 
ceintiire. W biie parasol of broclie silk, white 
kid gloves, black .shoes, and silk stockings. 

Tlie dress of the sitting figure is of poux 
de soie. 

(No. 14.) — Toilette de Ville. — 
Morning Visiting (’ostume. — Leghorn 
bonnet; tlie shajic of tlic one just dc- 
scrilied, wiili tlic dilference that the front is 
more evassh than the other. It is orna- 
mented with rich white sarsnet ribbon, 
edged with green (see plate), and a bunch of 
maize, llcneath the front is a full blonde 
border, with a small bouquet of roses over 
each temple. Dress of thin spotted muslin. 


The corsage made with a little fulneii in 
the lower part of the back ; the fronts full, 
and to cross. (See plate.) The sleeves are 
in four puffs, separated by bows of lilac 
ribbon, and finished at the wrist by a ruffle, 
edged with narrow lace. A broad lilac 
ribbon is run through the hem at the edge 
of the dress (see plate), and iiiMde it is a 
quilling of rather wide net, quilled in the 
centre. The corsage of ibis dress is not 
made quite high in the neck. 

Mantelet scarf of black gros d’Aniwerp, 
trimmed all round with very deep black 
lace. This is one of the most fashionable 
mantelets worn at present in Paris. The 
ceinture and bows of ribbon down the front 
of the dress are of sarsnet ribbon. A gold 
cross, supported by a narrow' black velvet 
ribbon, which goes twice round the neck, 
lakes off from the unfinished appearance 
which the want of a collar or chemisette 
might give to the costume. The gloves are 
of cream-coloured kid. Black shoes, and 
white bilk stockings. 

The sitting figure gives the back of the 
dress. 


ILontion ^a0lgioittibU 


During the last month, my dear Leon- 
tine, London has presented the gayest 
and most crowded season ever remembered. 
Indeed, the beau monde have been making 
a dreadful toil of ])leusurc ; for every body 
has been to five times as many balls and 
soirees as their .stock of spirits could enable 
them to enjoy. Public amusements, on the 
other hand, have not languished ; yet the 
brilliancy of the season has been chiefly 
confined to splendid private re>unions; 
and as you there hear the best professional 
artists, there is less occasion for seeking 
them in public. You have not informed 
me how you have arranged these matters 
this year in Paris ; but the custom of in- 
troducing professional voices into the pri- 
vate circles has been the means of banish- 
ing all amateur performances from evening 
parties ; amateur singing is, therefore, 
nearly silenced. This I do not regret on 
one account, as these exhibitions are apt to 
injure the delicacy of female manners ; but 
1 like a simple English ballad so much 
beyond the most striking Italian duo, that 
I grieve our native songsters are driven 
into the shade, although they cannot sing 
strains foreign to their utterance with full 
I was present, tlie other evening, at the 
complimentary benefit given to Mr. George 
Jones, tlie American tragedian; it was most 
fashionably attended; all that was lieau 
and belle in ^ndon, although it was the 
grand nidht of the Opera, might be seen 
at Dtuf^-kne. * He looks Hawkt well 


— better, to my mind, than Charles Kem- 
ble or Macready: has studied the part 
deeply, and effected many new points, 
which told well, as proved by the earnest 
applause of the audience. The public 
have actually united to bring this gentle- 
man on the boards of one of our great 
national theatres, though but for one night; 
and why is he not permanently engaged 
there ? If managers disregard such a hint 
as this, they must be content to play to 
empty benches. The tragedy of “ Hamlet** 
was followed by the fourth act of " William 
Tell,*’ in >vhich Sheridan Knowles, the 
friend of Mr. G. Jones, performed. The 
comedy of the “ Wonder** concluded the 
amusements of the evening. The accom- 
plished American played the part of Don 
Felix, having Mrs. Nisbett for his Violante ; 
he was an excellent Don Felix, Home of 
the audience thought that his powers in 
comedy equalled his Hamlet ; for my own 
])arl, 1 do not believe that either actor or 
dramatic wTiter can be truly great in per- 
formance or composition, without possess- 
ing talents in both departments. HamUt 
himself is not without touches of comic 
humour ; and the transition from playful- 
ness to deep feeling is enchanting in au- 
thorship, in acting, and in conversation ; 
for this reason, 1 always suspected that 
the two great Kembles, John and Sarah, 
would not have been (had 1 been of an 
age to have seen them) so much to my 
taste as Garrick ; for they were incapabU 
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of comedy. Before I leave this subject, 
I must Inclose you a few lines, written in 
the theatre the ni^ht that the American 
performed, by a much better judge of 
acting than I "am. These will give you a 
lively idea of the style in which the mas- 
ter character of Shakspeare was sup- 
ported : — 

TO GBOUGE JONES, ISO., THE AMERICAN TRACE- 
D1\N, ON Ills IMHTOnMANCE OF IIAMI.E'l. 
Young stmuger, h*t a minstrel tell 
How chastely, boldly, bravely, well. 

Thou, with a magic somblanco true, 

The Hamlet that our Shakspeare drew 

As he would wish, pourtray’d ! 

How thou hast nobly won a name, 

And snatch’d a laurel-wreath from fame. 

Which cannot I all or fade ! 

(jO on : thy progress on the stage 
Shall prove to an admiring age. 

If thou wilt give thy genius scope, 

Thou art indeed the drama’s hope. H. K. 

Our ViiuxliJill ojicned the caily part of 
the past inoinb, audit is said imicli has been 
dime to increase its atiraciions. We have 
not, howe>cv, yet made up a pavty to go 
there ; indeed, these lew days past the nights 
have been too cool for such revelry. 

Ai the King’s 1'licatre, it has’ been «lic 
benelit season. On the H)th iilt.. Her 
Majesty, H. R. 11. the Duehess of Kent, 
and the Prineoss Victoria were present to 
witness the opera of “ Anna llolona u new 
ballad was produce<l, entitled “ L’Atnuiir ct 
la Folie,” and it duly sustained its second 
title, heiiifj in every respect full of love’s 
incongruities. 

Drury Lane Theatre has presented little 
novelty. The principal attraction has bceu 
Madame Mahbran and the “ Maid of Ar- 
tois,” on alternate niglits. At other times the 
lioiise has been almost deserted. Last Fri- 
day there never was any tiling like the con- 
course of nobility and gentry. Madame 
Malibraii will take her benelit on Monday, 
July 1st, and a few days after the house 
closes. 

At Covent Garden Theatre a new operatic 
piece, called “The Sexton of Cologne,” was 
produced on the 13th ult., from the pen of 
Mr. Fitzball ; in one or two scenes it hears a 
close resemblance to “Romeo and Juliet.” 
The music is by Mr. Rodwell. Many re- 
miniscences of the Italian masters arc inter- 
mingled ill the piece. The scenery and 
appliancics were all very imposing, and it 
went otf with great success. The after- 
piece was the “ Hunchback.” This theatre 
closed on the 22n(l ult., on which occasion 
“ The Wife” and “ The Sexton of Cologne” 
were performed to a very crowded hou.se. 
The past, we believe, has been highly suc- 
cessful, and several distinguished performers 
are engaged for the ensuing season 

1 see that a tragedy is announced by 
Bulwer, on the story of the tender forsa- 
ken Le Vali^re. which Bulwer my infor- 
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mant saith not. Yet circumstantial evi- 
dence would bear on the fact that Edward 
is the man. Some artists and authors of 
high grade have that intense love for nature 
that they never work without a first rate 
model, and will sacrifice every kindly feel- 
ing for the abstract purpose of studying 
from life the agonized workings of the hu- 
man heart in a state of mortal trial. You 
will remember the instance of the great 
Michael Angelo, who, in order to perfect 
his glorious picture of the Cnicifixion, 
stabbed a man, and bound him, dying, on 
the cross, and scanned with cool 
minuteness the death struggle, and trans- 
ferred every torture to the canvass fresh as 
it rose. For similar firofessional purposes, 
I 8U])pose, has our contemporary painter 
of the human heart been tormenting as 
lovely a woman as La Valliere, without her 
faults, too, that he may note all the anguish 
of a true heart outraged by her first love. 

I wonder whether his stibject will forgive 
him when he lias finished his study. 1 
well know I would not. 

Of the morning concerts which I have 
attended the: month, 1 have only time to 
particularize the twm last ; viz., that given 
by th e Misses Elouis, and Signor Piazri, 
at the King’s Concert Rooms, on the 2()th 
of June; which was very fashionably at- 
tended, and aiforded a rich treat to the 
lovers of sw'eet sounds. It commenced 
with a brilliant harp duet, encertante by 
the two Miss Eluuis. It was their first 
appearance in public, and some degree of 
diilidence was observable when they first 
took their seats, but when they caught the 
spirit of the melody, they gathered strength 
and power from every touch, till they ap- 
peared unconscious of aught save the tliril- 
ing notes they produced, till repeated bursts 
of applause e.Yclaimcd their grateful ac- 
knowledgments. ’l'hc.se ladies are from 
Switzerland, hut the yoimgc.st has decidedly 
an English face and manner. The^^ were 
followed by ivaiiolF, who sang in his very 
best style that divine Barcarole, “ Or che in 
cielo,” and was encored. 

Then followed the Syren Grisi, who al- 
ways beguiles me of my tears. She sang 
a duct with Rubini; “Scende nel picol 
legna,” from Rossini. 

By the bye, Grisi, who is so magnificent 
in her opera robes, i.s strangely negligent 
in her morning costume. Her pelisse full 
in the corsage wa« carelessly put on all on 
one side ; her bonnet bent and somewhat 
the worse for wear, on the whole she was 
what you call fagotti. She sang divinely 
through, and her expressive features be- 
came the touching paleness of their natu- 
ral hue, far better than the coleur de rose 
which they wear on the opera boards. To 
rouge a cheek like hers is as tasteless as 
painUng a Grecian statue of Farianmarblst 
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'Hie two Lablache’s sang together e flee- 
lively, and there was a charming quartetto 
by Salvi and Argioli, with Ivanoff and 
Fiazzi. The fair Argioli sings like one of 
the celestial choir, from which her name 
is borrowed. She is a pretty, unaffected 
creature, but dressed, if possible, worse 
than Grisi. 1 cannot guess wherefore it is 
that there is so little regard paid to the 
business of the toilet by the female singers 
at morning concerts : I suppose they fancy 
it is in character to appear like the nightin- 
gales they emulate— birds of a shabby 
feather by day. Of the instrumental part 
of the entertainment there was a delightful 
fantasia on the clarinctto by Livrani ; on 
the violin by Mori ; and the harp by that 
interesting and highly-gifted creature, 
Amelia Elouis. On the whole, I think 
this has been the most attractive concert 
of the season. 

The other concert to which I allude, was 
Madame Mazzioni’s, at theHanover-sqiiare 
rooms, on the 23rd of this month. Ivanoff. 
my great favourite of all the male vocalists, 
sang, with fine effect, Ah tefossi meco.** 
Miss Cooper, a pleasing, unaffected girl, 
was much and deservedly applauded in 
“ Fatal Soffreda** We should have liked 
to have heard an English ballad from her. 

Madame Malibran was announced, but 
did not make her appearance, to the great 
disappointment of those who regarded her 
as the attraction of the entertainment. 'I he 
company were, 1 am sorry to say, inclined 
to give very serious manifestations of their 
displeasure on the occasion, not consider- 
ing that poor Madame Mazzioni was the 
real sufferer, and could by no means pre- 
vent the perversity of the spoilt prima 
donna, in breaking her engagement, or more 
charitably speaking, in suffering from se- 
vere cold. 

Madame Filoponzer performed in her 
usual splendid style on the violin ; and a 
pale sickly Italian boy, looking like an 
over- drawn plant, gave some fine varia- 
tions on the guitar, but looked as if he 
were playing his own requiem. I could 
weep when 1 see those juvenile musical 
prodigies brought into heated rooms, and 
their energies once relaxed, till the fine cord 
of c.Yistence is strained beyond its powers, 
and the living instrument is silenced for 
aver. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment re- 
specting the faithless Malibran, this was 
a very interesting concert ; and that which 

¥ leased me much was the Impromsamento of 
^struci. If you had seen this singular 
being, you will need no description of the 
energy of his countenance, the Are of his 
eye, and the poetical wildness of his 
waving silvery locks. 

1 il^anced to be present at a very large 
party on the night of the announcement 


of the death of Lord Byron. Then it was 
that in tone and substance — one while 
in heaven — the next, in the depths of 
another world, wdicn describing the won- 
derful talent of that incomparably gifted 
poet. 

On this occasion he presented himself 
wdth a modest, but dignified mien, and 
requested that one of the company would 
give him a word, or furnish him with a 
theme. 

A dead silence followed, and a party to 
whom 1 was known, begged me to name 
the theme. Now, as I have a truly Eng- 
lish aversion of hearing my own voice in a 
crowded room, I merely suggested to the 
friend who applied to me, the word Am- 
hizione !'* It was a subject to inspire an 
Italian bard. The eye of the Improvisatore 
brightened; he had no difficulties to en- 
counter. He stepped to the piano, and 
spoke to the musician who was to accom- 
pany him. The pianist struck a few pre- 
luding notes. Fistrucci looked doubt- 
fully, shook his head, and told him to try 
another recitativo. 'I’he next moment the 
right chord was struck, and the minstrel 
burst into song. Oh, what sonorous lofty 
sounds, and pompous images did he pour 
forth, accompanied with gesticulations 
as earnest, and looks so full of Are, that 
even to those who could not enter into the 
spirit of Italian ])oesy, there was a spell 
to attract and rivet the attention breath- 
lessly, while he sang of the passion that 
led men to seek power and immortality, 
through dangers and deaths, chains, dun- 
geons, storms, battles, heat, cold, hunger, 
thirst, to brave the wrath of Kings, and 
either to lose a head, or win a circlet of 
gold, to crown it with regal splendour. 

The two most splendid re-unions this 
season were the Marquis of Hertford’s 
last public night, and the Charity Ball at 
the Hanover-square rooms. Nearly the 
whole of the nobility were at these parties. 
At the last, dancing was kept up till seven 
in the morning ! What a wear and tear of 
beauty, you will say ! for bright eyes and 
Toundness of contour are soon destroyed, 
if they are wasted so extravagantly. Not- 
withstanding the size of the rooms, there 
was a terrible crowd : each lady had n ot 
on an average, more space to dance in, 
than she would have in her coffin. You 
arrange these things better in Paris. The 
married ladies were dressed most splen- 
didly, blazing with diamonds ; the danc- 
ing ladies very simply attired, chiefly in 
white. The fare provided for refresh- 
ments was of an ethereal and unsubstantial 
kind, chiefly eaude groseille, the lightest rose- 
water sherbets, and perfumed eau de sucre. 
If there were ices, my partner did not 
succeed in finding them for me; he as- 
sured me, on the word and vow of a duti- 
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ful cavalier, that there were none ; the 
lady patronesses could not aflford any 
from the funds of the charity, so we had 
to add the virtues of self-denial to the 
charitable capers we cut in galoppes. I 
did not even see the solidity of a sponge 
cake. I am glad this was the case. I 
wish the practice were universal, and then 
people who go to eat, and not to dance, 
would keep their distance, and not fill up 
doorways and dancing-rooms with their 
substantial persons. 

I was also at one of the many elegant 
fancy balls given this season in Upper 
Seymour-street, by Mrs. Wenman Martin. 
I scarcely needed to be told the relation- 
ship borne by the Jiusband of this lady 
to‘* the” king of Norfolk, Coke of Holkham, 
attracted from the gay scene around me, to 
the beautiful cabinet pictures and enamels 
that presented themselves on every side. 
In one of the boudoirs I saw Hollar's 
celebrated pen and ink portraits, that the 
closest inspection scarcely distinguishes 
from line engravings. Nor tloes Mr. 
Wenman Martin only patronise the works 
of deceased artists. 1 saw some exquisite 
cabinet copies of the works of Wilkie and 
other living painters, and some fine origi- 
nals ; hut you will chide me for digressing 
into art when you wish to hear particulars 
of a ball : well, then, I saw no costume 
more gracefully worn than that of the 
for every thing around spoke of the spirit 
that pervades Holkham, and combined the 
style of the old English country gentle- 
man, with the refinement and perfect 
finish of the routine of fashionable life in 
the metropolis. There was, too, the same 
magnificent pjitronage of the arts that 
makes Holkham proverbial in England. 
The house in Seymour-street is a London 
Holkham Hall, and my eyes were oft times 
charmante maitresse de la maison,\vho glided 
among her guests in her flowing Spanish 
mantilla, and train of the clearest blonde, 
doing her devoirs with winning kindncs.s, 
and showing how much benevolence of 
manner adds to beauty. 

How much I prefer historical costumes 
at fancy balls, to the peasant provincial 
dresses of France and Switzerland. I saw 
flirting about several pretty costumes of 
Normandy ; but these are, after all, better 
fitting for the gay green turf of Sifetecham- 
pHre, The costumes of George the Second 
and Third amused me, one or two had 
been actually worn by the grandmothers 
and great grandmothers of the ladies of 
rank who came in them. I saw fans that 
had been flirted with Lord Chesterfield 
and Horace Walpole ; and had, perhaps, 
gone through the fan exercise described 
mthe “Spectator" at which you and I 
have often laughed. 1 should think such 
venerable and experienced fans could of 
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themselves have gone through a complete 
course of antique flirtation without any 
assistance from the modern fair who held 
them. What a decided advantage have 
the military over all other gentlemen who 
attend fancy balls ; their splendid uniforms 
add wonderfully to the glitter of the scene ; 
but, alas for the navy, what could induce 
our sailor King to devise such a footman 
costume for the chiefs of the ocean ? they 
look so ashamed of that horrid amphibious 
red collar, and their dress was the most 
becoming and meagre of all the destruc- 
tive professions, as a iitilitanan friend of 
ours calls naval and military officers ! really 
the Greenwich pensioners are now better 
dressed than the rest of the navy. Why 
could not our sea-warriors have worn the 
same livery in which Trafalgar and 
Nile were won. A myriad of pardons I 
ask for naming them to a Parisienne ; but 
you so long domiciled amongst us, that 
you may claim the honour of being half 
English. 

You are amused at our frantic efforts to 
fall into the true Parisian style of sleeve 
In evening dress the freaks are various ; 
the ugliest and the most ungraceful are 
flat, made in the form of a round hand- 
screcn, and nearly as stifl*, and trimmed 
round with blonde. 'J'hey flap in dancing 
almost audibly, and make a frightful out- 
line. Then there are the stiff-pinched 
sleeves, with elbow ruffles, looking as if 
the pictures of Lady Walpole, Lady Suf- 
folk, or Queen Caroline I. had walked 
out of their frames from George II.*s era. 
They give the exquisite effect of narrow 
shoulders and square elbows to the female 
figure. I like the flowing Venetian sleeves 
best. In ricli material they are noble ; in 
transparent dress they are divine. Some 
are worn like the pattern of the at-home 
dress in January, looped up to the 
shoulder; others open on the shoulder 
with nmids de page. No long sleeves aro 
seen but on chaperons, and ladies who do 
not dance. The last ball I was at was a 
pink night — pink crape over white or pink 
satin was most prevalent ; white muslin, 
1 think, was the next in favour, and is 
certainly wore more than white crape, 
which 1 see is less in favour than it de- 
serves to be. White was most worn at 
the Hanov'^r-square rooms. The hair is 
higher tlnan in the beginning of the 
month, dressed high and borne back- 
wards, ugly and poking. 1 think the 
style unbecoming to every face not se- 
verely Grecian, and then it ought only to 
be worn with a circlet-bandeau, or gem 
couronne, low on the brow. Resilles of 
flowers, pearls, &c. are the rage ; thanks 
to your evil example in Paris : but how 
any woman, having a fine head of hair, 
can consent to pack it under such a thing 
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as a resille, I cannot imagine. But what 
will not fashion do ? I danced the other 
day in the same quadrille with a lovely, 

tall, fair girl, the daughter of Lady . 

I knew she had only come out the season 
before. She had tucked all her fair 
tresses under a white ribbon resille, bor- 
dered with white jonquils. This head- 
dress gave her the look of a young mar- 
ried woman, and added at leiist seven years 
to her age. 'i'he word abandon, startling, 
indeed, to English sense, but which in 
France yon apply with such naivete to the 
tie of a ribbon, and the trimming of a 
sleeve; and to the graceful finish of a per- 
fect /oi/c//c, in England folk require to un- 
derstand the true application of that most 
expressive French idiom. Our Ben J on- 
son knew it when he wrote that favourite 
Song of ours : — 

Robes loosely flowing — hair as free; 

Sucli sweet neglect more taketh me. 

May I fly from fashion to the moon ? In 
doing so 1 only obey the magic power of 
association of ideas, seeing |that my cavalitr 
at the supper quadrilles, at a ball last 
night, quoted them to me, the minute 
before he told me of the late wonderful 
discoveries our astronomer Hcrschcll has 
made of the moonlings ; how we got to 
the Moon in conversation L know not, I 
believe the gentleman was speculating 
whether the lunar ladies can ever be in- 
spired with a taste for Parisian fashions. I 
snould think not, seeing that he describes 
them as seen through his telescope with 
black bats' wings from shoulder to heel, 
and rather formidable cars and horns. I 
know not how far the persijlaf/e of my 
partner may have carried him in descrip- 
tion, hut he is guiltless of inventing the 
groundwork of the tliscovery, as 1 see the 
inhabitants of the Moon arc placarded 
all over London. I wait for further con- 
viction before I believe, shrewdly suspect- 
ing the moonlings are a flight of flies 
hatched in some warm corner of the teles- 
cope, who have come out in June, and arc 
disporting themselves, marvellously mag- 
nified by some perverse lens or other, 
over the unconscious face of Madame 
Luna, who I think is guiltless of sheltering 
such horrid frights as Herschell describes 
the Lunar ladies to he, in her refulgent 
bosom. We all know the story of the 
blue-bottle fly that got into one of the 
Herschell telescopes in the latter end 
of the last century, and subsequently got 
into D’IsraeVs clever Flim Flams. And 
there I think the moonlings would be 
safely deposited, if so he D'lsraeli ever 
gave^^the world another edition of that 
cUver satire. 

OimHydii Park Review on the 18 th of 
Jtt'ne#the anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterlooi gave the greatest satisfaction , 


the movements were not many, but those 
which were attempted were done with a 
tact and precision which elicted the warm- 
est praise ; and, contrary to recent custom, 
in these radical times, all the Royal Family 
who attended were enthusiastically cheered : 
the concourse of persons, fashionables 
and others present, was immense. You 
will not, 1 suppose, have your grand mili- 
tary spectacle this month, in honour of 
the three glorious days, turned at length 
into a signal for anarchy and confusion ^ 

Y"ou have made no mention of the attack 
on the King (Louis Philippe's) life, and 
so you think I am indifferent on the sub- 
ject, less so than if it had been an attempt 
on the life of Madame La Heine. Do not 
rely upon my intimacy with your am- 
bassador here, the news came to me as 
soon as could be expected, but 1 like to 
have our own authentic statement. Have 
you seen the woidil be assassin ? the ball 
it seems was found in the lining of the 
Royal carriage. It was a most providen- 
tial esca])c. I am not disposed to tliink 
any ])lot is hatching on account of this 
new hazard to which royalty has been ex- 
jmsed ; let me know what is thought in 
your circles next time you write. 

Vour cxliibiiioii of plants is admirahl/ 
arranged. Tljcre they can he seen with 
salbfaction distinctly.* How difi’erent it is 
with us at our horticuUural fete. The 
nobility and gentry attend in tens of tliou- 
sands, ihcfoules (cro\\ds) move here, move 
there in nnusscs, and the gaulen presents a 
lively, gay, and animating scene — but, us to 
the puiposc lor wliieh they assemble, was 
there ever any thing so opjmsite in the exe- 
cution. Ask any one of them what they 
liavc seen — I know their answer would be, 
that they had scarcely seen any thing of the 
show'. The plan pursued, is to have at a 
very humble height several rows of plants 
put conically back to back under dark 
awnings, one person, or two at the most only 
at one lime who arc nearest can see tliera ; 
from those behind the exhibition is shut out 
from view. The passage w»'vy is narrow; 
the pressure and heat inlulcrable. Without, 
the cords of the awnings are ever in the way 
of persons passing— ami this is the show of 
plants. Fa«hion supports the place, but 
there caimol exist any veal love of the 
beauties of Nature's garden on the part of 
the management, or long and almost endless 
ranj^es of plants would gird in the walks on 
almost every side, and the whole garden 
would he one grand and interesting exlii- 
hiiion. flow shall I help to remedy this 
evil ? F had not the least pleasure in the 
exhibition itself, and yet cannot withdraw 
from its expected aitractions. 

You will laugh to think that I went to 
Ascot races after writing such a timde against 
the practice ; but you know 1 cannot inform 
you of what is going on, unless i am bei*e| 
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th«re, and every v^hcrc, when a woman can 
he consistently seen. 1 v\Jis vexed to think 
iny leiter lo you should have been primed. 
Some one must have opened it after I had 
scaled it. Well, to Ascot we went, and the 
assemhlap^e of company on the prand day 
was greater than ever. Our gracious King 
was,asusnal,jubtly entitled to the adjniiot of 
most gracious, and I never saw His Majesty 
look in better heahli. Nothing daunted by 
a very heavy fall of rain, the company con- 
tinued on the ground until a very late hour, 
happy and jovial. As I had said so much 
against gambling, Lord — — prevailed 
upon me to go into the rooms under the 
giund staml devoted to play. Oli, sueh a 
scene of eager votaries. Some fifty men 
around, whilst oilier^ were waiting for a 
place at the table. There were no fewer 
than six or eight tuble-mcn assisting the 
cash-lalcer. 

Whether Lord did it to vex me, 

or is a little given that icoy^ he would 
try his fortune; and, after vaii»ms success, 
lost a consideiahlo sum, v\hilst his neigh- 
bour took up his ten, or twenty ])oun<ls gain, 
during soeral turns of the hall (at Rouge et 
noir)and f|uielly walked off. I do not v\oii- 
der at the tcmplaiion, being successful ; there 
is not even the necessity lor shame, at being 
seen in St. James’s, (hockford’s, or the some 
hundreds of gaming booths at Ascot ami 
Epsom. Wliat degenera«y ! What fatal de- 
struction of lioiicst principle! A Noung 
friend told me that a ihimhle-rig man, one 
who plays with peas and the thimhle, in an- 
swer lo a remonstrance, said to him, “ Why, 
Sir, what is there worse in this, than in 
belling on horses, ^^e. How just the 
remark, it is all gambling ; whether the 
young lady begin by helling for one, or a 
dozen pair of gloves, upon ‘ a chance;' for a 
new ‘ silk dress,’ or an ojiera -glass ; or hazard 
that sum which would lia\c purchased either, 
at a gambling table; in cither case there is 
hut a winner and a loser. However, I was 
determined to set about and work a icfor- 
nialiori, so that there will, I expect, he no 
gambling in future. Lord — , my companion, 
has a large circle of young friends of his own 
age, ami his lordship is much looked up to 
by them, us well as being a regular uiteiidant 
at church. I thought it a good opportunity 
to have him awakened by a siiilahle dis- 
course at ^it. George’s, SViiidsor. It was 
strange that in the presence of Royalty, in 
the town of Windsor itself, then filled by 
hundreds of the gayest of the gay, who had 
devoted the whole week to incessant plea- 
sure, that such a congregation should have 
to listen to a discourse against pleasure and 
against gaming. The discourse was divided 
intoseveial heads. “ Dissipation of time, dis- 
sipation of income, dissipaiicn of ilioughl, 
whilst the love of man was wholly dissipated 
in the breasts of those who were devoted to 
pleasgrc.” 
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“ J ha man or woman who is pursuing one 
continued round of pleasuro, cuts, drinks, and 
sleeps, without one thought of Gou. In his family 
a lover of amusements, leaves behind him an 
aeiiiug heart to his wife and his ohildren. Every 
family delight is distasteful to his mind, he can- 
not rest during the dav, nnd at night he hungers 
and thirsts after excitements ; wlint makes 
a gamester \ 1 do not mean a professed game- 
ster I Whiit can hu the temptation to a man of 
rank nnd education ! 'J'o the young man this 
artificial system of cxciteinenr, if success at- 
tend him, makes him so ever after, that be can* 
not tear himself aw'ay from it. lie no longer 
knows the delights of intellectual society, his 
mind IS prepaied to exult in his own triumph 
and in lim d)s:ip])oiiitiiient ruin of his asso- 
ciates. Lust of all, and when nothing is left him, 
the gamester, unahiH to hear up against his fate* 
an outcast from his quondam friends, falls ft 
sacrificu hyhisown hand. Thus low pleasures, 
and the ))L‘a.snres ol high life, are equally full 
of exciti'ment ; tiie love of nmuseineiit delays 
all hv liio way, hut the strong man will not 
he driven out without n stranger; and let me^ 
mv brethren, entreat you to inako those a stran- 
ger to tho lovo of Goo.’’ 

Indejieiulcntly of the races, there had been 
a hall at the asscnihly-rooiiis, on Friday, 
which was the very gayest and most de- 
lightful thing imaginable. You know 1 
like a gay ami iniioccnl parly of this kind. 
My best dc^cvipiion of it, is, that it rcscin- 
hlcd, ill costiiine, the Woolwich avlillcry 
halls, and, iiiilil the very last, there was a con” 
slant sn)iply of the best of every thing. 
Aftevqnadiillcs, waltzes, and supper, the gay 
gallope was danced with eagerness, and 
then the country dance, which has now be- 
come so l.Lshionahle, since the Duchess of 
Kent ami the Friiicess Victoria set the 
example, witli about a stream of forty couple 
in one set, until day alone lit up the apart- 
ment. It might have been 0 o’clock in the 
iiioruiiig before the hull was over on the 
Satiinlav. It was well fur the fair, beautiful 
girls who were present, that there were no 
mirrors, or glasses, to show them their tired 
looks — lo the pleasure-hunting of these and 
such like (with their partners), the clergy- 
man, not with austerity, like Mr. Close at 
ChcllMiham, hut with true Christian spirit| 
must have, in partallinled, when he said* he 
was speaking of one of those poor thought- 
less crcauircs, who devoted lo a life of plea- 
sure, is toiling day after day, and nigh^ 
after night, in one train of uninterrupted 
pleasure.’ It was evident in the foregoing, 
he alluded to the late sad event connected 
with race-hetting. 

The whole discourse was admirably worded, 
and delivered with the kindest Christian 
feeling ; you would have liked it. Lord — 
looked serious at this appeal to his generous 
feelings, and could not readily forget his 
once companion, Berkeley Craven. I, how- 
ever, had not dune with him, and put on 
his table a pamphlet, the substance of which 
is the following. You will peruse it.W’ith in 
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great interest. The writer'is, I glory to say, 
a particular friend of mine. Do all the good 
you can in promulgating the views taken in 
It. Read this at the gcxieral meeting of our 
gay literary friends^ some of whom have a 
liankering that way. Here it was an awful 
crisis. I have since set the whole clerical 
body preaching against dissipation and love 
of extreme pleasure, i forgot to tell you 
that the young Etonians, as usual, rowed 
for a gold cup ; thus is there constant excite- 
ment, even irora earliest youth till every 
hair is grey. 

“ * Our friend Contract treated us royally 
last night/ said Mr. l^ny to liis wife, us they 
were both trying lo relish their breakfast, after 
a supper at two o'clock in the morning; and 
a feverish sleep of four hours, * uncommonly 
w'ell — quite l'm pnnee — I never tasted liner 
hock, nor ever huw tables more elegantly ar- 
ranged — every thing the best of its kind, and 
not too much of any thing. Jtut wo kept it up 
rather too late/ he conliiiiied, pushing away 
his cup, half tilled with coiibe, between which, 
and the hock ho had been regaled with, there 
seemed to have arisen sumo trifling disagree- 
ment. 

“ ' Oh/ replied Mrs. Day, * with plenty of 
money, it is easy enough to give splendid en- 
terlaiiimeiils.' 

“ ‘ It is so/ responded Mr. Day, but if I 
had my friend Contract's w*ealth, I should 
be puzzled what to do with it — in fact, 1 could 
nut spend it ; and what with the labour and 
anxiety of getting it as ho does, and the addi- 
tional trouble it would cost me to get rid of it, 
1 should become one of the finest practical spe- 
cimens of the vanity of riches that a moralist 
could possibly desire for an illustration.* 

* That*a the way you always talk,* replied 
the w’lfe, twisting herself into an oblique posi- 
tion 111 her chair. * 1 have no patience to hear 
you. It was just the same when you had only 
three huiulred and fifty pounds a year, and 
when you were raised to seven hundred ; and 
it is tiio same now that you have a thousand, 
which is the highest you can hope to attain. If 
it had not been for me, you never would have 
asked for promotion, hut remained stationary 
at three hundred and fifty pounds all your 
life.’ 

“ Mr. Day was precisely what he has described 
himself— a man contented by nature with his 
lot— and made a philosopher rather by his po» 
sition in society, than by reflection or precept. 

** Man, we are told, is an imitative animal ; 
and so is woman. But this propensity to copy, 
never shows itself in a desire to be as poor, 
ns humble, or as aftlicted as our neighbours. 
Therein we are all of us religious observers of 
the tenth commandment ; and therein ou/y, it is 
to be feared. If we compare the world to a 
huge mountain, we shall see every one toiling 
and panting to climb up to those who have at- 
tained the summit ; none willing to return to 
those who have been left behind. And it is fit 
it should be so ; life else would stagnate, and 
our minds become paralyzed for want of stimu- 
lus and portion. 

Among the most intimate of Mr. Day’s 
friends^TM doiitthaa Coninoti Esq., gf Fre^ 


inium House, in a beautiful suburban hamlet. 
In the same village, Mr. and Mrs. Day occu- 
pied a pretty little residence, with a pretty 
little garden, kept a pretty little pony chaise, 
and in the whole ordering of their establish- 
ment, maintained a miniature resemblance of 
the style which belonged to ten thousand a 
year: in other words, they, or rather Mrs. 
Day, took their tithe (not in kind, but at a 
composition) of their friend Contract’s style, 
and sorely did it grieve that worthy woman to 
think that she could do no more. Mr. Contract 
was an eminent stock-broker, w'ho made ’ mo- 
ney like dirt,* as good Mrs. Day was in the 
habit of remarking as often as she tried, which 
was every day, to engage Mr. D. in the same 
mode of manufacturing it. * i cannot imagine 
what is your objection,’ she would sometimes 
remark ; * you see how Mr. Contract does it.’ 
‘ No, I do no/ see how he does it/ interrupted 
Mr. D. placidly — ‘ 1 only see that it is done.' 

* Well, that is all the same,* rejoined his spouse. 

* Not quite,’ replied Mr. D., taking his quiet 
pinch of snuil‘ — ’ I certainly see a great many 
things c/ene, which 1 should not know how to 
do myself.* It is no wonder therefore this good 
lady sometimes lost her temper. 

Had Mr. Day been gifted with the somewhat 
rare faculty of diving into men’s characters, ha 
would have been at no loss to understand the 
alchemy by which his friend turned into gold 
whatever he took in hand. It was that alchemy 
for which the world has various names, for- 
tune, chance, good luck ; hut for which philoso- 
phy has only one — talent ; a fool may be rich, 
because a fool may inherit other mer/s wealth ; 
hut how seldom docs a fool construct a fortune ! 
more commonly, it is beyond bis skill to keep 
one that comes into his possession ready made. 

Mr. Contract was one of those men, the cur- 
rent of whoso mind, flows at a considerable 
depth below the surface; its existence was 
known, consequently, not by a constant ripple 
of small thoughts on the top, but by the unex- 
pected throwing up of vigorous ones, when its 
course was fretted by difficulties or obstruc- 
tions. It was possible to have daily transac- 
tions with him for months together, if his affairs 
were calm and sunny, without the least suspi- 
cion of his being anything more than a shrewd, 
sensible man of business, with the polish of 
refined society showing itself on all occasions, 
and a cast of thought, as well as of expression, 
indicative of a cultivated intellect. But, view 
him in seasons of difficulty, when rapidity of 
decision requires to be united with accuracy of 
judgiiieot, self-possession with energy, and the 
power of influencing others without being in- 
fluenced by them, you would find him suddenly 
transformed, as it were, though in reality ha 
would be nothing more than drawn out to his 
natural dimensions. As a man endued with 
great muscular strength only exerts it when a 
giant’s force is necessary, so Mr. Contract, on 
ordinary occasions, passed for no more than he 
seemed ; while, on trying ones, he became all 
that we have described, ft matters little where 
the lot of such a man is cast. He it where it 
may, be is sure to make subservient to bis pur- 
poses the circumstances by which be is sur- 
rounded, either by shaping them to bis ends, or 
his ends to them. 

** W ith tbw geatlgnaB and bia family, Mr. aad 
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Mrs. Day vrero in habils of the Closest inti* 
macy, the pretty little villa of the one being 
situated not more than half a mile from the 
splendid mansion and extensive grounds of the 
other. Hut never did Tremium House become 
a subject of conversation between IMr.and Mrs. 
Day — never was its fair domain mentioned, 
with its costly furniture, its splendid decora- 
tions, its valuable library, its works of art, 
and its general magnificence — without eliciting 
from her incessant regrets, that her hiishaitd 
would not * speculate a little,* in order that 
they might ‘ live like their neighbours/ For 
years bad * Mr. Day withstood these impor- 
tunities. But what will not time effect? There 
came at last a gentle yielding, a little giving 
w'ny, which showed itself in (what had never 
been witnessed before on the part of IMr. Day) 
a short but serious conference as to how they 
would spend five thousand a year, supposing 
theyJjad it. The ‘ money hifC being thus brought 
in, as it were, Mrs. D.iy provided an appropri- 
ation clause without any diliiculty, and went to 
bed that night with a dark green-bodied cha- 
riot and a pair of greys, in which she intended 
to go to the next party of .Mr. Contract’s, as 
vividly in her mind as if they were already in 
the coach-house and stable. Mr. Day, in short, 
was fairly worried into what his wife called a 
spirit of enterprise, but what in his case might 
be more justly termed, a resolution to huxard 
the calm and tranquillity of thirty years, for 
the chance of shining out, in the evening of 
bis life, with the cold brightness of a setting 
sun in winter ; for he was beyond the age, even 
had he not been disqualified by nature, for en- 
joying any other mode of existence than that in 
which he had so long enjoyed real happiness. 
The Rubicon, however, was to be passed. lie 
had ‘ screwed his courage to tlio sticking- 
place,' and determined forthwith to consult his 
friend Contract upon the best method of putting 
an end to his present felicity. 

** To the hermit and the philosopher not daily 
mingling with their fellow men, it might ap- 
pear inconceivable that a rational being should 
he thus moved ; that any thing should make 
him 

Forget the comforts that by use he knew, 

And liope to find that novelty liad inoro. 

But man is proverbially discontented, easily 
tempted by the hope of forbidden fruit, and 
ready at the call of the deceiver, to risk all he 
has of good, for the desperate chance of gaining 
something better. 

He called upon ]Mr. C'ontract, whom he bad 
not seen for two or three weeks previously. 
His reception was as cordial as ever, but there 
was not the same cheerful aspect, the same 
flow of buoyant spirits, nor the same elastic 
animation ot manner, which ho bad been ac- 
customed to observe in his friend. A skilful 
reader of the human countenance would have 
discerned at once in this change, the difference, 
the vast difference, between the excitement 
produced by a multiplicity of important, but 
prosperous affairs, and the anxious, harassed, 
care-fraught appearance which denotes not only 
the magnitude, but the complexity and disas- 
trous tbreateoings of some impending evil ; 
an d the dullest observer could hardly fail to 

* Wepositivelyknow a ruined family, where such is 

the pies by the husband for haring specalated.-*>En. 


remark the bitter^gmile that slightly curled the 
parched and quivering lip, and the dimmed 
lustre of the eye, that bad evidently passed, if 
not a sleepless, certainly a watchful and un- 
quiet night, os Mr. Day said,* Well, Contract, 
1 am come to borroaf a golden leal out of your 
book — I mean to make my fortune in Spanish I’ 
Turning a penetrating glance upor. his friend, 
from beneath his closely knit brows, ns if ho 
would search for some further moaning in the 
words that had been uttered, * Aro you seri- 
ous ?’* said the stock-broker. — * Quite,— and in 
a hurry to begin,’ replied Mr. Day laughing. 

*‘ ‘ How is this, my friend ?* rejoined Con- 
tract; * we have know*n each other for sonio 
years, during w'hich not only have you never 
thougiitof such a thing as now seems to possess 
you ; hilt you have positively once or twice re- 
sisted direct overtures from myself, to engage 
in small but safe speculation ; and yet, just at 
this particular moment, you come to me ns a vo- 
lunteer. It strikes me as odd, — very odd ' 

repenting the words with marked emphasis, 
while his look still wore the same scrutinizing 
character, though his features began to relax 
into n half playful expression. 

“ * Every thing must have a beginning, you 
know/ replied Mr. J)av. 

*‘ * And an ending/ * added Mr. Contract, 
in a subdued tone, speaking to himself rather 
than to his friend, ns be turned round to see 
who was entering the room. It was his ser- 
vant with a letter. 

“ Mr. (’ontract looked at the direction, then 
at the seal, and tiung it unopened on the table. 
* And so,’ he continued, resuming the conver- 
sation with Mr. Day, as he leaned with folded 
arms against a window which opened upon the 
terrace of his garden, while it was evident his 
thoughts were intently fixed upon other mat- 
ters; * and so, iny friend, you would fain make 
a plunge into the troubled water wliere 1 have 
been buffetting all my life?’ * I dou’t know 
what to say about the plunge, but 1 am dis- 
]}Ose(l to paddle a little along the margin of 
these troubled waters, as you call tliein.’ This 
figurative reply tailed to reach Mr. Contract, 
so utterly was he absorbed in other thoughts. 
When, however, the voice had censed, he seemed 
to remember that something hod been addressed 
to him which perhaps re(|uired reply ; but he 
could make none, and was weary ot the con- 
versation, for ho was impatient to get into the 
city ; and moreover, there still lay before him 
that unopened letter— unopened, because he 
had a presentiment that no mortal eye ought to 
be upon him while he perused its contents. 
With some abruptness, therefore, be ended the 
interview, promising to think of what his friend 
had been saying.” 

** It woulil be unjust to exclude from this ca- 
talogue a description of persona who are to be 
found wherever luiefortune shows itself ; and 
the greater the evil, the more obtrusive is their 
long-sighted wisdom. The persons to whom 
we allude boasted of having foreseen, for the 
last twenty years or thereabouts, the identical 
catastrophe here attempted to be delineated. 
They had always set their faces against foreign 
speculation ; they had always predicted that it 

* We believe to the credit of the craft, that the 
most respectable or substantia] broken do their utmost 
10 dissoide the om anxious beghuer,— £ d. 
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must end in a general crash ; and now. behold ! 
they had ytroved true prophets. Such a pro- 
phecy, with a quarter of a century to run, has 
every chance of fulhlnient. And there is, we 
suppose, a pleasure which none but prophets 
know, in prognosticating evil ; since these te- 
lescopic sneers were evidently not more de- 
lighted with the fruition of their vaticinations, 
than with the amount of misery which was in- 
volved in them ; for while they shrugged their 
shoulders and exclaimed, * We knew it would 
he so,’ they could find no pity for those who, 
in spite of being forewarned, persisted in being 
undone. C.'arrying their heads aloft, with an 
air of undisturbed self-complacency, they 
looked on, and coolly triumphed in their ex- 
emption from the common calamity. 

These were the consolations of men who 
might call themselves Christians; sudly con- 
trasting with the conduct of one who was not a 
Christian ; of one who prayed not in that 
creed, but who, nevertheless, could make a 
just estimate of noble dealing, and be ready 
to requite it with a kindred spirit. We might 
not choose to go to the synagogue for our re- 
ligion ; but neither will wo ask what is his re- 
ligion. whose actions proclaim that, in the hour 
of calamity, his heart is touched with manly 
and generous sentiments. 

I a’ik not what the kind man's creed, 

Who checks the tear about to start ; 

Turk, Hindoo, “ JsraelUc indeed," 
lU'ligion niihmites his heart. 

‘^As the tide of devastation rolled on, there 
were daily and hourly increasing mnnifesta- 
lions of its destructive progress. Haggard 
countenances and oppressoil hearts began to 
show themselves, with the languor and inoibid 
irritability produced by nights of sleepless 
anxiety. The dismay ul wlmt was approach- 
ing became stronger and more general ; none 
could wholly resist the infection ; distrust in- 
sinuated itself into every mind, and theie pre- 
vailed a suspicions watcliing of each man's 
movements ; a sifting of each man’s words for 
bidden meanings and intentions, lest unwor- 
thily bestowed confidence, or a too credulous 
reliance upon appearances, should aggravate 
circumstances already suiiiciontly afllicting. 

“ Occasionally, and for a brief interval, 
gleams of sunshine would burst forth, irradi- 
ating this scene of gloom and sadness, when 
Hope relumed her torch, and smiling looks 
grew warm upon the cheek ; but then came 
some unexpected blow’, w’bich dissipated all 
these cheerful anticipations, and rendered the 
returning despondency still more hopeless and 
profound. 

** It was painful to witness the inroads which 
this state of suffering was making upon the 
habits and feelings of individuals. The usual 
hour for closing the business of the day was 
no longer a signal for returning home. Home 
had ceased to be the source of those serene de- 
lights, the expectation of which sustains a man 
through the toils he undergoes. Alas ! w'hat is 
home to him, who carries thither a vulture- 
secret gnawing at his heart, w'hich it is mercy 
to keep fioni otlirrs while he can ; but, to do 
which, he must deceive those whom he has 
never deceived. Is that a home to which 
its matter knows he is the messenger of sorrow”, 
if his ToD|;,ge speak the jjdings that upon 


it? Is that a home to which the husband and 
the father goes a mined bankrupt, and looks 
upon his wife and children, w”ho are yet igno- 
laiit of what they must soon learn, and hiids, 
for the first time, that he has no answering 
gladness in his bosom for their gladness ; no 
sharo in w’hat they think they still possess; no 
rcs|)onbive feeling when they dwell upon 
scenes of future happiness 1 He sits w'lthiu 
the circle of his holiest affections, disunited 
from them oil, and listens to discourse which 
turns upon pleasures that are to come, w'lth 
the miserable consciousness that he has a tale 
to tell, a single w'Oid to pronounce, w’hich 
shall no sooner jiass his lips, than anguish be- 
comes the portion of those whom it had been 
his pride and pleasure to surround W”ith every 
substantial and refined enjoyment. 

It was not moral discipline alone, neither 
w'nsitcoii^titutinrial energy of ch.iracter merely, 
that enabled ]Mr. Conti act to sustain the 
shock. Amid all the toil and care w'hicli he 
had given to the nccumnl.ttion of W'ealth, and 
amid all the seductions of pleasure to which 
the possession of it had exposed him, he had 
found time to remember, tliat, besides the 
riches of this world, there were the treasures 
of another to be carefully sought after, lie 
never forgot, in the moment ot biightest suc- 
cess, that the precept of inspiration leaches us 
so to use our w’eallh as though wo hud it not, 
and that instability and vanity are its essential 
chuructenstics. lie did not. like lilsau, sutler 
the vain boast to enter lijs heart, that ho had 
gotten -all by his own quiver, and his own how', 
'i’ho value of this we dtli, and the wisdom of 
having acquired it, w’ere now brought to the 
test. His family, too, were jiartakers of the 
soothing influeiicu of such jirinciples, for under 
him they had been irained to an habitual ob- 
servance of religious duties, and a constant 
feeling of their deep importance. 

“ Hut, alas, for poor human nature! Nur- 
tured in the silken pleasures of the world, its 
many delights and pleasant things engrafted 
upon us, how sharp is tJie separation, how ill 
wo bear tlio rude tearing of them away ; and 
bow w'o bleed at every poie, in spite of all the 
aids that religion and philosophy can impart I 
We may be patient, but we are also sorrow'ful ; 
we may be resigned, but wo arc also dejected ; 
not a murmur may escape our lips, but are w'6 
not full of sad thoughts for the present, and 
sadder fears for the future! Oh! could wo 
look into the heart that is most meek and sub- 
missive under aflUction, w’hat evidence should 
w”o behold of the storm that had passed over 
ir ! V prooted hopes, blighted prospects, scat- 
tered joys ! 

“ And what was Mr. Day about all this timel 
Learning a lesson that w'ould be useful to him 
for the rest of his life, by unlearning one that 
had cost him some trouble to acauire. He had 
heard from sympathising neighbours and ac- 
quaintance, who felt no surprise at the cir- 
cumstance, however much they might be dis- 
tressed at it, that his friend had been utterly 
ruined bv rash and improvident speculations. 
The intelligence was garnished, ns usual, with 
those felicitous touches of invention which 
never fail to embellish tales of this kind ia 
passing from mouth to mouth. Some declared 
that IMr. Contract had absconded to America S 
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others, with some ingenuity, Ir.id provided lor 
him in the new police ; while others, with more 
charity, had consigned him to the madhouse or 
the grave ! 

“ False delicacy prevented Mr. Pay from 
calling at Premium House during tho preva- 
lence of these rumours, lest it should he ihought 
he was seeking to prv’ into his friend’s situa- 
tion, from motives of impertinent curiosity. 
One evening, however, ho resolved to over- 
come these scruples, and set forth to visit a 
mansion where he had so often shared tho 
splendid hospitalities of his friend ; and with 
anxious hope, rather than ivitli any decided ex- 
pectation, of finding the reports of the past 
week exaggerated. 

“ It was a beautiful evening in tho earlv part 
of J line — ono of thoso glorious cvoniiigs, 
when, after a sultry day, there breathes from 
the golden western sky the light fanning breeze 
which plays so delieioiisly ujion the exhausted 
frame. Nature hertielf seems to rejoice in tho 
approach of such an evening ; while the spirits 
ol man, as if instinctivelv attuned to the same 
gentle influence, throw olf tlio burthen of tho 
hv-gono day, and yield themselves up to 
luxu»'iiius enjoyment ' 

“ 'I'lio letter wliieh Mr. Contract had re- 
ceived, and wliich he opened inimeduitely after 
his triend had left the room, justified his worst 
forebodings, lie learned by its contents, tirat 
the occurrenco of a particular event, an event 
ho knew to bo inevitable, would involve him m 
liabilities beyond even what his nniplo fortune 
could meet, and that in a few thus lio would 
have lo determine wliether he and his family 
should he roduci'd to beggary or , hut Ins 
mind s|iurned tlie alternative. He felt that ho 
could face irant, but niit disbonour. 'I’hero lin- 
gered in Ills lieurt, however, in s|»ite of the ter- 
lible conviction that to retrieve his affiirs was 
im|io>.sible, a vague hope of soinetliiiig that 
might yet hajipen to ward olf tlie impending 
blow, li IS often lliiisl in tlio most disastrous 
trials of fortune, we do not utterly abandon 
ourselves to despondency. Our conversation, 
indeed, may savour of this feeling, hut our ac- 
tiori.s belie our w'ords : with the language of 
despair upon our lips, we continue to struggle} 
nnJ what prompts tiiis slniegle, hut the hope 
of still overcoming or mitigating the calamity 
we fear ? 

“It was flo with Mr. Contract. He left his 
home for the ittock Kxchange that morning 
with all tho mental sufl'eriiigs of ono who saw* 
inevitable ruin staring him in the fnco } yet 
W'lth the feeling llial some ono of the many 
sudden vicissitudes of that living lottery might, 
perhaps, serve for his extrication. 'J’his feel- 
ing was partly the result of nii’ opinion which 
possessed him strongly, before tlio shock of the 
panic had been generally felt. Ho wms among 
the few who had clearly discerned the approach 
of that appalling event, and believed this pre- 
monition would enable him to escape its ravages. 
He fancied that his measures had been so pru- 
dently taken, and his ground selected with so 
much caution and foresight, that, like a spectator 
upon some tall cliff, he could look on, sorrowful 
indeed for the sufferings of those whom tho 
storm overwhelmed, himself utterly beyond the 
reach of danger. And this w*ould have been 
bis position, or nearly so, bad nothing more 


been exacted of him, than to steer his own bark 
in safety through the tempest *, but he found 
himself lushed to smaller craft, that were sink- 
ing, and by their weight he foresaw he should 
be dragged uiuler, unless they could right 
theiiiKelve-s. Tlie sense of security, however, 
which he had felt at the outset sli'l pnrtially 
survived, though now moulded into tho subdued 
and vague expectation of some fortunate oc- 
currence that might intervene to save riiin. 

“ 'file slate of the Foreign Stock Exchange, 
at that juirticular period (towards tho latter end 
of May, 18.i5), was one of deep and varying in- 
terest, exhibiting to those who had opportuni- 
ties of witnessing it, a scene too heart-search- 
ing. too instructive, and in many respects too 
extraordinary, ever to be forgotten. The rum 
irvns so comprehensive, both in its actual and 
probable results, that scarcely an individual 
could be found w'lioin it did not reach, or fear- 
fully threaliMi. Then* was, coii'fci)uently, one 
corniiion sense of danger, requiring united and 
simultaneous eflbrts to grapple with it; but 
which, from its very univeisality, ]inrnlysed 
and stiipified all, none being sufliciontly remote 
from tho calamity, to bo able to constill for tho 
safOiV of thoso w ho wero drifting into its 
vortex. It mtn if a tninc had been snddenhj 
spinng henenth their feet ; nnd the uffn^hted suf^ 
ferci\\ Wire rnnnhfg found JrOf calling for uid, but 
unable to render anij.* 

“ Next to life itself, is that which gives to 
life all its value : and some there are who rata 
even higher ih.ui the bare piivilego to breatbo, 
both the place and manner of llieir existence, 
who, when stripped of llio accidental goods of 
foitune, rastdif and i^nominionsh end a being, 
which they thu's show they never prized hut for ifa 
outward attrariions. U was to bo expected, 
therefore, that a crisis, like that we are 
describing, should exhibit tbe workings of tlie 
deeper passions of our natiiie, us strongly us 
we find them excited under ciicumstnnces w Inch 
ore commonly sujiposed more favnuruble to 
their production. 'I’heie wero indeed the lights 
and sliades, the dark and the bright touches of 
human character, strongly, faithfully, even pain- 
fully brought out. It was a strangely mingled 
and discordant scene, wherein might be found 
much to admire, much to desjuse, and much to 
deplore. Tiio lofty and enduring spirit of 
soine;t the crafty and selli.h calculations of 
others ; the helpless agony of a third class, who 
would willingv have met tho first sacrifice, but 
were prevented by the general ulariii, and who 
now saw that they must abide inevitable des- 
truction } constituted altogether a combinntioii 
of cirruinstaiices, such as cculd be concen- 
trated ill no uthcr spot, perhaps, than that where 
they were exiiihited. Some there wero, who, 
knowing that, calamitous as matters then W'ore, 
tbe ultimate conseniicnce.^ would be still more 
frightful, concealed their knowledge for tho 
gratification, it is to be feared, of a base cupi- 
dity. 'I here were others whom desperation hud 
rendered reckle.ss, and who, with a sort of sullon 
npnthv, committed themselves to the current 

* This jmssuge is skj strikingly illustnitivo of the 
occasion, that we have printed it in letter the most 
conspicuous. Kn. 

+ Would that wc could, uilhouta breach of honour, 
proclaim a generous soul who penned a certain 
letter to his perilled frieod-^a stock-broker. 
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caring not whither it might carry them, their 
condition being already beyond remedy. A 
few among the motley group were spoken of as 
reckoning, in imagination, the dishonest profit 
they hoped to reap, from making a feigned sym- 
pathy for the truly unfortunate, a mean by which 
to exonerate themselves from onerous respon- 
sibilities; thus seeking to extract a selfish gain 
from the common distress. Last of all, and 
most to be commiserated, were the really heart- 
broken ; those men who pictured to themselves 
the thrift and toil of a long life scattered in a 
moment; a home of fire-side enjoyments and 
unambitious domestic hapjiiness so thoroughly 
blighted and laid waste, that in the vista of the 
future their eye could rest upon no spot w'here 
haggard poverty did not appear dogging the 
future steps of those wdiose w’elfare was far 
dearer to them than their own. 

** Mr. Contract was seated in an alcove, in a 
retired part of his grounds, and alone. Even 
bad there been nothing to confirm the visiter’s 
worst fears in the manner of the servant who 
admitted him (a faithful domestic, who had 
been many years in the family), nothing in the 
disordered and deserted appearance of the rooms 
through which he passed, i\lr. Day needed not 
to have asked how it fared with his friend, when 
he saw him. Jluin had written its own tale in 
his wniiand faded features. And then (he silent 
grasp of iho hand, given with unwonted pres- 
sure and a lingering hold, what was that but 
the dumb prayer of an overcharged heart, saying 
‘ You know all— spare me the recital.’ 

Air. Contract’s lieart mts overcharged at that 
moment ; for he had sought hia favourite .seat, 
to take a farewell look of objects that were about 
to puss from him for over. It was the last day 
be and his w’ould call that place their home : on 
the morrow, they w ere to quit it, preparatory to 
the auctioneer’s parcelling into lots for future 
sole all that it contained ! 'I’liey only who have 
undergone this trial, can uiiderstaiul what it la to 
part even with inanimate things that have found 
a place in our affections, because they have be- 
come associated with a thousand little circiim- 
Btances of domestic life, and nil its endearing 
recollections. A shrub planted by a beloved 
child ; 0 piece of furniture valued by one whom 
w€ value ; n walk, where, on some still freshly 
rempjiibered occasion, we liavo discoursed with 
those nearest and dearest to us, of matters which 
then deeply concerned us, either tor weal or 
woe ; a book, a picture, an ornament, the man- 
ntr of whose acquisition has given to them, per- 
chance, a character of interest quite apart from 
their intrinsic worth; nay, the very feeling 
that we are about to look no more ujion things 
which have daily met our eyes, and engaged the 
attention of those we love — these, and a train 
of similar th.'^ughts, rush in upon us at such a 
moment. This is so invariably the case, that 
it may bo doubted whether any man, whose sen- 
timents are not of the most obtuse, vulgar, and 
grovelling description, would consent to receive 
the utmost money value, or even more, for 
evert/ thing he possesses, upon condition that ho 
sboulfl transfer to the purchaser iho whole, 
without the slightest reservation, without the 
retention of a single article. Mr. Contract was 
literal^ writhing under this self-inflicted tor- 
ture, Aen the appearance of hia friend in some 
meiteiire recalled him to himself, lie had just 


brushed away a few hasty tears as he looked 
upon the little flower-gardens of his children, 
neatly divided from each other, and tastefully 
evidencing the care which the young florists 
bad bestowed upon them, and thought how they 
would miss the pleasure of taking him, each 
evening, to show' wh it flowers had bloomed, 
what buds were bursting into life, or what deli- 
cate blossom had withered away since the 
morning. Tho presence of Air. Day was most 
timely. It broke a spell, whose longer con- 
tinuance w'ouid have deepened into uncontrol- 
lable anguish, feelings which, till then, had 
partaken more of solace than grief. 

You see,’ said Air. Contract, first breaking 
silen ce, ‘ you see what a slippery footing was 
mine upon tho eminence on which I so lately 
stood — nothing remains, but that for which all 
has been sacrificed — the character of an honest 
man.’ 

* I have heard,* replied Air. Day — *Thot 
I am beggared 1* interrupted Air. Contract. 

“ * Yes ; but I sincerely trust it is not so,’ 
rejoined Air. Day, w’ith evident emotion. 

•* * To-morrow,’ said Air. Contract, in a slow, 
calm voice, * we quit this place — next day the 
auctioneer comes in to prepare his catalogue — 
when that is ready, there will be a sale of every 
thing — aye, of even/ thing, iny friend — nothing 
that IS here is mine now' — nothing, of all I 
possessed elsew'here a month ago, belongs to mo 
— Is that beggary 1 Come, come, you must not 
be unmanu’d,’ he continued, seeing by Mr. 
Day's countenance that he was much uftected, 

* I have already gone through the w'Oiikiiess of 
w/// ordeal; I must learn to bear tho rest of it 
without disgracing myself. When you came, 

1 was in tlio midst of thought, mingled with 
ninny shapings of old things and days gone by. 
But there must be no more of that — no more of 
that,’ he repeated, rising from his seat, and 
passing his hand across his brow, as if ho would 
BW'eep aw'ay every disturbing recol'ection, 

“‘You talk too despond ingly: w’ith your 
spirit of enterprise, and the long experience you 
have had in giving it ajudicious direction, there 
must be still a w'lde field at your commcDd. 

“ ‘ Well — let me think so. One thing is cer- 
tain, 1 am in His hands who has seen fit to 
humble and abase me ; but 1 trust I did not re- 
quire this severe lesson to teach mo, that what- 
soever lie permits is for good. Perhaps 1 
should hive become too worldly-minded, too 
much engrossed w'ith the vanities of this life, 
had I not been taiiglit in this manner, how 
fleeting, how unstable, how utterly insecure and 
wortfilcss they are.’ 

** Tlie conversation was interrupted here, by 
the servant who had opened the door to Mr. * 
Day, and whose melancholy air had impressed 
him W'ith such a sad presage of what he after- 
wards learned. 

*'‘Tl)at faithful, honest creature,' he con- 
tinued, w'ben tlie domestic was out of hearing, 

* strew'ed a few roses in my path of thorns. 
Would you believe it — (and his voice faltered 
as he spoke,) he came into my room yesterday 
morning, to toll me that he bad saved a few 
hundred pounds in my' service, and to beg— 1 
cannot go on !’ The tears now trickled down 
his face ; and ofler a short pause he resumed, 

* but 1 declare to you, I was more touched by 
this instance of aflectionate fidelity, and the 
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humble earnestness with which the offerin;^ was 
pressed upon me, then by any thing in the 
whole course of my last month's trials. I ought 
to add, injustice to the rest of my household, 
that he was deputed to convey to me their en- 
treaties, that they might all be allowed to place 
in my bauds their little savings. Oh! my 
friend ! who shall say adversity is entirely a 
cheerless blunlc, when it has green and sunny 
spots like these t 

** They returned in silence to the house. 

** When they arrived at the liall door, the foi- 
mer, shaking his friend by the hand, said, 

* God bles you! Many a time, perhaps, whou 
we have thus paited, you have gone to your 
own borne with disparaging thoughts of its com- 
forts and attractions, because of what you had 
witnes.sed here ; go to it now with u grateful 
heart, to think that thii homo, wliich is no 
longer mine, is not your’.s.’ 

“ Air. Day bent liis steps homewards, not 
only an altered, but a wiser man. A thousand 
thoughts pressed ou his startled mind, w'hich 
had never occurred to him betoro. 

** The unexpected address of his I'rieiid par- 
taking almost of the nature of a rebuke, clung 
to his thoughts, and awakened a train of reflet - 
tionssojust and so natural, that they might 
aptly serve for the * Moiixr or oiiinAi>.’ 

The other night at a charming soirfu’ I 
heard the celebrated Polish violinist^^ 
Madame Filipowitz; she certainly plays on 
the violin with extraordinary execution I 
never could tietpiire a ta'd,e for artificial 
harmony, and own, that the extremely dif- 
ficult compositions pci formed hy this lady 
jrave only the pleasure of suriirise. Still 
I own that I never heard more delicate or 
thrilling .sounds produced from the violin; 
and I have first rate musical authority for 
siviiipf that her powers are very great. 
I should have liked to have heard ^oine of 
my simple favourite melodies under her 
sweet brow. She uses her little hands with 
astonishing^ rajiidity, her instrument is of 
Uic smallest size, she jilays with a steel 
bow, and seems perfectly absorbed in the 
sounds she iiroduces. Her performance 
on this difficult and scientific instrument 
is more rare, as it is a most curious inaui- 
fcslation of female talent. 

I scarcely dare confess to any lover of 
sculpture, that I was baby enough to he 
exceedinj^ly amused hy the exhilmiun of 
Madame I'ussaud’s wax fij^ures at gas light ; 
whoever loves reality should go there. 
The student of jihrenolo^y would be bene- 
fitted in the -study of his art, us all the 
heads being taken from casts marvellously 
agree with the characters of the persona- 
ges, with the singular exception of Ficsclii, 
whose benevolence and veneration are 
enormously developed — so arc the frontal 
orcrans. I think his actions were the 
e^ectof derangement and over-cxcitcment, 
of ideality and wonder; mad, he certainly 
was. The figii*es of Burke and Hare are 
an admirable tableau, not vivant, certainly, 
but life-like. I noticed that all those who 
drew near this group, spoke under their 
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breath, the horrid conference was so real, 
it produced feelings of awe in the sight- 
seers ; the foreheads of the other reptiles 
‘Mvho did murder for a meed,” are in 
wonderful coincidence with their charac- 
ters. Contrast the ideality and bounce of 
Fiesclii’s plot with their dark crawlings to 
crime, anti you will see the difference of 
crime acting on CJod-forsaken creatures, 
when differently impelled by passions and 
organization, in both instances widely and 
fearfully mischievous. 1 have forgotten 
the wax-work ; I was much diverted with 
the French cofpiette of Vancien regime 
doing the. amiable with Voltaire fur her 
beau— this was excellent : as for the figures 
in court robes, ermine, and plumes, they 
looked very theatrical, and were just in the 
comiiioti mil of a wax-work sliow. The 
group ill the centre is worth looking at. 
The Jh-incess Victoria looks older than she 
will look for these seven years to come. 
Tlic be«L part of this exhihitioii is in the 
characters out of court costume. There 
was but one figure in court costume which 
I thonglil a])pcarcil natural, this was Marie 
Antoinette, a sitting figure in a regal dress. 

1 observed that tlie celebrated ladies of 
France are hotter ro]>rcscnted than those of 
Fiiigland ; Queen Kli/.aheth is a failure. 

An exhibition has been opened, called by 
liie ]»rop victor Zulcpyr(»graphy, or the 
art of nigr:i\ing on ehavred wood.” It 
seems that .i Millieiciit surface of bard wood 
is suhinilt.'d to the ai tion of fire, and with 
;« gra\er icrtaiii parts are cut out, thus 
loauug to liic oyo xaiioiis shade.s, or if 
needed, llic e.xlrciiic white of the wood. It 
may hccoinc a new s<uirce of amusement 
forNcmand our lair friends, us sueli work 
would he in no rrs}uct an unsuiiuhle ocuii* 
p.tliou. Copies, in liiis mniinci, which seem 
like sepia drawings, or line old engravings, 
;uc made of any picliiic ; llie effect is ex- 
tremely ginal, and the jdaii is purticularly 
sneers.- fill for tlie hands, the hue well as- 
simiiatiiig with tlic colour of liiiinan fiesh- 
Faul pieuchiijg at Alliens, fiom the Cur- 
tooii.s, i-4 ahoMi the hcsi, being so rich in li- 
gores, it affords suflicicnl display for sup- 
rior talent. In ureliilccliiral designs it 
seems .dso :o answer well. 1 should like to 
sec the proprietor make an attempt ut the 
“ (Colosseum of Home.” There were about 
filireii dcsigii.s done after tins manner; 
really, on entering ilic room, they presented 
a very striking and beautiful appearance. 

From several paintings wc drove to the Pa- 
norama of “ 1 ula Bella,” and the “ La- 
go iMaggiorc." This is, without exception, 
a most finislicd peiforinance. To speak first 
ot that w'hich pleased me iiio.st, the moun- 
t. 4 iiions part, called “ tiie road of the Sim- 
plon,” and the suirmiit of the ** Verganie,” 
are so adniiraldy done in pointof distance and 
cft'ect, that it deserves to be prc.served in our 
galleries asa choice display of ihe most lucky 
combination of mind and pencil. Here 
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fsola Bella’’ prcFcnts the appearance of a 
magic Isle; the point of view is, iudeeil, in 
the Patlorama, more favourable than on the 
lake itself ; there you are on the water be- 
low the building, or walking on the several 
terraces ; here, us if raised on stilts to about 
the centre of view, so that you can at once 
look upon the terraced walks, and tlic inu- 
merable orange and citron trees. One of 
the great beauties of the Ituliiin lakes is, the 
tranquillity which reigns around ; here, per- 
haps, Mr. Biirford has introduced too many 
boats and iiguies ; lie lias ])ri)hably, taken 
only as many as were at some one time to 
be seen, but be lias not remembered that, as 
he had only a limited space for an almost 
ocean of waters, so he should have lessened 
the number of his secondary objects. Thus 


I would have wholly left out suivlry barks 
which iulerferc with the eye’s tranquil gaze 
of water and mountains, particularly w hen 
looking towards Castello and Caldi. 

Delighted as you have been with wliaj I 
have told you of the beauties of this great 
lake, and its surrounding scenery, your de- 
sire would be greatly increased could you 
but sec this very admirably executed picto- 
rial representation, which was taken in the 
year 1835, by Mr. Burford, at a season when 
nature was clad in her most attractive robes. 

Make a thousand excuses for this long 
and rambling letter. 8oon I hope to walk 
with you again in the delightful gardens 
of the Tuilleries, 

Yonrs affectionately, 

Leonora. 
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BIRTTTS. 

June 4, atMontcviot,tli« Msirchionoss of Lotlii.an, 
of a daughter. —June 7, INlrs. Taylor, IMecklcii- 
hargh-square, of a son.— .Iimo 4, at Ilalcuskir, 
the lady of Sir Ralph A. Austruther, JIart 
of a son.— June the l.uly of AleNjmder Atherton 
Park, Ksq.jOf a — .lune 0, the lady of Sir Wil- 
liam (reary, Bart., M. 1\, of a dau^hler. — ^.bine 0, 
al the Ray, Maidonliead, I.adv Pliilliii.ore, of a 
(laughter. - June 0, tlie. liidv of AVilliaiu .roUii Law- 
son, Esq , of Park-plaee, Uegeut’s-parU, of a son — 
June 0, at Upper Norwood, Mrs. John Boyd, of a 
daughter, Mill-honi. — April l‘J, at (ioveniiueut- 
houso, St. Viiieinit, the lady of his lO'celleucy t’.io- 
taiii Tyler, R. N., K. H., of a son — Juno 8, in 
Gloucester-pluci*, Portmuu-squnre, the lady of 
Charles Goimo, F.sij., of a daugliter. - June 2*2, 
Mrs. Gilburt, of Kiiston-squun*, of a daughter. — 
June U, tho lady o^^Vlllia^n Adair Bruce, Esq., of 
Lansduwn-eroseent, Bath, of a son.— June 21, at 
Beckof, the Viscountess naningloii, of a daughter. 
—June 10, at ('lareiiee-terraee, llegeiit's-park, the 
lady of ’William Christie, JCsq ,«if a daughter. — Juire 
17, the lady of Dr. \Villiaius,,:l0, Bed ford-place, of a 
Aon.— June 18, i.i riiuilM rlaud-street, ilie Isidy of 
Langhani Christie, Esq., of n daughter.— 'June II, 
in Caiiibridgc-terrnee, Hyde-park. the lady of George 
Marsden, Esq., of ii son. lime 10, at Jilaekhcatli, 
Mrs. Ifeiirv Ranking, ofasoii. 

MAllKTA(;j:S. 

May .11, at Cheltenlinin, Williani Elpliinsfone 
Fullerton, Esq., to LetJlia, only daughter <*f .1. IJ. 
1). Ogilvie, Esq. — May "1, ni Shering, Air S.in- 
ford, of John-street, Adeljdii, solicitor, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of tlio l.ite Jnuutlian Feake, Esq,, of 
norringtoii-house. K.sse.\. — -May 11, at Preston Can- 
dover, William Hunter Little, E.sq., of fiun.sanfraed, 
Moninouthshire, to Gnorgianu, yonnge.st daughter 
of W. H. Hartley, Esq., and the lute Lady Louisa 
Hartley, and niece to the l.itc Earl of Searhorougli 
—June 0, at Barnes, Tlionia-s Bernard, eldest son of 
the late (ieorge Cooke, l''.st[.. of Bariios 'I’erraee, to 
Elizabeth, youngest, daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Ktlierington, A.^l. of Sbiekwcll, Surrey, 
niooeof tin* late Lord Bishop of nurluin. 

8,at Ruanlanihrirn, C.irnw.dl, the Rev. R. Morris, 
of Great Ruswll-street. lUoonisbury, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Ou* Rev. R Budd, rector. — June 
0, at Hadley. R. J. Bourehier, Esq., to Dorotljy. only 
daughter of J. Darbv, Esq. formerly Capt Royal 
HorsO^ OuardH, Blue.- -June 14, at St. rancr.is, 
Jo'Mjph Jlonsor^ E.sq., of Folesdou, Surrey, to Eliza 
Dcune,^’uuiig|BSt daughter of Major Orine, of Fitz- 


roy-sqiiare. — .Tune M, at Abberley, Worcester, II. 
Grinin, A.M., of St. Lawrenue, Isle of Weight, to 
Frances Sophia, relict of Thomas Mnling M’olcli. 
Esq., of Merefield-lodge, Essex, niece of the Coun- 
tes.s Dowager of Miilgravft. — June l],utSt. Miiry- 
lebmip Chiireh, J. J. Kinloeh, Esq., eldest son of 
J. Kinloeh, Ilsq , Bninswick-sqiiare, to Sophia, 
fourth daughter of Lieut. Gen. Sir (Jeorgo Anson, 
G.C B. and M.P, — .lime 7, at tlie C’athedral, Canter- 
bury, A. B. E. Tloldsworth. E.sq , eldest son of 

A. H. IIohlsMorth, Esq., of Mount Galpin, De- 
son, to Aim Menyii Baylny, eldest ihmghter of the. 
Re\. \V. F. Ba\h’S . ami the Rei . E. T. Vates, 
eldest sou of the late Rev. Dr, Vates, of Chel- 
sea College, to Mary Sophia Pollexfiui Bayloy, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. \V. V. Bayley, Pre- 
beiid.iry of Canterhury. — .hum 1.'), at Erankt’ort-on- 
th. ‘-Maine, Lioied, eldest son of N. M- do Rfith.schild, 
lC.Nq., to Miss Cli.irlotte do Rothschild, daughter of 

B. iron Charles de RothsehiUl, of EVankforton-tlio- 
-Maiiie. 

DE VTHS. 

June ti, after a f«’w liour.s’ illness, M'illiam An* 
gu.stus, vouTigest son of thelato Lieut. Col. Sir Ogilb; , 
Hon. E. 1 C.. and lately of Eninier-lodgo. Friem- 
Barnet. 1 [e w as a remarkaldy line, prmuising youth , 
10 years of — Juno 8, at her house, Leonurd- 
pJae-. Keiisingfiin, after a low days' illness. Eliza, 
tin- behned wife of Colonel G. E. Pratt Barlow. — At 
Cheshunt, H«Tlfor«lshire, Mrs. Erewin, aged 77. 
widoiv of the hito Riehard Erewin, Es»q.. forme rlv 
Chainnau of II. M's. (histnms. — May 11, Elizabeth 
Sarah, the ladoved wife of Jaimes Crowdy, Esq., Sp- 
i refury of the island of Newfoiuiflland. — .May 11, in 
London-street, Eity.roy-sqnnre, Mrs. Maeleun, widow 
ofihelatt* (renerul Allan Maclean. — .Vt Heavitree, 
near Exeter, on tlie 1'Jth nit., Cfdonel Delanmire, 

C. B., late Coiiniiandiint at Agra. — In Poet’s Corner, 
May 23, Alesander Thoiiius Grey, son of the J.ord 
Bishop of Hereford, in the. l(>tli >ear of his age. — 
.May 11, in Harley-street, the Hon. George Sack 
lille Germain. — June 1, Ann, the b( loved wife of the 
Rev. Julin liiiihlern, of Stratford, Essex, — January 
13,. at Caw upon*, in the East Iiulie,s, a few days 
after given birth to a son, E^lizuhetli, wife of Duueini 
Meiizips, E.sq. , H . JM'.s. 1 (ilh Eoot, and eldest danghbT 
of the Lite Mr. Loeson, of Jtaiie.s-stroet, aged 28.— 
June, f), ill Ilert ford-street, May-fair, General "Wil- 
liuiu Seotl. — June H, Sophia Riinken, the infant 
daughter of John Nix, Esq., Sydeiibain-eoninion. — 
June 2, at hi» n'sidcnce, Peinhroke-sijiiare, Kensing- 
ton, aged 71, Christopher AVilliam Fisher, Esq., lato 
of Kensingtou-palucv. 
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ct d’Isabeau. Leiir reputation de beaute Celle oducalion arait singulierement 
et de talent avaient fait Ic tour de TEii- inflnesiirleurcaracterc.Lcurenfancchar- 
ropc, et cependant dies n’en etaient pas monicuscles avaient scpareesdcTenfance 
plus flares; ellcsvivaieiit dans la retraitc, tnrbulantc ct bavurde. EUcs n’avaicpt 
lie voyarit giiere d’autrcs personnes que jamais pouse nn cri aigu ni unc plaintc 
le petit page Valenlin, bel enfant aiix discordante; dies plcuraicnt cn mesure 
cheveux blonds, et le sire de Maulcvricv,- et gemissaient d’accord. — Lesens musi- 
vieillard tout dienu, lout hdle el tout cal, devdoppe chez dies aux depens dcs 
casse d’avoir pbrtc soiKuitc ans son bar- autres, les rendait pen sensiblcs u cc qui 
nois de guerre. n’etait pus musiqiie. Elies flottaient dans 

Elies passaient leur temps i\ jeter de la un vague melodiciix, et ne percevaient 
Srainc aux petits oiscaux, & dire leurs presque le moiule reel que par les sons, 
priercs, ct principalcmcnt u etudier les EUcs comprenaient admirablemcnt bien 
oeuvres des maitres, et u repder ensem-. le bruisseincnt du fcuillage, le miirmure 
blc qudquc motet, madrigal, villandle, dcseaiix, le tintement de Thorlogc, Ic 
oil telle autre miisique; dies avaient soupirdu vent dans la cheminec, la gout- , 
aussi des Aeurs qu’elles arrosaieot et soi- tc de pliiie tombant siir la vitro fremis- 
gnaicnl clles-mcmes. Leur vie sY^coulait sante, toutes les harmonies cxtericurcs 
dans CCS douccs ct poetiques occupations ou interieurcs; mais dies n*cprouvaicnt 
dc jcunc Allc; dies se lenaient dans Tom- pas, jc dois le dire, un grand cnlhou- 
bre et loin dcs regards du mondc, et cc- siasme h la vne d^un soloil couehant, et 
pendant le monde s'occupait d’clles : ni dies etaient aussi pen en ctat d’apprecicr 
le rossignol^ ni la rose ne se peuvent ca- une peinlure quo si leurs beaux yciix, 
chcr : leur chant et leur odcur lestrahis- blcus ct noirs, eussent etc converts d’unc 
sent tou jours. — Nosdcuxcousincs daient taic epaissc. Elies avaient la maladic de 
deu;c rossignols et deux roses. lanmsiqne, dies en rCvaient; dies en 

II vi.'it des duc^vdes princes, pour les pordaient le boircetlc manger; dies n’ui- 
demanderen manage; rempcreurdcTre- maient ricn autre chose : e'etait Valentin 
bizonde et le soudan d’Egyptc envoyfe- et leurs fleurs : Valentin parcc qiVil res- 
rent descmbassadcurs pour proposer leur semblait aux roses; les roses parcc qu’d- 
alliance au sire de Maulevricr; les deux les ressemblaient u Valentin. Mais cct 
cousines ne se lassaiciit pas d’etre filles, amour etait tout-a-faitsurle second plan, 
et ne voulurcnt pas cn entendre parler. — It est vrai que Valentin n’avait que 
?cul-etrc avaient-dles senti, par un sc- treize ans. Leur plus grand plaisirelait 
cret instinct, quo leur mission ici has de chanter le soir a leur len^tre, la mii- 
etait d’etre titles, ct de chanter, ct qu’d- sique qii’dles avaient composec dans la 
les y derogeraient en faisant autre dipse. journee. 

EUcs etaient venues loutes petitesdans Les maitres les plus ceKfbrcs venaient 
cc manoir. La lenetrc dc lour cliambrc de tr^s loin pour les entendre ct luttcr 
, donnait sur le pare, et dies avaient dc avee dies. 11s n’avaicnt pas pliitdl ecou- 
bcrcees par Ic chant dcs oiscaux. A peine te line mesure qu’ils brisaient leurs ins- 
sc ten'aient-cllcs debout, quo le vieux trutnens ct dechiraient leurs partitions 
Blondiau , mendricr du sire, avfiit pose ens’avouant vaincus ; en effet, e’etait une 
leurs petites mains sur les touches d’ivoi- miisiquc si agreablc et si mdodieiisc que 
re du virginal; dies ii’avuicnt pas cu les cheru bins dii ciel venaient u la croi- 
d’autre hochet, et avaient su chanter see avee les auttes musiciens, ct I’appre- 
^ avant dc parler; dies chantaient comme naientpar coeur pour la chanter au bon 
les autres respirent, eda leur etaitnatu- Dieii. 

I'd. t Ln soirdemaij les deux consincs cban<9 



taient un inolQt ii duux voix; jamais mo- 
tif plus hciircux n’avait etc pins hcureu- 
scment travaille ct rciuhi. Ua rossignol 
(1u pare, tapi sous un rosier, Ics avait 
ijcoutecs attentivement. Quaiid dies eu- 
rent fini, il s’approclia dc la fen^tre, et 
leur dit en son langage de rossignol : Je 
Youdrais faire un combat dc chant avee 
voiis. 

Lcs deux coiisincsrepondireiit qii’ellcs 
voulaienthien, el qu’il cflt acommencer. 

Le rossignol commeiiqa. — C’dait un 
maitre rossignol. — Sa petite gorge s’en- 
flail, scs ailc.s battaicnl, tout son corps 
i'remissait : c*etaient des roulades a n’en 
plus linir, dcs fusees, des arp^ges, dcs 
gammes chroma tiqiics; il mqntaitet dcs- 
cciidait; il lllait des sons, il pcriait les 
cadences avee une purcle desesperante; 
on-eOt dit que sa voix avail dcs ailes 
comme son corps. — II s’arreta, certain 
d’avoirremportela victoirc. 

Les deux cousines sc hrent entendre a 
leur tour. Elies sesiirpas$6rent. Le chant! 
du rossignol scmblait, aupres du leur, le 
gazouillement d'un passcreau. 

Le virtuose ailc tenta iiu dernier effort : 
il chanta une romance d'amour, puis il 
execute une fanfare brillante, quMl cou- 
ronna par une aigrette dc notes hautes, 
vibrantes ct aigues, hors dc la portec dc 
toutc voijt kumainc. 

Los deux cousines, sans sc laisser ef- 
fraycr par cc tour de force, tournerentle 
feuillci de leur livre de musique, et re- 
pliqu^rent au rossignol de telle sorteque 
sainte Gecilc, qui les ecoutait du haul 
du ciel, cn devint pfile de jalousie, et 
laissa tomber sa contrebasse par terre. 

Le rossignol essaya bicn encore dc 
chanter, mais cette lutle Tayait totale- 
men! epuise : rhalcine lui manquait, ses 
plumes ctaienthcrissecs, ses yeuxsc fer- 
maient malgre lui . il allait mourir. 

— > us chantez mieux que moi , dit-il 
aux deux cousines, et Torgueil de vou- 
loir Yous surpasser me coOte la vie. Je 
Yousdemande une chose. J’ai un nid, 
dans ce nid il y a trois petits : e'est le 


troisi^me eglantier, dans la grande allec 
du cote de la piece d*eau. Envoyez-lcs 
prendre, elevez-les el apprenez-leur a 
chanter comme vous, piiisque je vais 
mourir. 

Ayantdit cela , le rossignormourut.— 
Les deiiz cousines Ic pleur^srent fort, car ' 
il avail bien chanle. Elies appelerent 
Valentin, ljui etaitun malin petit drdlc; 
il troiiva facilcmcnt la place; il mit le 
nid dans sa poitrlne, et Temporta sans 
encombre. Flcurette et Isabeau , accou- 
deesau balcon, I’attendaient avee impa- 
tience ‘.Valentin arriva bientot, tenant Ic 
nid dans ses deux mains. Les trois petits 
passaient la tcite ct ouvraient le bee tout 
grand. Les jeunesfilles s*apitoy&rcnt sur 
ces petits orphelins et leur donnerent la 
bequee chacune a leur tour. Quand ils 
furent un pen plus grands , dies com- 
mcnc^rent leur education musicale, 
comme dies I’avaicnt promis au rossi- 
gnol vaincu. 

C’ctail merveillc de voir comme ils 
etaient prives, ' comme ils chantaknt 
bien; ils s’en allaicnt, volctant par la" 
chambre, et sc percha'’?nt tantdt* sur la 
t^te dlsabcau, tanl6t sur Tepaule de 
Fleurcttc. Ils sc posaient devant le livre 
de musique, ct Ton eOt dit, cn veritc, 
qu’ils savaient dechiffrer les notes, tant 
ils regardaient lcs blanches ct lcs noires 
d’lin air d'intdligence. Ils avaient ap- 
pris tons lcs airs de Flcurette et d’lsa- 
beau, et ils commenqaient il en impro- 
viser eux-mSmes dc forts jolis. 

Les deux cousines vivaient dc plus en 
plus dans la solitude, ct le soir on enten- 
dait s’echapper de leur chambre des soins 
d^mc mdodie surnaturdlf. Les rossi- 
gnols, parfaitement instru1t;i,Jf«i§a1^nt 
leur parti odens le cdncert,etils chan taient 
presque aussi bicn que leurs maitresses, 
qui, elles-m6mes, avaient fails de grands 
progrfcs. 

(La suite au prochain num&o). 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Now lithin an<I li'.toiiotli, 
Anil luNirkenoth yo aright, 
Anil v« shall hear me tell 


Till* lale of a 

It liappened, about two months after 
the accession of the first Henry to the 
English throne, that a Saxon })casant 
was jogging along Salisbury plain, di- 
rectiog his course towards the town of 
Wilton. He was habited in a long 
white tunic, neatly worked and stitched 


doughty knight.” 

Cuke^s Tide of (Uirnelijii Chnurcr. 

on the breast, a mode of dress which 
is continued by our Iiiisbandnien, and 
wdiich they doubtless derived from their 
Saxon ancesitors. 

There were certaiii tokens of sleek-i 
ness and good a])pointment alxmt this 
man, which, joined to some degree of 
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consequential bearing, marked Itini as 
a person who considered himself far 
above the depressed and di*graded yeo- 
men, his coiintrynien, who, in that iron 
age of misrule and spoliation, were as- 
sisting their serfs in keeping watch and 
ward over their miserable flocks and 
herds, wliich were grazing on Salisbury 
plain ; a very iiecdhd precaution in the 
early reigns of the Norman dynasty, 
w’hen the soldiers of the conqueror 
hclp(‘d themselves to w'hatever seemed 
good in their eyes, owning no law but 
that ol‘ the strongest. 

Odo and his mule had left the last of 
these groups at a good distance, w'hen 
the latter, ])erh.aps in displeasure at 
leaving so much worthy company, both 
of man and beast, behind her, began to 
manifest a disinclination to move in any 
other than retrograde motion. In vain 
did Odo exert all his influenee, both of 
word and deed, to conquer this strange 
perversity. After a stout battle, in 
which the mule successfully proved 
that she had a will of her own, and 
meant to maintain it, Odo, in despair, 
gave up the contest, venting tht‘ bitter- 
ness of his w'rath in these words — 

“ Sorrow befal thee, thou stilf-neckcd 
jade ! and rnayest thou have a Norman 
ibr a master.’' 

“ Amen to thy wdsh, slave. Pnrdie! 
it is more litting to tliy degree to trudge, 
than to ride a fat sunipter mule, Avhile 
thy betters walk on foot; therefore, 
presl ! prest ! dismount !” exclaimed a 
rough voice behind him. 

Turning his head, Odo beheld, with 
dismay, standing close to the crupper 
of his refractory mule, a gigantic ruffian 
of most ominous aspect : he >vas dressed 
in the Norman garb, w'ore a lieavy 
sword by his side, and defensive ar- 
mour on his breast, and he brandished 
in his hand a huge mace. 

‘‘ St. Kthelreda defend me !” cried 
Odo, veiling his eyes from the appall- 
ing object. 

“ Allonsy aliens ! prcsl, prest /” con- 
tinued the Norman in an impatient 
tone, laying hand on the bridle, and 
waving liis wcaj)on over the terrified 
Odo, w'ho, croucliing his head and 
shoulders down to the saddle bow, 
cried, in a deprecating tone — 

“ For the love of our lady touch not 
the-; beast. It is the sunipter mule of 


the most holy J^ady C’hristiana, Abbess 
of Wilton ; and the vengeance of liea- 
ven and all the Saxon saints will over- 
take thee, if thou dost sacrilegiously 
presume to despoil the church.” 

Heaven will take no cognizance of 
the deed, as the Lady Christiana is only 
a Saxon,” rejoined tlie Norman : “ and 
as for your Saxon saints, who, think 
yon, cares for their vengeance now-a- 
days?” 

“ I should like to know which of 
your Norman saints can be named with 
blessed Dimstan,'' replied Odo, in a 
rage, wdio, strong in the boldness of 
the spirit, took Sathanas himself by the 
nose — ” 

‘‘ And t wreaked it tlms,” cried the 
ruthless Norman, sefizing Odo by the 
nasal organ, and flinging him, as he did 
so, from the sacred mule of the Abbess 
(^'hristiana, exclaiming, as he installed 
himself in the vacant saddle, Slave, 
thou inayest deliver the greetings of 
Roger Feu do Maison to the lioly lady 
abbess, and tell her, that if ever vshe re- 
cover lier sunq)ter mule again, she Avill 
find its paces improved.” 

This, how’cver, appeared but a vain 
vaunt on the part of the Norman rob- 
ber, which the mule seemed disposed 
to mak(» it a })oint of honour to dis- 
prove, and forthwith began to manifest 
tlie most inflexible firmness of charac- 
ter, refusing to budge a step, excepting 
in similar retrograde direction, receiv- 
ing, wuth the most stoical apathy, the 
kicks, buflets, and execrations winch 
were lilxTally bestowed upon lier by 
lier new master, who, fortunately for 
her, was ncitlier provided with spurs 
nor riding rod. 

The Norman looked fiercely roiiiid 
upon Odo, and demanded his spurs. 

“ St. Edmund to speed,” returned 
the Saxon, who had shrew'dly foreseen 
the dilemma, ‘‘ I am of no rank to wear 
sharp points at my lieels like a Nor-"' 
man. (Trammercy ! the merciful man 
is merciful to his beast.” 

. '^You had a smart switch in your 
hand with which you were belabouring 
the sacred mule of holy mother churcli, 
when I met you, I will be sworn,” said 
Roger Feu de liaison ; “ and, by the 
devil’s mass, if you do not fortinvith 
li«and it over to me, I will break it across 
your felon shoulders.” 
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By St. WintVcclii, patroness ot* nun- 
neries, I have it no lonf^cr.'* 

IIow, churl ! dost trifle with a 
Norman’s anger V’ 

Alack ! niy lord of higli descents, 
when you flung me from my beast, I 
vented my despair by snapping In twain, 
and casting from me, the hazel riding- 
rod, not wotting that it would be ot* 
any service to a man who must perforce 
Avalk on foot this eve to Wilton. An it 
wdll pleasure you, natheless, 1 will ga- 
ther u]) the fragments for your use and 
benefit.” 

“ Dost think I am to bt‘ mocked by 
a Saxon slave like thee ?” exclaimed 
Boger Feu de I\raison, Avaxiiig very 
wroth, and lUaking Jiis mace whistle 
over the head of the slirinking Odo. 

“ iMurdcT ! sacrilege ! lielp ! help ! l*or 
the love of all blessed saints !’* shriek- 
ed Ddo, who was encouraged thus to 
lift up his voice by the aj)proaeli ol* 
a s])rightly young knight, gallantly 
mounted, sheathed in armour of proof, 
and bedizened, after the V rencli fashion, 
with as many ribbons and streamers as 
would have decorat(‘d ten court ladies 
in more modern times. 

What coil is this ?” cried the knight, 
spurring Ins mettled barb between the 
parties at issue, with so much impetu- 
osity, as not only to s(‘parate them, but 
even to endanger the person of the af- 
frighted Saxon with the heels of his 
fiery courser. 

IMay it please you, dread lord of 
mighty lineage," said Odo, “ to vouch- 
safe your knightly' prowess to prevent 
sacril(‘ge and murder !” 

“ Who is it dare threaten either 
demanded the young knight, frowning, 
and speaking with a tone of stern au- 
thority. 

Gracious and valiant knight,” re- 
sumed tlie Saxon, “ the one liath been 
already perpetrated, and tlie other even 
now menaced by yon foul Norman rob- 
ber.” 

How !” cried the young knight, 
with increasing sternness in his manner, 
w'hat slave art thou that thus darest 
to wag thy tongue against thy sove- 
reign’s nation ?” 

Roger Feu de ^Faison now perceived 
his advantage, and took up the word. 

Courteous mirror of knighthood,” 
.said he, '' you shall judge between me 


and this Saxon churl. I am tme of the 
captains belonging to the army of our 
puissant Duke William. Panfic, T lent 
him liege service in the compiest of titis 
'"land, and, as he failed to re- 
ward me suitably in manors or gold, he 
gave me, as a recpiital, royal lieense to 
spoil and plunder tlie conquered land 
as I listed, providing only, that I toiieh- 
od not bis leal Norman subjects.” 

“ ()i‘ wliicli heinous w’ickedness may 
our lady assorl) Jiis soul !’* interposed 
Odo. 

Silence, cinirl !” exclaimed tlic 
knight: I ivill to hear my coiintry- 

niaii t<i the end.” 

By the mass ! thou art a most sweet 
and dainty gallant, young sir,” said the 
Norman, who fully considered the game 
ill Jiis own hands ; “ and so, most noble 
kniglit, as I was crossing these fair 
champaigns, I chanced to hear this 
Saxon knave h(‘stowing on his innle, 
by way <>f inalis(»n, his wish, that she 
might, as tlie worst that could befal 
her, pass into the hands of a Norman 
master — not into tin* clutehes of the 
devil, mark you, my inastiM’s, for, quoth 
lie, Beelzebub is a more savoury per- 
son to me than a rascal Norman, more 
especially if he have some liase lineage 
to his grandame.” 

‘‘ IIow, villain !” cried the Norman 
knight, (jiiivering with ])assion, didst 
thou use words like* these 

By the holy rood ! yon robber lies 
most foully,’* cried Odo, in terror. “ He 
liatli most sacrilegiously despoiled me 
of the sumjiter mule of the holy Fiady 
Christiana, Abbess of Wilton, and hi ! 
now he lalioiireth to takfj away niy life 
also.” 

‘^The mule of the I^ady Christiana, 
Abbess of Wilton, thou Saxon de- 
manded the knight, with quickness. 
“ What proof eaiist thou bring of tins ?” 

* ]^J(!ase you but to wend with me to 
the town of Wilton, that lieth befort; us 
in fair distance across the plain, and we 
sliall not meet man or boy in the street, 
but can cort'r, yon of the fact.’' 

IIow came you to be mounted on 
the back of so sacred an animal de- 
Tiiaiidod tlie knight. 

8o please you, sir kniglit, I am 
gardener to the nunnery of Wilton. 
The most royal Lady IMatilda^ of Scot- 
land, niece to my lady abbess, earnestly 
A 2 
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taicnt un molQt a deux voix; jamais mo- 
tif plus heureux n’ayait'ctc plus heureu- 
sement travaille ct rendu. Uii ro&sigiiol 
du pare, tapi sous un rosier, Ics avail 
eeout^cs attentivement. Quand ellcs cu- 
rent fini , il s'approclia dc la fenetre , el 
Icur dit en son lan^agc dc rossignol : Jc 
voudrais faire un combat de chant a%'cc 
vous. 

Lcs deux cousincsrcpondircnt qii’ellcs 
voulaicnthien, et qu’il eftt aconiniencer. 

Lcrossignol commciica. — C'etait un 
inaitrc rossignol. — Sa petite gorge s’en- 
flait, scs ailcs battaicnl, tout son corps 
fremisbait : e'etaient des roulades a n’en 
plus finir, dcs fusees, dcs arp^ges, des 
gammes chromaliqucs; il mqntaitet des- 
cendait; il fdait des sons, il pcrlait les 
cadences avee unc purcte desesperante; 
oii'COt dit qnc sa voix avail des ailcs 
coiiime son corps. — Il s’arrcta, certain 
d’avoirremporte la victoirc. 

Lcs deux cousines sc fircnt entendre a 
Icur tour. Elies sc surpass^rent. Lc chant 
du rossignol scmblait, aupres du leur, le 
gazouillemcnt d’un passereau. 

Le virtuose aile tenta uii dernier effort : 
il chanta une romance d'amour, puis il 
cxccuta une fanfare brillantc , qu'il cou- 
ronna par unc aigrette de notes hautes, 
vibrantes ct aigues, hors dc la pqrtcc dc 
toutc voi^humaine. 

Lcs deux cousines, sans sc laisscr ef- 
fraycr par ce Rur de force, tournerentle 
fcuillct de Icur livre de musique, et re- 
pliqu^rent an rossignol de telle sorlc que 
saintc Gecilc, qui lcs ecoiitait du haut 
du del, cn devint pule de jalousie, et 
laissa tomber sa contrebasse par terre. 

Le rossignol essaya bien encore de 
chanter, mais cette liitte Favait totale- 
ment epuise : Thalcine lui manquait, ses 
plumes daienthmssees, ses yeuxsc fer- 
maiont nialgre lui . il allait moUrir. 

— us chantez mieux que moi, dit-il 
aux deux cousines, et Torgueil de vou- 
loir vous surpasscr me coOte la vie. Je 
vousdcniande une chose. J’ai un nid, 
dans ce nid il y a trois petits ; e’est le 


troisi^^me eglantier, dans la grande allec 
dn c6te de la pi^ce d'eau. Envoyez-lcs 
prendre, elevez-les ct apprcnez-leur a 
chanter comme vous, puisque je vais 
mourir. 

Ayantdit cela , le rossignormouriit.— 
Les deux cousines lc plcur6rent fort, car ' 
il avail bien chante. Elies appelerent 
Valentin, qui etaitiin malin petit drdle; 
il troiiva facilement la place ; il niit le 
nid dans sa poitrine, et I’cmporta sans 
encombre. Flcurette ct Isabeau , accou- 
deesau balcon, Fattendaient avec impa- 
tience : Valentin arriva bientot, tenant lc 
nid dans ses deux mains. Les trois petits 
passaient la t6te et ouvraient lc bee tout 
grand. Les jeunesfilles s*apitoy6rent sur 
ces petits orphelins el Icur donnerent la 
bequee chacune u leur tour. Quand ils 
furent un pen plus grands , elles com- 
menc^rent leur education musicale, 
comme ellcs Favaient promis au rossi- 
gnol vaincu. 

G’etait mcrvcillc dc voir comme its . 
ctaient prives, comme ils chantaient 
bien; ils s'en allaicnt, volctant par la" 
chambre, et se percha'>.nt tahtdt* sur la 
tele d’lsabcau, tantdt sur Fepaule dc 
Flcurette. Ils sc posaieni devant le livre 
de musique, et Fon eOt dit, cn verite, 
qu’ils savaient dechiffrer lcs notes, tant 
ils regurdaiciit les blanches et lcs noires 
d’un air d*intclligence . Ils avaient ap- 
pris tons lcs airs dc Flcurette et d’lsa- 
beau , et ils commencaient u en impro- 
viser eux-mdmes de forts jolis. 

Lcs deux cousines vivaient dc plus en 
plus dans la solitude, ct le soir on enten- 
dait s*echapper dc leur chambre des soins 
d’unc melodie surnaturclllp. Les rossi- 
gnols, parfaitement instrult&f^warti&nt 
leur partie-dans le concert, et ils chantaient 
presqiie aussi bien que leurs mattresses, 
qui, elles-m^mes , avaient fails de grands 
progris. I 

[La suite au prochain nam&o ) . 
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TALES OF THE ENGLISH CIIllONICLES.— No. VII * 

BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

MATILDA ATHELING. 


CHAPTER I. 

** Nov/ lithin ami listencth. 

Ami hearkt-noth y<* ari}?lit, 

And yo shall hoar nu- toll 

Tho tale of a iloiighly kniplit.” 

(\ike'it Tale of (lamelyn Chaueer. 


It happened, about two months after 
the accession of the first Henry to the 
English throne, tliat a Saxon pcvisant 
was jogging along Sali.shury plain, di- 
recting his course towards the town of 
Wilttm. lie was habited In a long 
white tunic, neatly worked and stitched 


on the breast, a mode of dress which 
is continued by our husbandmen, and 
wdiich they doubtless derived from their 
Saxon ancestors. 

There were ciTtaii] tokens of sleek- 
ness and good appointment about this 
man, which, joined to some degree <if 


* TliL* follovvinj? Tales of the English Chronicles ha\e been puhlMud in this Magazine; viz.— 
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coiisctjueiitial bearinfj;, marked as 
a i)ersoii who consiclered himself far 
above the de])rcHsed and degraded yeo- 
men, hiseountrymen, who, in that iron 
nge of misrule and spoliation, were as- 
sisting their serfs in keeping watch and 
ward over their miserable flocks and 
herds, which were grazing on Salisbury 
plain ; a very needful precaution in the 
early reigns of the Norman dynasty, 
when the soldiers of the conqueror 
helped themselves to whatever seemed 
good in their eyes, owning no laAV but 
tliat of the strongest. 

Odo and his mule had left the last of 
these groups at a good distance, whc*n 
the latter, pcrha])s in displeasure at 
leaving so much worthy company, both 
of man and beast, behind her, began to 
manifest a disinclination to move in any 
other than retrograde motion. In vain 
did Odo exert all his influence, both of 
word and deed, to conquer this strange 
perversity. After a stout battle, in 
which the mule successfully })rovecl 
that .slie had a will of her own, and 
meant to maintain it, Odo, in despair, 
gave? up the contest, venting the bitter- 
ness of his wrath in these words — 

“ Sorrow befal the(», thou still-necked 
jade ! and rnayest thou have a Norman 
Jbr a mastiT.” 

“ Amen to thy w ish, slave. PanVtc ! 
it is more fitting to thy degree to trudge, 
than to ride a fat sumpter mule, while? 
thy betters w'alk on foot ; therefore, 
presl ! prcsl ! dismount !” exclaimcvl a 
rough voice behind him. 

Turning his Jiead, Odo beheld, with 
dismay, standing close to tin* crupper 
of his refractory mule, a gigantic ruffian 
of most ominous aspect : he was dressed 
in the Norman garb, w^ore a heavy 
sword by his side, and defensive ar- 
mour on his breast, and he brandished 
in his liand a hiig^ mace. 

“ 8t. Ethel reda defend me !” cried 
Odo, veiling his eyes from the a])pall- 
iug object. 

Allans, a I Ions ! presl, presf !" con- 
tinued the Norman in an impatient 
tone, laying hand on the bridle, and 
waving liis weapon over the terrified 
Odo, who, crouching his head and 
shoulders down to the saddle bow, 
eriedf in deprecating tone — 

“ For the love of our lady touch not 
the beast. It is the sumpter mule of 


the most holy Lady Christiana, Abbess 
of Wilton ; and the vengeance of hea- 
ven and all the Saxon saints wdll over- 
take thee, if thou dost sacrilegiously 
presume to despoil the church.” 

Heaven will take no cognizance of 
the deed, as the Lady Christiana is only 
a Saxon,” rejoined the Norman : and 
as for your Saxon saints, who, think 
you, cares for their vengeance now-a- 
days?” 

“ I sliould like to know which of 
your Norman saints can be named with 
blessed Dunstan,'' replied Odo, in a 
rage, wlio, strong in the boldness of 
the spirit, U)ok Sathanas himself’ by the 
nose — ” 

And tweaked it thus,” cried the 
ruthless Norman, seizing Odo by the 
nasal organ, and flinging him, as he did 
so, from the sacred mule of the Abbess 
(Christiana, exelaimhig, as he installed 
himself in tlie vacant saddle, Slave, 
thou inayest deliver the greetings of 
Koger Fen de jMaison to the holy lady 
abbess, and tell her, that if ever she re- 
cover her sumpter mule again, she will 
find its paces improved.” 

This, however, appeared but a vain 
vaunt on the ])art of the Norman rob- 
ber, wliieh th(j mule seemed disposed 
to make it a point of honour to dis- 
prove, ajid forthwith began to manifest 
the most inflexible firmness of charac- 
ter, refusing to budge a step, excepting 
in similar retrograde direction, receiv- 
ing, with the most stoical apathy, tlic 
kicks, bufl’ets, and execrations which 
were liberallj' bestowed upon her by 
her new^ master, w’ho, fortunately for 
her, was neither provided with spurs 
nor riding rod. 

The Norman looked fiercely round 
upon Odo, and demanded his spurs. 

St. Edmund to speed,” returned 
the Saxon, who had shrew^dly foreseen 
the dilemma, I am of no rank to wear 
sharp points at my heels like a Nor- 
man. (jrammercy ! the merciful man 
is merciful to his beast.” 

‘^You had a smart swdtch in your 
hand with which you w^ere belabouring 
the sacred mule of holy mother church, 
when I met you, I will be sworn,” said 
Roger Feu de Maisoii ; “ and, by the 
devil’s mass, if you do not fortliwith 
hand it over to me, I wdll break it across 
your felon shoulders.” 
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Hy St. WiniVcda, patroness ol* nun- 
neries, I have it no longer.’* 

How, churl ! dost trifle with a 
Norman’s anger 

Alack ! my lord of high descents, 
when you flung me irf)rn my beast, 1 
vented my despair by sna])j)ing in twain, 
and casting from me, the hazel riding- 
rod, not wotting that it would be of 
any service to a man who must per forct* 
walk on foot this eve to Wilton. An it 
will pleasure you, natheless, I will ga- 
ther up the fragments for your use and 
benefit.” 

“ Dost think I am to be mocked by 
a Saxon slave like thee ?” exclainu'd 
Itoger Feu de iMaison, waxing very 
wroth, and iliaking his mace whistle 
over the head of the shrinking Odo. 

i\I urder ! sacrilege ! help ! help ! lor 
the love of all blessed saints !” shriek- 
ed Odo, who was encouraged thus to 
lift up his voice by the approach of 
a sprightly young knight, gallantly 
mounted, sheathed in armour of proof, 
and bedizened, after the French fashion, 
with as many ribbons and streamers as 
would have decorated ten court ladies 
in more modern times. 

“ What coil is this ?” cried the knight, 
spurring his mettled barb between the 
parties at issue, with so much impetu- 
osity, as not only to separate them, but 
even to endanger the person of the af- 
friglitcd Saxon with the heels of bis 
fiery courser. 

May it please you, dread lord of 
mighty lineage,*' said ()d(», ^'to vouch- 
safe your knightly prowess to prevent 
sacrilege and murder !” 

“ Who is it dare threaten either V* 
demanded the young knight, frowning, 
and speaking with a tone of stern au- 
thority. 

“ (iraeioiis and valiant knight,” re- 
sumed the Saxon, “ the one hath been 
already perpetrated, and the other even 
now menaced by yon foul Norman rob- 
ber.” 

How !” cried the young knight, 
with increasing sternness in his manner, 
“ what slave art thou that thus darest 
to wag thy tongue against thy sove- 
reign’s nation ? ' 

Roger Feu de liaison now' perceived 
his advantage, and took up the word. 

Courteous mirror of knighthood,” 
said he, “ you shall judge between me 


and tliis Saxon churl. I am one of the 
captains belonging to the army of oiir 
puissant Duke W’^illiam. Pardic, I lent 
him liege service in the coiupiest of this 
foggy island, and, as lie failed to re- 
waril me suitably in manors or gold, be 
gave me, as a nupiital, royal license to 
s])oi1 and plunder the compiered land 
as I listed, j)rovi{ling only, that 1 touch- 
ed not his leal Nornifin subjects.” 

Of which heinous wickedness may 
our lady assorb bis soul !” interposed 
Odo. 

‘‘ Silence, churl !” exclaimed the 
knight : “ 1 will to hear my country- 
man to the end.” 

Ry the mass ! tlion art a most sweet 
and dainty gallant, young sir,” said the 
Norman, who fully considered the game 
iu his own hands ; anil so, most noble 
knight, as 1 was crossing these fair 
ehaiiipaigns, J chanced to hear this 
Saxon knave bestowing on liis ninle, 
by way ol* malison, his wish, that she 
might, as the worst that eoidd befal 
her, ])ass into the hands of a Norman 
master— not into the clutches of the 
devil, mark you, my masters, for, quoth 
he, Reelzebub is a more savoury per- 
son to me than a rascal Norman, more 
especially if he have some base lineage 
to bis grandaiue." 

** How, villain !” cried the Norman 
knight, (piivering with passion, didst 
thou use words liki' these 

“ Jiy the holy rooil ! yon robber lies 
most foully,” cried Odo, in terror. “ He 
hath most sacrilegiously despoiled me 
of the Sumpter mule of the holy Lady 
Christiana, Ahixss of AVilton, and In ! 
now he laboureth to takf? away mv life 
also.” 

“Tile mule of llie Lady (’liristiana. 
Abbess of Wilton, thou Saxon ?" de- 
manded the knight, with quickness. 
“ What proof eanst thou bring of this ?” 

IMease you but to wend with me to 
the town of Wilton, that lieth before us 
in fair distance across the plain, and we 
shall not meet man or boy in the street, 
but can certi'V you of the fact.” 

“ How came you to be mounted on 
the back of so sacred an animal ?” de- 
Tiiandcd the knight. 

“ So ])lease you, sir knight, I am 
gardener to the nunnery of Wilton. 
The most royal Lady Matilda, of Scot- 
land, niece to my lady abbess, earnestly 
A 2 
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desired some seeds of a rare flower 
which my lady, the Prioress of Lay- 
cock liad reared in her parterre, from a 
seed sent her by the Abbess of JMount 
Carmel, in the Holy Land, from the 
f^arden of her blessed convent. Now, 
the Lady Christiana, willing to plea- 
sure her royfil niece in so ])ious a wish, 
dispatch(*d me on lier siinipter mule 
with a fair scroll of her own inditing to 
the prioress, and as I was on my re- 
turn, havin<r in hMp])y time obtained 
by the blessing of the three Marys 
three seeds of this rare flower, comes 
me up this Norman robber — 1 crave 
your f^ra.eious p.irdon for the mistake — 
this foul Dane, I meant to say — and, 
takiiifr IOC by the nose, pitches me, 
with contumelious lari^ua^e, from the 
saddle, and, not cositent with most sa- 
crilegiously seizing on the sacred mule 
of the cliurcli, would have ended with 
murder, if, by the grace of St. Wil- 
Irida, you, sir knight, had not arrived 
in seasonable time.” 

This statement ajipeared to make 
some unaccountable revolution in the 
feelings <»f the young knight, who, 
turning to linger Feu de Maison, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Villain, begone ! or, by the 
splendour of God ! I w'ill make your 
liead fly from your shoulders like a 
tennis-ball.” 

The gigantic rullian surveyed his 
more youthful and delicately-organized 
countryman with a look of lowering 
defiance ; then glancing from him to 
the sleek and timorous peasant, a])- 
peared to balance the chances of op- 
]>osing his own superior strength to the 
force of both. IJis determination w.is 
speedil^'^ settled, for lie sullenly dis- 
mounted from the sacred mule t)f the 
Abbess Christiana ; but the next mo- 
ment he raised his ponderous mace, 
fraught with murderous intention a- 
gainst the young cavalier, w'ho, avoid- 
ing the deadly descent l)y a gallant feat 
of horsemanship, with as dextrous a 
sleight struck the weapon from the ruf- 
fian's grasp with his sword, saying, as 
he did so, “ Hence, robber, or I will 
make thee shorter by the head. Dy St. 
JMichael ! I had not spared to do it 
now, Jiadst thou not whilome rendered 
my father some .«ervicc.” 

The< Norman tarried for no second 
leave#* absence; and the young knight, 


returning his weapon to its sheath, said 
to Odo, w'ho had taken the opportunity 
of the fray to scramble a-top of the 
mule — 

Fri(*nd, you named the Lady Maud 
of Scotland even now : is she a sister 
professed E* 

The Saxon surveyed the interrogator 
wistfully. Al.'ick !” readied he, “ the 
maiden is passing fair, and there is no 
safety now-a-days for young and lovely 
ladies, unless it be under the conse- 
crated veil. AVe had hoped brighter 
Ibrtunes for the descendant of the royal 
Atheling, but God's will be done !” 

That is no direct answea* to my 
query,’* rejoined the knight, impa- 
tiently. I demanded, wli(?ther Ma- 
tilda Atheling were a nun profiissed ?” 

She wears the black veil whenever 
she appears abroad," replied Odo. “ 1 
trow that be the dress of a vowed sis- 
ter." 

A)id have you never seen her with- 
out the sable insignia of death to the 
Avorld E* asked the Norman knight. 

1 have seen not only the Lady Ma-. 
tilda, but every other sister in the con- 
vent, walking unveiled in the niinmuT 
garden," re})lied Odo. 

“ And she is fair, you say 

Nay, passing beautiiul. What Sax- 
on princess was ever otherwise?” said 
Odo. 

‘‘ Is she gay or melancholy wnthal ?*’ 

Sad, sir knight, very sad 'when 
alone. ’Tis said the cloister is nr> 
choice of her’s, poor maiden." 

“ What makes her there, then ?" 

“ Alack, sir knight, *tis wholly the 
doing of her royal aunt, our lady ab- 
bess.” 

^^Ilurn!” replied the other. Me- 
thinks it w’ere a w'orthy knightly un- 
dertaking to free the young maiden 
from the black spell which her aunt 
has wound about her. Hark’ee, friend ; 
you say she is passing fair ; what 
ends must I com])ass to get a sight of 
her 

‘^Alas, sir kniglit, the thing is im- 
possible ; it savours, too, of sacrilege, 
and, w'ith your good leave, we will 
break off discoursing of such perilous 
matters.’* 

Sirrah, you ask my leave to change 
the converse. I will not do it: the 
subject pleases me well. I pri’thec tell 
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me the Imc of the Lady Matilda's eyes 
and hair.” 

Woe worth the day !" cried Odo, 
ill a pittHms tone, tliat ever we should 
have joined company, sir kiiii^ht. Uet- 
ter had I lost the lady abbess's sumpter 
mule outrij^Iit, than liave been the luck- 
less means of naming the Lady Ma- 
tilda’s beauty to a Norman knight.” 

Felle returned tlie knight, 

‘‘that is no reply to my ejuestion. 1 
will to hear of the colour of* the fair 
Atheling’s eyes and hair.” 

“ What boots it, when the lustre of 
the one is destined to be hidden be- 
neath the consecrated veil, and the 
bright ringlets of tlu* other will be se- 
vered from her head, so soon as tlie 
Bishop of Salisbury be recovered enow 
from the gout to hold a consecration 
for the profession of all the young pro- 
bationers at A Villon Abbey.” 

Mart dr mn rid** exclaimed the 
Norman knight, “ I will have no such 
doings, at least not till I have ascer- 
tained whether the fair Atlieling be 
worth rescuing from such a doom.” 

“ You now talk big enough to make 
a bishop laugh at high mass,” rejoined 
Odo. “ IMayhap yon do not know that 
the lady is sister to the King of Scots ; 
and, boasters as you Normans are, I 
wot well that it is more thaij King 
ITenry himself dare do, to take her by 
force from Wilton Abbey.” 

“ I marvel Imw' she got there,” said 
the knight, musing. 

“ Nay, sir knight, whence come you, 
that you know’ not a bruit which is over 
rife in the land — how that the cpieen, 
her mother, made it her dying recpiest 
to King Malcolm, that tliis, her young 
daughter, should be bred by her royal 
sister, the Lady Christiana, of Wilton, 
lest she should fall into the heathenish 
customs and rude manners of the Scots.” 

“The Lady ^latilda has had gentle 
breeding, then ?** said the knight. — 
“ What arc her endowments ?’* 

“Ah, sir knight, you should hear 
her play on the harp and dulcimer : I 
wot no Provencal sings or plays half so 
sweet. Then she can weave the wiiole 
bible history into fair tapestry, and 
broider brighter roses and trimmer 
lilies than any that grow in the gar- 
den ; and for distilling sweet waters 
and compounding confcctraents, she 


will outdo the wliole sisterhood. But, 
above all this, she is so pious, so mild 
and humble, that we tail mit to reckon 
her a saint already — even before her 
name be added to the glorious calendar 
of the canonized w'ho sit in white robes 
for ever.” 

The knight w-as thoughtful for a l*ew 
moments ; at length he said, “ Friend, 
I have done you a service, and I will 
add a hraei* of nobles to it, if you w ill 
teach me how to get a sight of this pa- 
ragon.” 

“ First let nu* ask if w'itli honest in- 
tent, and not with evil Norman-like 
design of bringing shame and ruin on 
a nohl(‘ maiden.” 

“I swear by the I’oiir evangelists, 
that my intentions are not dishonour- 
able : besides, I have been told that tlie 
king's sister Ailela is the fairest lady 
ill the land, and sings the sw'cetest 
withal.” 

“ I wis,” interrupted Odo, “ that 
those who told you so liad never seen 
the Princess IVIatilda, or heard her 
voice his national prejudiei* kindling 
as he spoke. 

“ All 1 you, as a Saxon, flatter your- 
self that your ])retty Atlieling ean ecjual 
the charms of the Pearl of Normandy : 
but I will bet this brace of Tiohles to 
your penny fee, that, if I were to 8e(‘ 
tlie damsel, I should deem her no more 
in comparison to my fair countrywo- 
man, than is a field ])o))j)y to a garden 
rose of Thoulouse. And that her notes 
are no more to he matehed with those 
of the royal Adela, than the cliirpings 
of a hedge-sparrow may coni))ete with 
the warhlings of the nightingale.” 

“ Sir knight, you may as w'ell Jiaiid 
the nobles aiver to me at once. You 
shall both see the Lady IVIatilda and 
hear her sing, and, if you judge not the 
nobles to me as fairly won, yon are not 
the man of conscience 1 am willing to 
take you to he.” 

“ Only bring me within ear-shot of 
the Lady Matilda's singing, and give 
me a view of her face, and the nobles 
shall be your’s at all events,” said the 
Norman. 

“ A bargain !” cried Odo. “ But, 
mark me, to hear her singing is no 
such difficult adventure, albeit she ever 
,joins her tuneful voice to the celestial 
chorus of the nuns at matins and ves- 
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pers ; and there is one part in which 
she sustains the notes alone, entrancing 
all listeners by the powerful sweettiess 
of her tones. If we reach Wilton in 
time for vespers, you shall bear witness 
whether I have d<aie more than justice 
to her merits in that ])articiilar. As to 
gaining you a sight of lier face, that, I 
tioubt, must be the fruit of some after 
device, seeing slie always sitteth by the 
side of her lady aunt, closely muffled 
in her thick black veil. (lood r(?a.son, 
my masters, to shroud beauty like hcr’s 
from the unhallowed gaze of lawless 
Normans, who now infest all ])arts of 
England. The curse of llardikanule be 
upon them !” continued lie, spitting 
upon the ground to show liis utmost 
distaste. 

“Ila! Saxon slave!” ejaculated the 
fiery cavalier, his large blue eyes di- 
lating and blazing through his visor, 
while his hand instinctively sought the 
hilt of his dagger : then recollecting 
himself, he added, but the churl is 
beneath my vengeance, and, in sooth, 
has no great reason to bear us much 
good will. Come, you trembling cra- 
ven,” continued he, bending a more 
placable regard on the shrinking Odo, 
“ if you exp(!ct to be forgiven the au- 
dacious wtirds you have just vented 
against my nation — not to mention 
pouching gold for tlie good service I 
require of thee — devise speedily some 
means of getting me to a sight of the 
fair Atheling without her veil.” 

Ille.ssed St. Audrey to speed ! how 
should a j)oor serf, like Odo, obtain 
pow’cr to induce a jiriucess born of 
Scotland, of the royal lineage of Eng- 
land too, and a probationary nun withal, 
to raise her veil, that a strange knight 
may look his fill of her beauty ? St. 
Duiistan 1 ’tis a thing not to be thought 
of.” 

“ Thought of, or not,” rejoined his 
imperious companion, “ unless you find 
means to compass the same, 1 will deal 
with you worse than yon ruffian. Feu 
dc jMaison, was about to do, for he is a 
very lamb in comparison with me, when 
I am thwarted in my mood.” The 
fiery glance of lus large and beautiful 
eyes'* bore sufticient testimony to Jus 
words. 

“Well, well, sir kuighl, an you will 
be so wilful, I must e'en cast about for 


some device which may surprise the 
Lady IVIatilda into unveiling herself to- 
night at vespers.'' 

“ Good !” said the knight. “ See 
that you keep your word, and nobles 
shall rain upon you if you succeed. 
Jhit, if you breathe a tittle of this mat- 
ter to (/hristian creature, I will cut you 
into as many ])ieces as there be steeples 
in Wilton, and hang a slice on each to 
scare the crows.” 

Odo shuddered at this intimation, 
and marvelled at the cross chances 
which had caused him to encounter 
such unwelcome company on his return 
from so holy an errand ; and having 
felt in liis pouch to ascertain whether 
the packet of the Lady Prioress of St. 
Helen's was safe, he fell into the fol- 
lowing meditation — 

“ If this unruly knight were indeed 
;ui evil spirit roaming this earth in 
fleshly guise (as ever and anon I sus- 
pect J\im to be), cert(*s tlie stieds of a 
flower that whiloine grew in the blessed 
garden of Mount Carmel, would have 
had holy power enough to have pro- 
tected me from his malign influence. 
Therefore do I more incline me to be- 
lieve him to be one of those rest-dis- 
turhing mortals, who, for the lack of 
wholesome adversities of their own, do 
roam the land in quest of errant ad- 
ventures. Somehow, it seems lie has 
got a mastery over me that I know not 
how to withstand ; so 1 must e’en grant 
him his wayward will, and gather what 
advantage I may from his gold.” 

Odo started from his fit of musing, 
on perceiving the lustrous blue eyes of 
the knight fixed on him w'ith so piercing 
a glance, that he reddened to the very 
ears, for they looked as if they liad the 
power of reading tJie tliouglits of his 
heart, as if they ^vere e’en then in- 
scribed in aAvritten book. 

“ Well, Saxon,” resumed the knight, 
“ I see you have made up your mind 
to serve me, and it shall prove your 
wisdom so to do. Here is one of the 
nobles I promised you, wliich 1 give to 
encourage your faint heart, as an earn- 
est of what I will do for you if you 
continue pliable.” 

“ May it please your worshipful 
knightship to make the sign of the 
blessed, cross before I touch gold from 
your hand,” said the peasant, faltering 
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as he made the re(iuest, yet easting a 
longing look at the coin. 

“ Ave, with reverence, and a good 
eonseience too ; and repeat the l*ater- 
noster, Ave, and Gloria Patria, if need 
he,*’ returned the knight. “ What ! 
dost fear that I am Beelzebub, in the 
disguise of a proper, handsome, and 
\vell-a])pointed knight, mounted, withal, 
on a steeil infernal. IIo ! lio ! ho !” 

Odo eyed hi)n timidly askance, and 
liked the glitter of Jiis singularly beau- 
tiful eyes still less than before. The 
next minute the stranger detected him 
in the act of signing himself with the 
cross by stealth. 

II o ! ho ! ho !” cried he, art thou 
not a very ass of a convent gardener, to 
take such a gallant-looking (.Christian 
gentle as myself for an e(|uestrian devil ? 
Bonne ^ravv not re dame /” added he, 
bowing his hea<l reverently : then con- 
tinued, “ look here, and be satisfied.” 

He drew from his bosom a rosary of 
pure gold, enriched with precious stones, 
to which was appended a ruby crucifix, 
and having devoutly kissed the same, 
and pronounced an Ave and Gredo, he 
signed the cross upon his brow. Then 
turning to Odo, who was duly im- 
pressed with his testimonials to the cha- 
racter of a C’hristian knight, he said — 

ITa ! churl, what thinkest, thou 
now ?” 

TJiat my lord is a prince of France 
or Biirgu'ndy in disguise,” replied Odo, 
making a reverence lower than the sad- 
dle bow of the Sumpter mule. 

I would as lief thou shouldst take 
me for 8athaiias himself, as either,” re- 
plied the knight, with some epdekness. 

Ilowbcit, who I am, matters not to 
a slave like thee. Once for all, I came 
hither with the intent of seeing the 
Lady JMalilda, and, if thou wilt aiil me 
ill the undertaking, say Saye !’ without 
farther ado, and be a rich man for life.” 

Vour lordship may command my 
poor services,” said Odo. 

’Tis well,” rejoined the knight. 
“ And now, as w'e have entered the 
tow'n of Wilton, tell me, before wc part 
company, how I am to know the Lady 
Alatilda from the other veiled sisters 

You shall as easily do that hy her 
superior height and gracefulness of bear- 
ing, as by the token that she sits in the 
canopied stall, at the right hand of her 


lady aunt, our holy abbess ; but, above 
all, by the ravishing sweetness of her 
\ oicc, wlien she joins the saered melody 
of the choir. Go to, sir knight, thou 
canst not be mistaken. And wlieii thou 
shall have entered the ehurch, and pos- 
sessed thyself of a bench over against 
the said canopied stall, be not amazed 
at the (|uaintness of any device which 
shall he the means of furthering thy 
wi3h of beholding the Scottish ))rincess 
unveiled.” 

Good !" said the kniglit. See 
that thou prove a man *)f thy word, 
and think nut to delude me by false 
promises ; fur, though wc jiart company 
now, 1 swear, by tb(‘ soul of Hollo the 
Norseman ! that, if thou seekest to 
elude me, the grave itself shall not hide 
thee IVom my V(*ngeance.” 

With these worils, liaving arriveil at 
the abbey-gate, they s(‘parated. 

eirAi’TKU n. 

From lire ilr.'ikus and licrids 

And such as Satan simds, 

Dotend us. — (iht Sunil. 

The sweet peal of the vesper bells 
had just died away, and the abbess and 
her nuns w'ore taking their places as 
the knight entered tlie ehureh. His 
fine figure and commanding air, toge- 
ther with tlie extreme richness of his 
attire and arms, attracted every eye, 
and obtained for him the ready respect 
of the bailiff of Wilton, who signed to 
Jiim to take a seat on the bench of 
civil state which he occupied. The 
knight bow ed, as he accepted this cour- 
tesy, but it was rather with tlic air of a 
person who confers an honour, than one 
who receives it. I lis station command- 
ed an excellent prospect of the canofiied 
stall in which the yVbhess Christiuiiu, 
and her royal niece were seated, so 
closely veiled that the beauties of the 
latter were completely concealed from 
the desiring eyes of tlie Norman cava- 
lier, neither were the perfections of her 
form at all to he perceived through the 
cumbrous enve lope of the heavy black 
stuff veil ill w hich she was wrapped. 
The only item of her charms that was 
visible, was one ungloved hand, of the 
mu.st ex(|uisite colour and symmetry, 
w'Jiich rt'sted on the raised reading- 
desk in the front of the canopied stall, 
where the young lady was kneeling in 
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a very devotional attitude. Now the 
knight, who tiad not the slightest in- 
tention of concealing the personal gifts 
with which nature had endowed him 
so liberally, thought proper to take off 
his helmet and display to public view 
his very handsome countenance, wisely 
considering, that it was out of the Ab- 
bess Christiana's power to abridge the 
j)erceptive faculties of the young lady's 
eyes, although she might oblige her to 
shroud tlieir bright beams from the 
gaze of man. lie also could boast of a 
hand of no inconsiderable beauty, set 
off too, by 1 iiigs of the most inestimable 
price, and a bracelet of wrouglit gold, 
studded with gems of various colours, 
the costliness of which ornaments to the 
said hand, by no means escaped the 
observation of the civic worthies of 
Wilton, whatever effect they might have 
l)ad on the Lady JMatilda. But the emo- 
tions of that noble maiden, if she felt 
any, were effectually concealed beneath 
the folds of her black veil, and crossing 
her lovely hands on her bosom, she 
continued kneeling before her desk, 
immovable us a statue. At last the 
rich full tones of the organ pealed 
through the holy pile, and when the 
nuns rose to join the choristers, in 
swelling the sacred melody of the ves- 
per hymn, it seemed as though tlie 
mute still form had caught life and in- 
spiration from those celestial sounds, 
while tlie pulsations of her full bosom, 
as it heaved and fell, visibly agitated 
the dark drapery that enshrouded her ; 
and when the knight lieard the hea- 
venly strain that proceeded from be- 
neath that sable panoply, diffusing a 
divine stream of music around, and 
plainly distinguishing itself from the 
voices of the other singers, he listened 
like one entranced, and felt a keener 
desire than ever, to behold the coun- 
tenance of th.e fair vocalist. 

While he yet stood gazing intently 
on the envious screen that concealed 
the Lady ^latilda, there arose a sudden 
and confused noise, at the chief en- 
trance of the church, which was fol- 
low'ed by a general shriek and rush of 
the* congregation to the nearest doors. 
The cause of this uproar was soon ap- 
parent to the knight, who beheld ;i 
hugi shaggy beast making its way 
down the great aisle. The music in- 


stantly ceased, and the choristers’ song, 
that of late was so strong, grew a qua- 
ver of consternation. There w'as a cry 
raised among the terrified nuns, of 
“ The evil one ! The evil one ! The 
beast in the Apocalypse is upon us 

The priests at the altar held up 
book, pix, and bell, and adjured the 
monster to advance no farther. The 
Abbess Christiana rose from her throne, 
beneath her canopied stall, and held 
up her crucifix in an attitude of stern 
dcfiaiiee, not however, unmixed with 
womanish fear, and commanded th6 in- 
truder to depart, under pain of her ana- 
thema; but to this objurgation the ob- 
durate beast paid so little regard, that he 
even continued his progress till he came 
in front of tlie canopied stall, and ut- 
tering a hideous growl, placed his fore- 
paws on the desk in front of it, as if he 
menaced an attack on the lady abbess 
lierself. At this appalling sight, the 
Lady Matilda cast aside her black 
veil, as if willing to prepare for flight ; 
but her terrors were too strong to per- 
mit her to fly, and she stood clasping 
her fair hands together in an agony of 
fear, rooted to the spot, with her eyes 
fixed on the frightful object before 
her. 

IMeantime, the civic powers of the 
corporation of Wilton were making the 
best of their w ay out of the cliurch, il- 
lustrating to tlie letter of the law, that 
somewhat uncivil proverb, which in- 
vites Sathanas to take the lattermost. 
The priests and clioristers stood utterly 
jiaralyzed, and in tlie paroxysm of their 
affright, were pouring forth promiscu- 
ously, aves, maledictions, and pater- 
nosters, of which the shaggy beast ap- 
peared as regardless as the deaf adder : 
thus the peril of the abbess and her 
royal niece miglit have been extreme, 
had it not been for the prompt assist- 
ance of the Norman knight who, spring- 
ing over the benches, faced the daring 
intruder, and not only manfully at- 
tacked him with his drawn sword, but 
fairly chased him from the choir of the 
church to a certain spot in the nave, 
where to the horror and admiration of 
all beholders, the shaggy beast suffici- 
ently proved his ghostly nature, by 
sinking into the ground. 

St, George himself scarcely obtained 
greater eclat on account of his far-taincd 
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conquest of the draafon, than did our 
Norman knight for liis present achieve- 
ment. The bailiff of Wilton, and his 
colleagues in civic dignity, the priests, 
the nuns, and even the Lady iMatilda 
herself, looking upon him in the light 
of a saint militant and subduer of de- 
mons, but in the very climax of* their 
wonder and admiration, he suddenly 
withdrew^ himself from their praise, and 
beto(»k himself no one knew whither. 

llis beauty, the magnificence of his 
dress, the nobility of his jiresenee, and 
the grace and dignity of his mien and 
bearing, joined to a certain mixture of 
audacity, which did not misbecome 
him, and abov.e all, the splendour of his 
late exploit, together with his myst€»- 
rious coming and going, did not fail to 
make a great impression on the minds 
of all the spectators, more especially 
on the imagination of the Lady Matilda, 
who had noticed from the first, that his 
regards were wholly fixed on her, nor 
had she omitted to w'atch liim as in- 
tently f‘rom under the folds of her veil. 

So lost in thought, was the fair Athel- 
ing, that it was not till her aunt rather 
sharply called her attention to the cir- 
cumstance of her being unveiled, that 
she resumed the sable screen, and pre- 
pared to follow the Lady Christiana 
into the convent, to which place it must 
be confessed, that she retired with a 
lingering step, and loth. 

“ Odo, my fine fellow, thou hast per- 
foriiK'd thy part to a miracle, and here 
are five nobles for thee, as an encou- 
ragement to proceed, seeing that I shall 
have further occasion for thy devices,” 
exclaimed the knight, clapping the false 
bear heartily on the back, whom he 
had joined in a private nook of the 
abbey.” 

Alack, alack, sir knight/' respond- 
ed the fictitious bear, who was in the 
very act of di.^carding his borrowed 
skin ; '' it irks me to think of the 
deadly sin I have this day committed 
against the sanctity of our holy church. 
Sancia Maria, pro itohis I What wdll 
become of my poor sinful soul when in 
purgatory ?” 

Tut, tut, man ; have I not given 
thee wherewitlial to purchase as many 
dozen masses as are suitable to tlie size 
of the sin, and a handsome profit re- 
maining to thcc over and abovc.^ Alarry , 


it is of no avail whining, now the deed 
is done and paid for ; you have kept 
your word bravely, in lielping me to a 
sight of the fair Atheling, likewise have 
I heard Iier sweet voice, to my abun- 
dant satisfaction. 1 must now, pardi(\ 
come at the sjieech of her, for my very 
soul is ravished by the transient view I 
had of her beauty tins day, and I swear 
by the s])lendours of him w'ho made 
me that 1 will exchange converse with 
her anon.” 

“Oh, for the love of St. Duiistnn, 
say no more of it, my lord knight. The 
tiling is impossible !’* 

“ I liave sworn it by a terrible oath, 
slave,” rejoined tlie kniglit, “and unless 
you forthwith bring it to pass, I will 
make j'on rue the day that ever you 
were born and christened Odo,” 

Odo shuddered, and remained silent ; 
at last he faltered out, “ Does your lord- 
ship consider the extreme peril, as well 
as the hcinoiisness of the sin. 

“ The first is my concern,” returned 
the kniglit ; “ and for the last, (lod wot 
it need not be boggled at by om? wJio 
has not scrnyiled to play at masipieing 
and mumming during vesper service, 
in a church.” 

“ Whose fault was that, I trow ?” 
groaned Odo aloud, then cowering be- 
neath the ominous Hash of the kiiiglit’s 
large blue eyes, he added, “ I am in 
evil plight ; if [ consent, it is death, and 
if 1 consent not — ” 

“ Woe betide thee,” concluded the 
knight, with menacing gesture ; — 
“ come,” added he, “ be my friend in 
this small matter, and I swear that thou 
shall clink more gold in thy jiouch, 
than thy whole breed and parentage 
could ever reckon farthings.” 

Odo was visibly moved by this ad- 
juration ; he cast a loving eye at the 
five briglit nobles which he held in his 
palm. 

“ An I had wit enougli to tell how to 
compass it I would not grudge a trifle 
.of hanging or scourging to oblige your 
lordship, alv ays providing that your 
design bodes no evil to the royal Ma- 
tilda, wlio if the rightful had right, were 
the lawful queen of these realms;” then 
lowering his voice, he added, “Woe 
worth the day, that ever bastard seed 
.should supplant the princely line of 
Alfred.” 
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Dost thou wish to have thy idiot 
tongue bored through, for uttering such 
blasphemies against the lineage of thy 
sovereign ; thou villain Saxon,” cried 
the knight, with a raised colour and 
threatening brow. 

Odo shrunk from the lightning 
glance of his majestic eye. “ Be no 
longer wrath,’* said he, falling on his 
knees ; abate your anger, and I will 
be your slave, your football, your toe- 
lick«*r, to })erform your biddings.” 

See then, that thou fifidest me 
access to the nunnery garden, by set- 
ting forth to the abbess, that I am gar- 
dener to the priory of St. Helen’s ; the 
only man in the world who understands 
the art of preparing a bed for the re- 
ception of the three seeds of the Howler 
of the garden of Mount Carmel, who 
must tarry and watch over them, till 
they put fortli their first green leaves.” 
i)do groaned aloud. “ Ila, dost falter, 
son of a knave ? By the might of St. 
Michael, I will have it so.” 

Odo was awed into submission. 

That night, when Odo delivered the 
packet from the Princess of St. Helen’s 
to the Abbess of Wilton, he likewise 
made his report of the discreet gar- 
dener, who had arrived in his com- 
pany, for the sole j)urpose of attending 
to the nurture of the sacred seeds. The 
lady Christiana very graciously issued 
orders for his coinfortal)le accomnioda- 
tion in the neighbouring monastery, and 
that he should be aclmitted into the 
nunnery gardens the following day. 

The lark was yet singing her matin 
song, when the young Norman knight, 
attired in the rude but picturesque 
weeds worn by the labouring class, en- 
tered upon his new vocation. It was 
with many shrugs, and other expressive 
signs of professional horror, that Odo 
surveyed the first attempts of his new 
companion at handling a spade, and at- 
tem])ted to impart to him a few useful 
hints respecting the management of the 
hoe. 

Lo you there, sir knight,” said he, 

you must not, saving your worshipful 
presence, wield your hoe as it were a 
battle axe, or smite on the borders with 
it, as though you were cleaving the 
sculls^of Danish champions. For the 
love tf St. Hilda, loss violence in clear- 
ing away the line of weeds from the 


roots of yon sweet lavender, or you 
will root up bush and all with your un- 
advised strokes. By the blessed rood, 
you are a worse gardener than a pig, 
and fit for nothing but crowding dung- 
barrows to kale beds.” 

Patience, patience, good churl,” 
replied the knight, laughing ; “ I shall 
pay great heed to your instructions, and 
learn the craft of garden tillage, in 
time.” 

In time to pass muster as a gatherer 
of stones, a graveller, a roller of paths, 
or it may be a setter of pulse rows, 
(though by the mass I misdoubt the 
last, hugely), but never to be taken for 
what you have vainly boasted yourself 
— my master in the gentle art of gar- 
dening; a man, by my sooth, whom 
the Lady Prioress of St. Helen’s hatli 
sent hither to instruct me in mine own 
vocation ; to teach me the cunning of 
composing a bed for the better rearing 
the seeds of tlie rare flower of Mount 
Carmel. Could nothing satisfy your 
pride and ambition, sir knight, but to 
be counted my superior in mine own 
craft } It won’t ])ass, depoul upon it, 
it wont ; and we shall both be punished 
for your presumption.” 

It may be w^ondered how Odo, who 
has been described as a most cliicken- 
hcarted fellow, should dare utter such 
language to so imperious ami fiery a 
personage as the knight, before whose 
glance he had quailed and humbled 
himself to the very dust but a few 
hours before ; but be it remembered, 
that the Norm.an gentle had now placed 
himself in the power of the Saxon 
craven, who truly felt himself in his 
proper element, when superintending 
the labourers of the convent garden, 
and finding in himself to the full as 
great a superiority in the art of garden- 
ing, as the knight did in the exercise 
of arms, he, with a very usual feeling 
of insolence, in his turn, resolved to 
make his noble companion feel his 
own deficiencies ; but the proud Nor- 
man could easily brook the disgrace 
of being found wanting in an art that 
he only considered worthy the prac- 
tice of a clown : he, therefore, bore all 
Odo’s sarcasms, shrugs and sneers, with 
unruffled good humour, and even joined 
heartily in the laugh at his own awk- 
ward ness. 
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“ Yet, Iriencl Odo/' quoth he, “ is it 
not probable, tlmt your custom of en- 
titling me * sir knight ’ at every third 
word, will appear more suspicious to 
the Lady Christiana, tlian even my lack 
of handicraft with the hoe and .spade, 
especially as I come here in the guise 
of a gardener to a Itoly and discreet 
sisterhood of nuns, who doubtless would 
be exceedingly .scandali;sed at enter- 
taining a knight in the said capacity.’* 

Ily ray halidame, sir knight, thou 
gayest hut truly, aiul 'tis well fore- 
thought of on tliy part, otherwise I 
should Iiave felt at a cpicer stand be- 
tween my aw’e of tliy pervcr.se and 
luiughty temper, w hicli perinitteth thee 
to brook no i'rcedom of speech, and the 
need of devising off hand, some name 
suited to tlie lowly degree in which it 
is thy will, not my pleasure, to have 
placed thy. self. ’ 

Can you not call me Edwin ?" 

Aye, verily, I can so call you, if 
you think that sucli sweet Saxon name 
will pass current along with your Nor- 
man tongue, w’hich, l)elieve me, will 
sound as tuncably in the Abbess Chris- 
tiana’s ear, as tlie note of the spar- 
row-hawk doth to that of the dove. 
Take counsel, my lord knight, of such 
a sorry knave as Odo, ami call your- 
self Tiouis or Francis, or some such 
heatlienish name, and pretend (the saint 
forgive me for putting a lie on your 
lips) that you are a native of France or 
Burgundy, an you have a mind to be 
tolerated within earshot of our Saxon 
princesses, ^vho otherwise, the moment 
they heard your foreign accent, w^ould 
guess you for a Norman thief, saving 
your presence, and cause you to be ex- 
pelled the nunnery garden forthwith ; 
and probably our lady abbess would 
order thee to be soundly scourged by 
■way of penance, over and above.” 

“ Bon,” said the knight; “ Louis, let 
it be then, and see tliat thou iindcst no 
fault with my gardening, before any 
third j)erson soever, or I will break 
thy knave’s pate acros.s with the helve 
of thine own hoe.” 

‘^You must take good heed then, 
.sir knight, that you leave not such un- 
seemly footprints on my trim border- 
ing, for if so be it were the lioly abbess, 
the Lady Christiana her.self, I inu.st lift 
lip my voice against the like doings ; 


and lo ! you now, .sir knight, you have 
brushed all the blooms from this young 
codling tree, the first year of blossom- 
ing, too. Harrow, and wal a wa !” 
rai.sing his tone into a whine, as he re- 
])(\*ite(i his national exclamation of di.«- 
tres.s. “ What wight,” continued he, 
tliat knew aught of garden craft, ewer 
worked in his upper garment; that 
only, w'oiild betray the cheatanee, if 
nought else did. And what skilful 
man ever essayed to stride over newly 
trimmed beds, or pushed (clad in an 
upper tunic, too) amidst blossoming 
tre<‘s and rare flowers. St. Winifred 
grant me i^atience, every step of’ yours 
is marked by some new havoc ; even 
now, you have trampled down a bed 
of fresh pan.‘<ies, and have, withal, 
stricken oif the head of a marvellously 
fair dowret, whose name I know m)t ; 
and as it will not bloom again this year, 
I look upon this last deed as little short 
of murder. 1 would that yon hail 
your gold coin back again, .so that I 
were fairly rid of your company out of 
the nunnery gardens. Oh, my .sweet 
flowers, ye wdll all he untimely cut ofl’. 
Oh, my trampled i>arterres, how shall 
I restore ye ? Oh, my roses of l>a- 
innscus ! Oh, my roses of Provence, 
and Gueldres ! how shall I repair the 
ravage and damage 5 ^e will sustain from 
the iintow'ard movements of this Sir 
Wilful, whom I have had the misfor- 
tune of placing among ye ?” 

So far from manifesting any peni- 
tence for being the cause of elicMting 
these pathetic lamentations from the 
luckless horticulturist, the hard-hearted 
knight burst into repeated fits of laugh- 
ter at the conclusion of Odo’s speech. • 
By the soul of King Hengi.st,” con- 
tinued tlie exaspcr.'ited Saxon, waxing 
wrath, apace, and eyeing his ill-assortecl 
eoni]>'inion with an evil regard ; it 
would be more tolerable to go through 
a .six week’s penance of fast and scourge, 
or whatever worse Fiithcr Cenulph 
iilight enjoin av. a punishment for my 
.saerilegioii.s deiil and connivances, than 
endure thy gibing mirth, after all thy 
mi.schievoiis doings in niy garden plot.” 

“ IJa ! do.st thou dare to imply a 
threat,” exclaimed the kniglit, flourish- 
ing, as lie .spoke, his hoe over the head 
of the .shrinking Saxon. 

“ No, no, sir knight, no ; no threats, ’ 
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stammered Odo, quaking with fright ; 

nought but a slight admonishment to 
make you more heedful in your ways 
when among flowers and burgeoning 
fruitiers.” 

The knight did liis best to restrain 
Ins laughter, when he found that its in- 
dulgence would drive his ally to des- 
peration. Despite of the menace that 
had sorely scared the luckless gardener, 
he could not help Avatching the move- 
ments of his haughty colleague with 
jealous attention, and groaned aloud 
from time to time at all the blunders he 
committed. 

“ I sec,” exclaimed the knight, fling- 
ing down his hoe, that tlu^se slavish 
implements were neverframed for hands 
Jik(* mine ; I must betake me to some 
higher branch of the vocation.” 

All saints be good unto us,*’ ejacu- 
lated Odo in a tone of horror ; would 
your knightship then be thinking of 
exercising your lack of skill among 
the vines and apric<»ts, in order to en- 
sure them from bearing fruit for these 
three good years.” 

“ No,*’ replied the knight ; “ 1 do 
not feel disposed to transfer myself 
from the nunnery garden to the vine- 
yard. IIow is it too, churl, that you 
boast yourselves of vineyards in this 
chill island, when even the fair suns of 
Normandy Avill hardly ripen the grape 
into good vintage. I do misdoubt me 
that your English vineyards produce 
no wine but Avhat Ave call in Prance, 
viu-aigre'* 

Marry,” cried Odo, reddening Aviih 
professional indignation, Ave make up 
Avhat is lacking in Avarmtli, by good craft. 
HcshrcAv me, if Prance cjin shoAV a fairer 
vineyard than that of the knights of 
St. John, at Clerk eiiw ell, or the abess’s 
vineyard at Bermondsey. HoAvbeit,” 
continued he, Avilling to change the 
conversation, from Avhat is even in this 
day a tender point in English horticul- 
ture ; your knightship, eyen now, Avas 
willing to change your employ, and 
named a higher step in the art. I crave 
to learn what your ambition may aim 
at, whether it be budding or graffing, 
OK mayhap, continued he, with increased 
agitation, you might please to try your 
hand at trimming the yew and holly 
ettgies into quainter devices." 

“ I will none of these,” replied the 


knight ; but whilst you employ your- 
self in raising the bed for the seeds of 
the floAver of Mount Carmel, I Avill try 
my skill at weaving the sweet brier 
and honeysuckles that grow in yon cor- 
ner, into a boAver, and afterwards cull a 
rare posy to present to the Lady jMatilda 
Avhen she enters the garden.” 

“ Oh, tile ignorance of the times,” 
cried Odo ; “ call you Aveaving of boAv- 
eries, and culling of posies, the higher 
branches of the art ?*’ 

Ay^e, by my troth, do I,” returned 
the knight ; seeing that these be meet 
for the performances of nobles and gen- 
tles, Avhile the other matters you boast 
of, are but the vocations of hinds.” 

Nobles and gentl(‘s, to say nothing 
of knights, are Avise in their generation, 
to despise the craft of the hind, when it 
outstrips their best skill, I Avot,” re- 
torted Odo, in a shrewd aside, Avhich 
perhaps, might have won for him a 
broken head, if the attention of his fiery 
companion had not been diverted by 
the entrance of the Lady Matilda into 
the nunnery garden. 

CHAPTER TII. 

l^pon hor oyoliils many graces sato, 

Under the shadow of lu*r oven brows. 

SjiM'nrcr. 

If the very transitory glimpse of the 
f iir Atheling's charms, tliat he had ob- 
tained the preceding evening, had so 
captivated the Norman knight, Iioav 
much more Avas his heart subdued, noAV 
he had the liberty of gazing on her in 
all the pride of her unveiled beauty ; 
for, though she Avore the probationary 
dress of her order, her face was only 
shaded by a Avimple of the most silken 
cambric ; Avhich costume, Avhile it set 
off her exquisitely fair complexion, as- 
similated admirably Avith the meek and 
feminine softness of her delicate features,* 
and well became the pensive expression 
of her doAvneast eyes of melting 
blue. The character of her Avhole 
countenance was tliat of reflective 
sweetness, though upon her polished 
broAv might be traced certain traits of 
resolved flrmncss, lofty imaginings, and 
even subdued pride. In fine, she looked 
and moved like one conscious of her 
high claims and lowly estate. 

The knight, notwithstanding his na- 
tural audacity, Ai’as aAved by tlie simple 
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majesty of the yoiiiiff recluse. The 
very freedom and unrestrained ease? 
with which she conducted herself in 
Iiis presence, made him feel like a guilty 
intruder, and an unlicensed spy upon 
her innocent retirement. She was not, 
he saw at a glance, the utter novice he 
expected to find ; one, whose ignorance 
of the W'orld and of men and manners, 
would have rendered her an easy C(»n- 
(piest; who would have seized with 
avidity anything in the shaj)e of homage 
to her charms. 

True she had lived remote from 
courts and cities, but her strong sense 
and habitual reflectiveness of mind had 
given her an intuitive perception of 
cliaracter, and she saw and pondered 
upon the human passions, as developed 
within the narrow bounds of a convent, 
as an epitome of what was passing be- 
yond its walls. She knew the heart of 
man differed not so materially from that 
of woman, as many vainly assert- The 
records of history supplied her with 
sufficient matter to fill uy) the blank in 
circumstances wherein her personal ex- 
perience could not aid her ; thus was 
she, even in tin* seclusion of a cloister, 
enabled to form an accurate? estimate of 
human nature, and one glance of her 
eye convinced the Norman that she, in 
her pure and unsophisticated simplicity 
of sj)irit, could look through the dis- 
sembler and abash the bold. lie saw 
at once that she was above disguise, 
and that sJie carried the very dignity 
of rectitude and candour in her look 
and air, and even in the graceful move- 
ments of her person. The Norman felt 
that it would be far easier to deceive 
the most practised worldling of the 
English court, than to beguile this in- 
experienced, but clear-sighted child of 
cloistered seclusion from the straight- 
forward paths in w’hich she walked. 

Denied the hereditary crown of her 
royal ancestors, the maiden reigned, in 
secret, (yueen of a kingdom of her own 
imagining, where she, in fancy, exert- 
ed power to redress grievances, to 
punish the oj)y)res.sor and succour the 
distressed, to diffuse the graces of civi- 
lization and refinement over a barbarous 
land, to make her court the scat of 
learning and the resort of the liberal 
arts, to encourage religion and cherish 
the milder virtues ; in short, to collect 


around her everything that was lovely, 
holy and of good rcy)ort. But the main 
point of IMatilda Atheling’s ambition 
w’as to break the yoke oi‘ iron under 
which her unhapj3y Saxon coimtryuien 
groaned, and if she sighed, it was be- 
cause this beau ideal was so far from 
any y)robability of realization, that her 
very chastity 'vas only protected from 
the lawless lici‘nce of the Normans by 
the consecrated veil, which was a talis- 
man held sacred by their superstition. 

These high feelings were so legibly 
written on the brow of i^latilda, that 
the observant Norman felt some- 
what sury)rised at her condeseending to 
such trivial matters when she y>ansed, 
and, addressing Odo, iiupiired with 
eager interest whether the three seeds 
from the garden of Mount Carmel were 
carefully y)lanted. 

“ Not yet, noble lady,” reyjlied the 
knight, taking uy)on himself the office 
of sy 3 okesman, the bed which has been 
prey)ared to receive them will recpiire 
three days exy^osiire to sun and air with 
nightly sprinklings of consecrated water, 
before it will be duly tempered ti> re- 
ceive them.” 

Matilda started at bis voice, for 
though he sy)oke good Anglo-Saxon, 
with the manner and y)hraseology of a 
gentle and a scholar, yet his accent was 
un})leasant to her ear. 

" You are a Norman,” she said, in a 
tone so decided that he felt half ashamed 
and half afraid of issuing his |)rerncdi- 
tated fabrication, and this feeling gave; 
him the embarrassment of look, and 
hesitation of utterance which arc very 
general Hymy>toms of a lie. 

I am a Erench subject of Proven- 
cal,” reydied he, looking down. 

A Provencal } a inin.strel then ?” 
said Matilda. 

“ Wherefore .should my lady think 
so?” 

Because your language is that of a 
scholar, and your bearing is not that of 
•JL hind,” rejilied the princess, fixing her 
eyes in an incpiii’ing manner on his 
countenance — amaiiner that told plaiidy 
.she was con .scions that there was some 
attempt at deception on foot. 

Jlis audacity was not proof against 
the calm searching glance thus bent 
upon him, but the deep blush that co- 
loured his cheek was reflected back on 
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that of the princess, wIumi she recog- 
nized, in his attempt to meet her scru- 
tiny, the large blue eyes of the liand- 
sonic knight who had defeated the 
.shaggy monster in the clmrcli on the 
preceding evening, and who had in 
fact occupied a considerable share of 
her rausings and dreams, both sleeping 
and waking, ever since. 

Tlie Norman perceived that he was 
detected, and stood for a moment 
abashed, uncertain what were the 
feelings of the princess on the subject ; 
but lie wa.s a young man, and a sin- 
gularly handsome man, and, with a 
vanity that w^as not unnatural under all 
circumstances, presumed tliat the royal 
novice might not have been more in- 
sensibli! to his advantages of person 
tiian he was to her attractions. 

llallying his .spirits witli tlii.s con- 
soling probability, he ventured to bend 
one knee before her and present her 
with the bouquet of flowers that he had 
previously prepared for her acceptance. 
It wa.s chosen and arranged with a de- 
gree of care and elegance that suffi- 
ciently testified his gallantry Jind taste. 
It was bound up with a blue and 
silver ribbon tied in a genuine true 
love’s knot ; nor was there w^anting a 
true love token, in the .shape of a 
bleeding heart, cut out of a ruby of 
ine.stimable value, which was placed in 
the centre of a passion flower — the very 
blossom w hich the precious seeds from 
the garden of Mount Carmel were to 
])roduee. 

Odo, who had on the preceding day 
been shown one of these flow'ers, and 
one only, in the gardens of the priory 
of St. Helen’s, with the assurance that 
there w'as not another in Europe, stood 
with open mouth and exjianded eyes, 
marvelling by wliat dealing in art ma- 
gic it should have been transferred to 
the posy which the Norman knight, 
still kneeling, tendered, witli all the 
eloquence of word and look that he was 
master of, to the acceptance of the Lady 
Matilda. 

“ do to, sir knight,” said she, putting 
it back witli her hand ; I will none of 
.,your gifts. Have I not this day, un- 
like a loyal chevalier and true, heard 
you • stain your honour by a false 
#ivord ?” 

Nay, there, most lovely lady, you 


wrong im\ I said not that I was the 
gardener of St. Helen’s.” 

“ No, but you did w'orse ; you cor- 
rupted the fealty of a servant to say it 
for you, and did you not even now dis- 
semble to me your country, when 1 
challenged you for a Norman ?” 

And if I did so far outstep the 
bounds of verity,” replied the knight, 
making an effort to overcome his con- 
fusion, “ was it not for thy .sake, peer- 
less Matilda — to gain the high privilege 
of breathing the same air with thee — to 
gaze upon thee unrestrained — to listen 
to thee unobserved — tt> share with tliy 
bondsmen and hired servants the Itap- 
piness of tending on thee and doing tliy 
biddings, only ho])ing at some distant 
time the felicity of receiving from thee 
a look, a word, or yieradventure a smile ? 
— and if this be so great a crime, fair 
maid, I am willing to undergo the se- 
verest penance you can find it in your 
heart to inflict on the most devoted, the 
most passionate of lovers.” 

However s vveetly the language of love, 
heard for the fir.st time, might sound to 
the ear of the royal novice, she rose 
superior to the temptation of giving ear 
to its blandishments, and turning away 
from the young and handsome suitor, 
who .still knelt at her feet, she said ; 

(k'rtes, sir knight, the love you 
profess for me is .strangely lacking in 
respect, or yon w^ould not have ven- 
tured to assume such a guisement for 
the piirpo.se of holding converse w'itli 
me.” 

‘^Al/is! fair and cruel one, se'diilously 
guarded as you are from the sight of 
man, what other means are there by 
which I could approach yon 

“ IJetter not at all,” vejdied Matilda 
with much dignity, than by means of 
artifice, bribery, and disguisenient to 
enter my presence withal.” 

“ Love like mine siirmounteth Ml 
difliculties, and, if needful, overeometh 
all scruples to compass its ends, un- 
kind lady,” said the knight. 

Matilda smiled incredulously. I am 
blamew'orthy,” she continued, to tarry 
in this light parlance with you, but I 
would fain ask of how long a date is 
this marvel-working ])as.sion of yours, 
of which, pardon me, the very existence 
seems apocryphal, si thence till within 
the hour my very face must have been 
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unknown to you ; aiul, certos, this 
device of* yours was never undertaken 
l*or love oi* one whom you had not 
seen '' 

Misdoubting lady, forget you what 
befel yester-eve, at vespers?"' 

No ; I wot well that you arc the 
knight who courteously attacked the 
shaggy beast that invaded holy church, 
and valiantly and manfully drove it 
back to its nether abode — but what of 
that ?" 

“ l^erchance you may also remem!)er, 
lovely JMatilda, that in 3'our first alarm 
you flung awav the cumbrous veil that 
shaded your charms, when, to my evil 
hap and sore mi^fortune, I madly gazed 
upon your beauty, and became your 
thrall." 

‘‘ I do remember me, now,’* replied 
Matilda, blushing deeply ; my lady 
aunt reproved me for unadvisedly ex- 
posing myself to the unlicensed gaze of 
men, especially of Normans, whose 
manners, she said, were of such a law- 
less kind, that it was a profuiation for 
pure maiden ever to have been seen by 
such, sithence there was no considera- 
tion of honour, or even of sanctity itself, 
that would restrain them — peradventure 
at the moment, I deemed lu*r a trifle 
harsh and shrewd in her ])rejudgmeiit, 
thinking that tliere might at least be 
one bright exception ; but pardon me, 
sir knight, if I declare that you have 
convinced me of my' error." 

“ You are hard upoiL me, beauteous 
Matilda," said the knight, and make 
iio allowance for the ardour of a youth- 
ful pas«ion." 

'' Which sprang, like the gourd of 
Jonah, in one night, and would wither 
as soon if I set my heart upon it withal. 
Go to, sir knight ; novice though I be, 
yet am I well advised of the deceitful- 
ness and inconstancy of men ; albeit 
you are the first that has seen my face 
unveiled, or held converse with me 
since I have abode in Wiltcjii abbey, 
save holy Father Cenulph ; but since I 
have unwittingly been betrayed into 
such breach of convent discipline, I 
would fain put one more question to 
you.” 

'' A thousand, lady, if it so ])lease 
3'ou, and I will answer them blithely." 

“ An you had said Irufy, you had sa- 
tisfied me better, but I misdoubt me 


Id 

that verity will neither suit y<mr incli- 
nation nor convenience*.’’ 

Nav, try me, fairest Matilda,” re- 
plied the knight, willing on any terms 
to prolong the conversation with the 
lovely recluse. 

iMatilda fixed her beautiful eyes upon 
him, nothing coqiiettishly, but with the 
same calm steady scrutiny that had be- 
f(»re so much disconcerted him, and 
said : 

“ 1 would learn by what means you 
won upon that hitherto trusty Odo to 
bring you hither?" 

“ That,*’ replied the knight, casting 
down his eyes with an air of proud Jm- 
mility, “ would lead to the talc of how 
I became first aeijuaint with your faitli- 
ful hind, and the recital of tlie same 
would better suit him than me.” 

Thus eornp(*lh'd to step forward on 
the scene of action from the background, 
where he had hitherto remained an 
alarmed listener, Odo began to recount 
the history of his unlucky rencontn* 
with lb)ger Feu dc* Maison at the cri- 
tical moment when In* had invoked 011 
the sumpter mule of the Abbess Cliris- 
tiana the malison of passing to a Norman 
master. How his own life was in im- 
minent jeopardy from the violence ol* 
the despoilor, and how the valiant 
knight had not only saved him Irom 
murder and wrong, but likewise tlie 
sacred mule of the Liitly (’hri.'stiana. 
After which deed of jirowess the knight, 
having obtained an accidental glimpse 
of herself at vespers, had become so 
desperately enamoured that he had 
prevailed on Odo to assist ln‘m in 
coming to the speech of her by enacting 
the part of the IVioress dI* .St. Helen's 
gardener, ami how he had at length 
consented out of very pity, lest a hand- 
some knight, who had saved his life 
withal, should die of true love. 

“Is all this strictly veritable ?” said 
Matilda turning to the knight. 

“ Upon the honour of a gentle and a 
chevalier, ever) tittle,” returned he, 
laying his liancJ upon his breast. Nor 
could he help secretly admiring the 
discretion of Odo, who had enabled 
him to jmsw'cr thus with a good con- 
science. Although the hind had ut- 
tere<l not a syllable that was false, he 
had omitted much that was true, since 
he had not mentioned a w'ord of the 
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gold he had received, and had, as a 
matter of course, suppressed his own 
assumption of the character of bruin, 
which he shrewdly suspected might 
occasion his incurring many personal 
inconveniences, and these, he consi- 
dered, might be happily avoided by his 
retaining that matter within the sanc- 
tuary of his own breast ,* therefore he 
determined to treasure up that sin for a 
death-bed confession, where he would 
be certain, on a due expression of con- 
trition, to receive absolution without 
the infliction of punishment or penance 
from holy church. 

The knight observed with incon- 
ceivable delight that this narrative had 
greatly softened the displeasure of the 
fair Atheling ; but he*miscalculated the 
strength of Jier cliaracter, if he ima- 
gined that any favourable feelings to- 
wards him would suffer her to sanction 
any step inconsistent with her high 
principles of duty; for, turning towards 
him after a moment's reflection, she 
said 

It is matter of deep regret to me 
that a knight who is capable of such 
high and chivalric emprize should place 
himself in a situation so beneath his 
character, and, I doubt me, influenced 
withal by most unworthy motives *' 

Alas !*' interrupted the Norman, 
** you know not as yet ” 

Silence, sir,” said slie, wfiving her 
fair hand with an air of authority whicli 
he knew not how to resist. That I 
have listened to you at all was a breach 
of conventual duty, sithence it is on 
your part a clandestine, and on mine 
own a forbidden intercourse ; I, there- 
fore, hasten to close our parley by re- 
quiring you to depart forthwith, on 
pain of the authorities of the convent 
being instantly informed of your in- 
trusion.” 

“ Cold, passionless piece of per- 
fection !” ej.aculated the Norman, “ and 
couldst thou in very sooth And it in 
thine heart to do such a deed ? to give 
up to certain ruin, and even to a death 
of torture, the man who has risked all 
these in the vain hope of winning one 
smile from thee 

I should hope,” returned Matilda, 
slightly agitated, “that you will not 
force upon me so painful a duty by 
wilfully and rashly tarrying here at the 


peril of your own life and of my fame! 
Perhaps,” added she, in a less decided 
tone, “of my peace here, and of my 
happiness hereafter.*’ 

“ Small fear, I trow, of such result. 
Oh, suffer me but to remain, though as 
the lowliest of thy bondsmen, and let 
my reverential demeanour prove how 
little I am likely to endanger either 
peace or fame of thine I” 

“ Know you not that I daily pray 
against snares and temptations, and 
shall I thus receive and welcome them 
when they are thrown into my path ?” 

“ But,” rejoined the Norman, “ the 
love I bear to you is of a kind that you 
need not blush to hear ; I am of noble 
lineage, endowed with every gift of 
fortune ; fame has smiled brightly on 
my crest in foreign fields, and what if 
I aspire to win you for my bride ?” 

“ Speak not of it,” said Matilda, 
clasping her hands together in extreme 
agitation. “ What madness could have 
prompted the thought. Nay, speak 
not, essay not to touch my hand. You 
had liefer seek a shroud to be your 
wedding garment, and woo Death to be 
your bride, as Matilda Atheling, ! Why 
should I hear of love and marriage when 
their very names arc to me as a knell ? 
The world with all its social tics, its 
joys, its sorrows and its hopes, are to 
me, as to one over whom the grave has 
closed.” 

“ In vain do you speak thus in order 
to crush ray Jiopes,” exclaimed the 
knight passionately ; “for know I not 
by this token that you are no nun, and 
therefore still free to love and marry 
As he spoke he touched slightly the rich 
clustering tresses of paly gold that 
floated adown her monastic habit. 

“ And knowest thou not withal,” re- 
plied Matilda, stepping a pace back, 
that I am a king's daughter, a prin- 
cess doomed from my cradle to wed, 
without liberty of choice or refusal, 
whoever may be thought meet by my 
country for my husband, a fate from 
which the cloister or the grave is my 
only refuge ? Happy me ! if the first 
be permitted ! For I am, like all royal , 
females, the property of the state, a 
victim that must submit, unresistingly 
and in silence, to be crowned "with 
flowers, and offered at the altar of am- 
bition or policy, to age, imbecility, or 
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wickedness ! Yes ! I may be con- 
demned to receive, for my liusband, 
one stained with every vice that can 
defame humanity and degrade immortal 
man below the level of the beast that 
perishes ! JMerciful Heaven ! ere I am 
called to fulfil such a doom, may these 
eyes be closed in the dreamless slumber 
of the night of chcath, and these limbs, 
now buoyant with life and youth, be 
stretched cold and stiff amidst the 
silence of the tomb. 

She raised her clasped hands, in an 
agony of supplication, as she spoke, and 
the tears that had for some moments 
been gathering ‘ in her lovely eyes, 
rolled down ‘her pale and polished 
cheeks and fell in showers on her 
bosom. 

The Norman, deeply affected by her 
distress, was about to speak, hut she 
waved her hand to silence him. 

Go, go ! sir kniglit, you have looked 
upon Matilda of Scotlaiul in the anguish 
of her soul ; I ask you not — who you 
be. I only bid you hasten from this fatal 
spot. You cannot speak comfort to me. 
Destiny has placed a barrier impassable 
as the grave between us, and we must 
meet no more. I forgive the indis- 
cretion that led you hither, on condition 
that you leave this place forthwith, and 
forget that you ever entered it. Odo, 
conduct the Norman knight hence, and, 
on peril of your life, bring him not here 
again." 

She then left the spot \vith an air 
that showed plainly she would not be 
followed or disobeyed. 

By St. Edwartl, confessor and king, 
you have brought your adventure to a 
pretty close !" cried Odo, touching the 
arm of his mute companion, who stood 
lost in abstraction, with his eyes still 
rivetted on the spot where Matilda had 
made her exit. 

'‘Hands off! untuight varlct!” cried 
he, flinging Odo with violence some 
paces from Jiim. “ Barest thou pre- 
sume to interrupt my meditations?” 

" An I had thought they had been of 
the pleasantest kind, I had left your 
worshipful kiiightship to the full en- 
joyment of them !** replied Odo, as soon 
as he had recovered the breath that was 
well nigh beat out of him ; " but heard 
you not my Lady Matilda's parting 
connnands, which were, that I sliould 
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show your lordship some convenient 
mode of leaving the nunnery gardens, 
and, beshrew mo, if it be not the worse 
for us both if we obey not ; for if the 
Lady Christiana, our most holy Ab- 
bess, catches a Norman knight witi\in 
the pale of her sanctuary, fire and faggot 
would be the coolest doom she would 
award us.” 

" Ha ! ha I thinkest tlioii that I am 
to be threatened with the vengeance of 
hood and kirtle, like some baby girl, 
who has made false work of her stitch- 
erics ?*’ 

“ Those may make sport withal of 
the lioness who never saw her unshcath 
lier talons. Kirtle and hood, forsooth ! 
I tell you, sir knight, it were safer to 
defy uplifted sword and battle axe than 
to scoff at tlie kirtle of our lady ah!)ess.” 

“ Is she then so very a vixen?” asked 
t'le knight. 

" May your patnni saint preserve 
you from encount(‘ring lier in her 
wrathful mood ; for if you were to fall 
into her liands, detected in this offejua*, 
Henry of Normandy himself could not 
protect you from her vengeance*. A 
niche between four cold stone walls, 
with a single loaf and pitcher, woukl 
be your doom, even if the Norman 
king tendered her half his rcahus as 
your ransom, or brought sword and 
flame to tlic abbey gates to avenge you,” 

“Tush, tusli I friend Odo; my li- 
TiCage is too high for me to fear her 
malice, she dare as soon take a flying 
leap from one of yon pinnacles, as wag 
a finger agair.st me, were my name 
<leclared.” 

“ W ere you the noblest and wealthiest 
in the land, my lord ; nay, w ere you 
the soir of him whom men call the 
Conqueror — nay, were yon tlic Con- 
queror himself, and were prisoner w ithin 
Wilton towers, it would profit you no- 
thing, but r.’ther would add fuel to the 
flame of Jier vengeance, for the name 
of, Norman is an abomination to her, 
and she lacketii eiought but the power 
to visit upon the heads of that dete.stcd 
race the bitter wrong her country Jias 
received at their hands.” 

“ And the Lady Matilda, is she of 
this fierce spirit ?” asked the Norman 
knight. 

“ The Lady Matilda is as saintly as 
she looks ; yet, certes, she doth inherit 
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thus much ot* the spirit of her royal 
sires, that, when once her word has been 
spoken, it must be heeded withal, and 
she is altogether as resolute in her meek 
temper as my lady abbess is in her 
angry mood ; and tlierei’orc, sir knight, 
if you linger here in hopes of seeing 
her alter from her liigh resolves, I tell 
you it is a vain thought, and you will, 
by tarrying against Iicr command, but 
incense her princely ■•spirit.” 

If it be really tlius,” sighed the 
knight, “ it were indeed useless to re- 
main. Hold, good Odo,** continued 
he, here be nobles enow to make you 
rich amends for the peril to body .and 
soul that you have risked in this ad- 
venture. Farewell, friend ; the saints 
speed you, sfiy I ; and when you next 
need aid in your vocation, may they 
send you a better helpmate.” 

worse, sir knight, I defy Zer- 
niboeck himself to provide me,” re- 
turned the Saxon. Natheless, I 
th.ank you for your gay gold pieces, 
St. Dunstan, to speed them with luck, 
to the end whereof I shall make bold 
to spit upon them, saving your presence, 
and shall henceforth look upon Odo, 
the son of Tink, to be a wight of as 
much presence as any burgher in Wil- 
ton, and the first man of his generation 
that ever put gold in his pouch.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

The kin" has writtiMi u hraid letter 
sealed it \>ilh Ids hand. 

Ancient liallad. Sir Patrick Spence. 

Of Matilda’s thoughts, after she had 
satisfied herself that the handsome 
young Norman, had in obedience to 
her commands, actually withdrawn 
himself from the nunnery garden, we 
will say nothing ; doubtless they were 
as self- satisfactory as the consciousness 
of having performed what she con- 
sidered a most imperative act of duty, 
could render them. It might be that 
her breviary book was perused with a 
less fixed attention than was her wont ; 
nor will we take upon ourselves to 
vouch^ that during the vesper service, 
she did not occasionally cast her eyes 
towards the portals of the church, — or 
that her voice sustained its usual solo 
ii^the mass, with its accustomed clear- 
ness and steadiness. 


After the conclusion of the service, 
when the Saxon princesses had retired 
to the abbess's apartment, the Lady 
McTtilda prepared to commence her 
usual evening occupation of transcrib- 
ing, on a fair roll of vellum, the diary 
of the Lady Christiana, setting forth 
in elegant Latin, the acts of charity, 
devotional exercises, pious reflections, 
and celestial visions, tliat had occu))ied 
the holy abbess during the preceding 
day and night. It was with a miml 
somewhat abstracted from her task, 
that the royal novice proceeded, amidst 
a most unaccustomed array of blots 
and blunders, with the wearisome and 
egotistical detail ; nor was she a little 
relieved by the entrance of one of the 
sisterhood, long before she had brought 
a ])eculiarly heavy dream of her holy 
relative, to a happy conclusion. 

Approaching the abbess with all the 
formula due to a reigning princess, the 
nun Elgiva, announced that a monk 
from London, craved instant admittance 
to her presence. The Lady Matilda 
laid down the golden pen with which 
she had been writing, and prepared to 
roll up the voluminous manuscript with 
iui air of unspeakable satisfaction ; but 
the lady abbess settling herself in her 
embroidered crimson velvet chair in 
which she was seated, beneath a canopy 
of cloth of gold, said in an authorita- 
tive manner : — 

“ How now Lady Matilda ! seem the 
celestial dreams and heavenly visitation 
of spirits, which the blessed Virgin has 
vouchsafed to me so light a theme, that 
you should cast aside the pen, even in 
the midst of a sentence of peculiar 
graciousness, and prepare to forego the 
tlie divine employ of perpetuating to 
other days these holy illuminations and 
inspirations — because forsooth, a monk, 
peradventure on some concern of trifling 
moment, craveth access to our presence.* 
Go to, we will not be so unprofitably in- 
terrupted ! Tell him, sister Elgiva, that 
the time he hath chosen, agrees not 
with our leisure — an hour hence, and 
we will admit him to an audience.’* 
Dread lady — holy mother ; — I will 
notify the same to father Wilfred, for 
so the monk calleth himself^” replied 
sister Elgiva, making some steps back- 
ward to the door, and there performing 
a solemn genuflexion. 
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Father Wilfred! hum — that is a 
Saxon name, and sonndeth ri^ht plea- 
sant to oiir ear,'* said the abbess, beck- 
oning: the sister to return ;-—'‘Canst 
tell his business, child ?" 

No, royal lady, he refused to de- 
clare it to other than yourself.’* 

May he not be the bearer,” said 
Matilda anxiously, of the message we 
have so long awaited from my princely 
brother, Edgar of Scotland.” 

Peradventiire it is so in sooth, lady 
niece. God wot our communications 
with our royal relatives are so nar- 
rowly watched by these accursed Nor- 
mans, that we know not from wliat 
quarter they may arrive, nor by wJiat 
messengers to expect them. Therefore, 
after you have finished your Latin ver- 
sion of my diary, we will admit this 
stranger to our ])reseTice.” 

Dearest lady,” said Matilda, ^^will 
it not then be over late to hold confer- 
ence even Avith a holy brother, — for the 
curfeAV bell will have sounded long ere 
that task can be corn])leted 

Ah ! curfew bell,” echoed the ab- 
bess in a tone of wrathful displeasure ; 
“ and is it from the lips of a daughter 
of the royal Athelings, that I hear the 
name of that knell of Saxon liberty 
uttered. Shame on thee, princess ! Art 
thou turned slave to Norman laws, and 
Norman lords ? Not so, thy kinswoman ; 
for by the holy rood, if thy task, which 
it seems to irk thee, no little to per- 
form this night, be not concluded be- 
fore midnight, my fires and torches 
shall blaze, despite of Norman tyranny, 
and Norman tyrants ; ^ And thcij haled 
the light, for their deeds were darh,' ** 
continued she, bending forward, and 
devoutly crossing herself as she re- 
peated the appropriate quotation : then 
resuming her tone of fierce defiance — 

And if this unknown monk be a 
Norman spy, let him report the matter 
at the foot of Henry of Normandy’s 
throne, an he will I — The race of Al- 
fred were not born to bow them to the 
mastery of the bastard born !” 

‘'Were it not better that 1 concluded 
your Grace's diary, after you have given 
audience to this monk ; may be, his 
errand brooks no delay,” replied the 
princess. 

" I can scarcely imagine what affairs 
or tidings, he may have to impart, that 
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can be ot equally high import w’ith the 
matters on wdiich you are engaged. 
Ilowbeit as you are the child of my 
elder sister, I will permit your desire 
to be gratified, and will grant audience 
to this monk before your saintly clerk- 
ship is brought to a close for this even- 
tide. Sister Elgiva, usher the monk 
to our presence fortlnvith, and adver- 
tise him of the reverential manner it 
behoves him to assume, on entering 
our presence. 

Alter a delay of some minutes, the 
monk was introduced into the state 
apartment, which he entered with such 
outward manifestations of ])rofound 
respect and veneration for its noble in- 
mates as evinced that the nun had been 
minute in her instructions to him on 
the subject, and that he had duly pro- 
fitted by the lesson. 

His dress was that of a Cistercian, 
difiering in no respect from that gene- 
rally worn by the brethren of that 
ancient order. His figure was rather 
above the middle-height, and its grace- 
ful proportions were rendered still more 
striking, by the flowing drapery of his 
monastic garments ; but his face was 
shaded by the cowl of his order, which 
he attempted not to raise. The haugVity 
Christiana, returned his reverential sa- 
lutation of bending one knee to the 
ground, by a slight inclination of her 
head — so slight indeed, as to be scarcely 
perceptible. The monk retreated a l*ew 
paces backward, and crossing his hands 
on his bosom, stood in an attitude 
of profound respect, Avaiting till she 
sluudd address him. The abbess pointed 
ill silence to a Ioav stool, covered with 
rich tapestry, and made a sign that he 
should be seated. 

" Not so, holy mother,” said the 
monk, breaking silence. “ It befits not 
a poor Cistercian, the loAvest of his 
<irder, to be seated in the presence of 
the great grand-daughter of the royal 
Ethelred, and her no less royal niece, 
the daughter of the king of Scots.” 

He boAved yet loAver, as he spoke to 
each lady, than he had done at his first 
entrance. 

“ Son,” said the Abbess Christiana, 
somewhat gratified by this homage to 
her dignity ! " you speak the language 
of a true Saxon, but it is with a Nor- 
man tongue.” 

ji 2 
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‘'Blessed St. Edward to speed, royal 
lady were there no Saxons whom the 
distractions of evil times, and the yjeril- 
ous usurpations of the Dane reduced 
to the condition of wanderea-s in France, 
Normandy, and even lands more re- 
mote from their native island, whose 
children beinij born, and passiii;:? their 
earlier years in distant climes, acquired 
a foreign accent so strongly, that their 
speech resembleth not their mother 
tongue.*’ 

“Although your voice may sound 
unmusical to us,*’ replied the abbess ; 
“there is, doubtless, much of truth in 
yopr remark, and I am the more willing 
to admit the same, by reason that I my- 
self was born in exile ; and though I 
sprung of the purest Saxon blood of 
the seed royal, yet have I never yet 
been so fortunate as to overcome the 
accent of the Iluns, which is percepti- 
ble in my speech unto this day.” 

“ Not otherwise, holy lady, than that 
it addeth a grace and dignity which wo 
vainly seek in the speech of island- 
born Saxons,** said the monk. 

The haughty Cliristiana, acknow- 
ledged the comjiliment with a gracious 
inclination, Jind her fair niece cast a 
penetrating glance upon the ready flat- 
terer, as if to enquire how far he had 
compromised his sincerity in his excess 
of courtesy ; but his cowl too much 
overshadowed his features, to permit 
tlieir expression to be perceptible. 

The lady Christiana, being greatly 
conciliated by the courtly manners of 
father Wilfred, condescendi'd to inquin*, 
in a somewhat gracious manner, the 
purport of his visit. 

The monk at this demand, look from 
In’s bosom a fold of vellum, bearing the 
impression of the episcopal seal of Can- 
terbury, and advanced to the footstool 
of the chair of state, in which the royal 
abbess sate, and presented the epistle 
to her on one knee, saying at the same 
time : — 

“ This precious vellum, whereof I 
am the unworthy, but much honoured 
bearer, is addressed to your royal hands, 
most noble Christiana, by the holy and 
reverend primate of England, Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; who send- 
eth his pastoral greetings to you, and 
beseecneth you to give your unpre- 
judiceclr attention to the contents of his 


epistle, which are, he biddeth me de- 
clare, of deep import to the welfare of 
yourself, and of your royal niece, Ma- 
tilda of Scotland.*’ 

Tile brow of the abbess darkened, 
as her eye glanced on tlie archbishop’s 
h*tter, wliich she continued to contem- 
plate for some moments, without at- 
tempting to break the seal, or sever 
the ligature tliat bound it. 

“The name of a Norman primate of 
England, is as odious to a Saxon prin- 
cess, as that of a Norman king,” said 
she, sternly. 

“ Is then the holy Anselm, the first 
Norman who has filled the higli office 
of metrojiolitan, my lady abbess 
asked lather Wilfred. “I wot well,” con- 
tinued he, “ that the saintly Edward, 
promoted Norman Robert, to that high 
office ; and where is the Saxon that 
will affirm aught can be wrong, whicli 
is done after such exalted example.” 

“ What can the spiritual and tempo- 
ral counsellor of Henry of Normandy 
have to communicate to a ])rincess of 
the royal line, wl;ose family suffers 
default' of their right througli usurpers, 
who got the crown by wrong anrl rob- 
bery r* 

“Surely, noble lady, your wrath 
were more justly directed against the 
memory of the ])roud son ol* Earl Ch)d- 
win, wlio dispossessed the Saxon line 
of the Miccession. It was not from the 
race of Alfred, or of Etlielred, that 
the concjuering Norman wrenched the 
sceptre of hhigland, but from the grasp 
of usurping Harold, during whose reign 
the Athclings were exiles, wanderers, 
and beggars.” 

“ Ah ! false priest, davest utter such 
presumptuous insolence ?” exclaimed 
the abbess, flushing crimson deep, and 
starting from her chair with menacing 
gesture. 

“ Nay, fret not mine honoured 
lady, at hearing truth,” said iNIatilda. 
“ Young as I was when I hec iine an 
orphan, I can well remember hearing 
iny mother and mine uncle, the royal 
Athcling, recount the details of their 
adventures, perils, and sorrow^s, when 
in exile ; and the more by this token, 
that my young eyes would overflow 
for very pity, as I listened.” 

“ Aye, liearken to your royal kins- 
woman, my lady abbess,” rejoined 
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father Wilfred ; — she wots well that 
the Normans found not the line of 
Athelin^ on the throne, when they en- 
tered England — rather as your avengers 
than yonv foes/' 

Thou art no less a Norman in 
heart, than in speech, and art, 1 doubt 
me not, well paid for singing thy subtle- 
ties to a tune like that in this presence. 
The bastard William, and his Norsemen 
adventurers, entered England, as the 
avengers of the royal Atlielings, sayest 
thou ? Why, then, in the name of holy 
St. l^unstaii, did they not proceed to 
restore my brotlier Edgar to his just 
rights, after^ they had punished the 
false robber, son of Godwin, who had 
wrest(*d them avv.iy ?** 

“ Softly, lady ; '-oftly,” returned the 
monk ; ‘‘ the Normans, did but follow 
after the practice, w hereby your Saxon 
anc(‘stors got povssossion of the princi- 
palities of the ancient British inliabit- 
auts of this island. Your Saxons came 
hither like a dark cloud of locusts, to 
rescue the Britons out o^' the hands of 
the encroacliing Piets. What the Nor- 
^rnaiis now are to you, so were your 
Saxon forefathers to the British that 
they came to aid ; and thus doth a 
nation in ])rocess of time, change its 
masters and its k:ws ; but ever more is 
the new comer held as the most op- 
pressive, merely because his deeds are 
freshest in men’s memories. What 
were your Saxon ancestors, but inva- 
ders, robbers, and oppressors, and call 
you not your Norman conquerors by 
all these brave epithets ? The talc of 
your rights, and of <)ur wrongs, may 
be briefly told in these words : — A 
mighty robber possessed liimsclf of 
another inun’s property, and held it 
with a strong hancl until one mightier 
than he arose, and with a stronger 
hand still, rent it from the descendants 
of the first ; — thus the ill-gotten spoils 
have passed from one ruffian to ano- 
ther." 

‘‘ Your glozing so])histry is poured 
into an car that iieeds it not,” returned 
the abbess, scornfully. “I wis the 
wily Anselm sent you luther in hopes 
of betraying the blood royal of the 
line of Alfred, into a mean acquiescence 
with the duke of Normandy s usurpa- 
tion, and to insure our quiet submission 
to his yoke ; but tell that priest of 


Baal, that he and his master may thank 
alone the fi’eblencss of our sex, for the 
apparent quiescence of Christiana and 
Matilda Atheling ; and this is the only 
security of the Norman, from seeing 
them assert their rights in battle field/’ 

“ And will the Lady JMatilda, say 
thus?'* inquired the monk, turning 
with some anxiety in his air at the 
Scottish princess. 

'' In good sooth — l^.oly fatlier — my 
thoughts never assumed so warlike a 
position,” replied IMatilda, smiling. I 
have all the feminine timidity, or if my 
huly aunt will have it so, the feeble 
spirit of weak women in my breast; 
and if my noble a'ul right valiant bro- 
ther and king, Edgar of Scotland, feel 
no disposition to dispute the crown of 
England, whicli Henry of Normandy 
wears dc facto, I sec no reason where- 
fore 1 should become a damoscl errant, 
and forsaking distaH' and s])indle, run 
my lancc a tilt against his title.” 

But what if Henry of Normandy, 
should ])rove his grateful sense of your 
lovely feminine moderation, by laying 
tliat cov(‘ted bauble, the diadem of Eng- 
land, at your ieet ; and entreating you, 
royal and beautiful IMatilda, to share it 
witli him, as his well beloved consort,** 
aski‘d the monk. 

The colour flushed over the fair face 
of Matilda, at these words, then fading, 
left her cheek of a marble paleness, as 
she replied. 

I do not consider myself bound to 
give an answer to every foolish query 
that may be proposed by tliose wlio are 
willed to gratify tlieir unauthorized 
curiosity.” 

^‘Craving pardon, most royal Ma- 
tilda, my (|uery was by no means un- 
authorized, as you will ktiow eflsoons, 
when the holy lady abbess shall have 
deigned to peruse the letter of the 
pious Anselm of Canterbury.” 

The lady Christiana, with a look in- 
dicative of n*nch distaste, broke the 
archbisiiop’s seal, and commenced the 
perusal of his epistle. 

The monk eyed from beneath his 
cowl as she read ; Matilda too, not 
wholly uninterested in the contents (d 
the letter, with a varying countenance, 
watched the features of her aunt, as 
she glanced over the writing, but be- 
fore the abbess had read many lines. 
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she flung the scroll contemptuously on 
the ground, exclaiming in a stern high 
voice — 

‘‘ Ilis wife ! I swear by all angels, 
saints, and martyrs, that I would sooner 
see her on her bier, than on his tlirone. 
Aye, and would rather join in singing 
the death masr, over her fair cold 
corpse, than give my consent to the 
blood royal of the Athelings being 
mixed with that of the base-born Nor- 
man spoiler.*’ 

The monk stepped forward in the 
agitation, and confronting the abbess, 
seemed as if about to reply in terms 
of equal disdain to her contemptuous 
commentary on the archbishop's letter, 
but mastering his passion by a strong 
mental effort, he drew from his bosom 
another letter, saying, as he presented 
it to the haughty Christiana, in a voice 
of suppressed emotion : — 

Know you this hand and seal, 
madam ?’* 

Slie cast a glance of cold enquiry 
upon the seal and superscription. 

“ It is the writing of my nephew, 
the king of Scotland,** said she, with 
an air of indifference. 

And if it be,** rejoined the monk ; 
“ it is your duty methinks to read it.'* 
Uly duty,** said she, fiercely ; who 
shall dare to prescribe it to Christiana 
Atheling ? Not the boy Edgar, my sis- 
ter’s son, whom I have whilome dandled 
on my knee ofitimes I wis. What means 
lie by corresponding with me, through 
the agency of a creature belonging to 
the suite of the Norman archbishop.*’ 
If you will please to break the 
seal of his letter, peradventure it may 
afford you the information you desire ; 
and also make you acquainted with his 
will and pleasure on a more important 
subject,*’ responded the monk. 

“ Now marry, master monk, if Edgar 
of Scotland, shall have so far forgotten 
the wrongs of his mother’s house, and 
his title to the English monarchy, 
■which in right of her is vested in his 
own ])erson, as to interpose his autho- 
rity in behalf of this most unnatural 
marriage, 1 will crush his letter be- 
neath iny foot, with as mucli scorn as I 
liave trampled on tliat of the sometime 
Abbot of Bee ; — and I will henceforth 
holdf^him as a stain to our race, and an 
alien from iny affections.” 


Nevertheless, he will not hold you 
excused from reading his letter,” said 
the monk, drily. 

am not his subject, nor am I 
bound to submit to his injunctions,*' 
retorted the abbess. His sister may 
render obedience to his authority, and 
peruse his epistle, if she list ; but from 
the hint I have gathered of its purport, 

I will none of it.” She flung the 
scroll of the king of Scotland to Ma- 
tilda, as she spoke. 

With a faltering hand, Matilda broke 
the seal of her brother's letter, and 
silently read as follows : — 

‘^Health, happiness, and loving greet- 
ing, from Edgar of Scotland, to his 
much honoured and w^ell-beloved kins- 
■woman, the most holy and illustrious 
Lady (Christiana, abbess of Wilton. 

“ Whereas, most loving aunt, the 
dolorous condition of our Saxon friends 
and sometimes subjects t/e jure, in the 
bleeding and distracted realm of Eng- 
land, have been made known to us 
with great lamentations, from divers 
quarters ; and the voice of their mourn- 
ing hath been heard by us — so that our 
innermost heart hath melted with com- 
passion, and our bowels have yc^arned 
over their piteous and calamitous estate, 
— and we were minded to have done 
somewhat notable towards the amelior- 
ation of their miseries ; — if so be the^ 
complexion of the times, and the exi- 
gencies of our affairs in Scotland, had 
permitted us to advance our armies to 
their assistance. 

Howbeit the increased strength of 
the Norman throne, rendering all 
thoughts of restoring the Saxon mo- 
narchy in England, either in our own 
person, or that of any branch of our 
family, a fond imagining, which if 
cherished, might add to the effusion of 
much Christian blood — yea, of that of 
our dearest friends, and most faithful 
adherents, — we, therefore, for the sake 
of -those who love our cause well and 
faithfully, have in our gracious plea- 
sure, consented to put an end to these 
so great distractions, by the immediate 
marriage of Henry of Normandy, king 
of England, dc facto, and by right of 
conquest, with our royal and right well 
beloved sister, Matilda Atheling, now 
dwelling under your care and prudent 
guardianship, in the abbey of Wilton, 
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whom the said king Henry hath de- 
manded of us in marriage, to the end 
that all jarring feuds and hurtful dif- 
ferences, may cease between Normans 
and Saxons, by the happy union of the 
blood of both royal lines, in the issue 
of such marriage, whicJi we pray may 
be numerous and hopeful ; and here- 
with do we pledge ourselves on the 
faith of a Christian prince, and the 
honour of a knight, to renounce what- 
soever right anci claim we may possess 
to the crown of England, in favour of 
our beloved sister, JMatilda. And we 
charge her to yield loyal and clieerful 
obedience to this, our royal will and 
pleasure, by becoming the wedded wife 
of Henry of Normandy, so soon as you 
sliall have prepared Jier for this happy 
change in her condition. 

Farewell, we salute you both, 
(jriven from our royal palace of 8cone, 

this twenty-sixth day of June. 

Witness our hand and seal, 

Ejjgau Rkx.’' 

The letter of her royal brother fell 
from the liand of IMatilda, and she 
bowed her head on the Avriting-table 
before her, w'itlioiit uttering a syllable 
in comment. The pertinacious monk, 
took up the writing, and presented it 
in silence to tlie abbess Christiana. 

The powerful effect which the peru- 
sal of that letter had had on the usually 
calm and unruflled mind of JMatilda, 
inspired the abbess with sufficient cu- 
riosity, to overcome her determination 
of not reailing the communication that 
her nephew liad addressed to her ; — so 
she condescended to take the vellum 
Iroin the hand of father Wilfred, and 
proceeded to examine its contents, but 
when she arrived at the conclusion — 
fire flashed from her eyes — she started 
frian her throned seat, and reared her 
proud form to its utmost height, then 
casting the letter on the floor, she 
treated the royal autograph with no 
more respect, than she had shown to 
that of the archbishop, and waving he^ 
hand for the monk to leave her pre- 
sence, she thundered at the height of 
her powerful voice ; — 

Begone, base slave ! Foul disgrace 
to the name of Saxon (if indeed Saxon 
thou beest), and tell the wily Anselm, 
sometime abbot of Bee, and the boy 
Edgar of Scotland, that Christiana, the 


last of the Athelings, hath trampled on 
their letters, and deems her everlasting 
contempt the most fitting answer to 
them.” 

The monk stood fairly at gaze, and 
for a moment unable to form a reply 
to the holy virago. He looked silently 
from her wrathful vivacity, to the ex- 
pressive but motionless desjiair of Ma- 
tilda, which was visible in her attitude, 
though her face was hidden. He hesi- 
tateil for a moment, and then proceeded 
to say : — 

I will forbear to urge the matter at 
this present time, sitlience the proposal 
of king Henry's alliance is so evilly 
taken ; — but my lord the archbishop, 
Avill be in Wilton in a few hours, and 
he, I misdoubt not, will set this concern 
in a light which will cause you, noble 
JMatilda, to view it, as a mt'ans of rais- 
ing you to the throne of your ancestors, 
as consort of a prince of wlioin fame 
has spoken bright things ; — albeit Ins 
jiraise will better become the lips of the 
wise and venerable primate, than mine." 

He tlien after a low reverence to the 
princess, retired. 

The diary of the abbess Christiana, 
remained unfinished that night ; for 
when the urgency i)!* her aunt had at 
last roused the lady JMatilda, from her 
deep reverie, to her repeated directions 
for the continuation of the journal, she 
replied, that slie was totally incapable 
of committing another sentence to the 
vellum that evening, and rising with an 
air of determination that prevented all 
remonstrance, she immediately left the 
apartment. 

CHAPTER V. 

Was ne’er more wail or sorrow' rife 
Jn Enf^land’s isle, from deatlly strife, 

(Since first her ancient race arose,) 

From blade’s keen edffo, or battle elose.; 

(So they, who ancient books ex|ilore— 

The elders, wise in clerkly lore) 

Sinee first up-ciime from Kastern land. 

The Aiit{lian and the Saxon band, 

When o’er the broad orposind lirino 
They sought the crown of Britain’s line. 

Ancient Saxon Ode, Translated 
by the Hev. J, Tarry. 

Tlie following day being the festival 
of St. John, high mass was performed 
at noon, in the abbey church of Wilton. 
On her entrance, JMatilda speedily re- 
cognized the Norman knight who, ap- 
parently, perfectly unabashed by his 
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late dismissal from tlie nunnery gar- 
den, was seated by the side of the 
bailiff of Wilton, seemingly devoutly 
absorbed in reading from a splendidly 
illuminated missal, bound in richly em- 
broidered velvet, and ornamented with 
golden clas))s, stars, and studs. 

31atilda blushed deeply beneath her 
black veil, when, from the first moment 
of her entrance, she detected his lus- 
trous blue eyes in vigilant observation 
of her every movement, and she intui- 
tively wTfippcd the cumbrous serge yet 
more closely round her, lest her own 
emotion should become visible. 

The Abbess Christiana, notwithstand- 
ing her hostile feelings towards all Nor- 
mans, especially to those of rank and 
warlike character, relaxed so far from 
her national prejudice as to acknow- 
ledge, by a condescending gesture, the 
service that she considered lie had ren- 
dered her and holy church in general, 
hy his manful encounter and valorous 
defeatof an audacious monster, who had 
shown so little sense of her rank, dig- 
nity, and sacred office, as to threaten 
an lissault on her royal person in her 
own canopied stall. 

The knight acknowledged the gra- 
cious inclination of the head, with which 
she honoured him, by a bow so low, 
that the high waving plumes in his cap 
swept the front of her gilded reading- 
desk, then gracefully bending his knee, 
he removed liis glittering cap, and 
said : — 

Holy and revered mother in God, 
I humbly crave your benediction, as 
my reward for the exploit which it was 
my good hap to achieve, in delivering 
this royal virgin, and your sacred self 
from the presumptuous attacks of the 
foul fiend in the loathly form of a huge 
bear. 

The abbess rose from her canopied 
seat, and advancing to the gilded screen 
of curious antique carving and bla/.onry, 
which separated the scats of the nuns 
in the chancel from the rest of the 
church, she ungloved her white and 
jew'clled hands, and placing them upon 
the rich brown curls that parted on the 
fair broad brow of the handsome Nor- 
man knight, she pronounced, with im- 
pressive dignity, the required benedi- 
citc. ^ 

The j^night bowed still more reve- 


rentially, as he rose from his knees, 
casting at the same time, a sidelong 
glance at Matilda, who stood for a mi- 
nute lost in astonishment at the extent 
of his audacity in approaching her so 
daringly, in bis own proper semblance, 
after the scene that had passed between 
them in the nunnery garden on the 
preceding day. 

The service had scarcely concluded, 
when a joyous peal from every steeple 
in Wilton, with the flourish of every 
i instrument then in use, whether wind 
or stringed, together witJi the acclama- 
tions of all ranks and conditions of men, 
announced the arrival of that wise, pi- 
ous, and most deservedly popular pri- 
mate, Anselm, xVrchbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the town. 

The bailiff of Wilton bustled out of 
church, followed by the whole corpora- 
tion, eager to be in time to address the 
distinguished visitor. The service being 
happily brought to a felicitous finis, the 
priest and monks hastened to follow the 
example of the body civic. The con- 
gregation tumbled one over the other, 
in their impatience to vacate tlie church 
in the quickest manner, that they might 
not lose the chance of a peep at so im- 
portant a personage. In short, the sen- 
sation occasioned by the ap])earance of 
his Hatanic Majesty’s siip))osed deputy, 
in the shape of a huge monster, on the 
preceding evening hut one, Avas notl.ing 
in comparison of the present confusion. 

The nuns appeared to be sensibly 
touched by tlie reflection that they had 
no free agency, anti must, perforce, re- 
turn to tlieir consecrated prison, instead 
of rushing forth with the rest of the con- 
gregation to obtain a sight of the re- 
verend primate and premier. 

When the arrival of the archbishop 
was announced at the conclusion of the 
service to the Abbess Christiana, IMa- 
tilda became so much agitated, that her 
emotion Avas scarcely concealed beneath 
the folds of her veil. The Lady Chris- 
tiana .draAving up her commanding fi- 
gure to its lull height turned to depart, 
her w hole deportment and air showing 
plainly that she meditated defiance. 
The knight remained in a few minutes, 
sole occupant of the church, gazing earn- 
estly after the princesses and their sa- 
cred train as they withdrew. 

To the archbishop’s first request for 
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an interview with the lady abbess and 
her royal relative, an abrupt and posi- 
tive refusal was returned by the Lady 
Christiana; but even her haughty spirit 
could not bear her out in opposition to 
the dreaded and all-powerful metro- 
politan. After a few messages had 
been exchanged, she gave up the point, 
and prepared to receive the visit of the 
primate, having first enjoined the pale 
and agitated ]\Iatilda to coudiict herself 
like a true Atheling, t(» protest against 
the Norman alliance, and to plead her 
devotion to the cloister as a last re- 
source, and above all, to appear in the 
dress of her order, and cover herself 
with the consecrated veil. 

When these ]ioints liad been settled, 
the archbisho]), after a longer delay 
th.in the respect due to tlie primate of 
England Avarranted, was admitted into 
the j)resence of the princess. lie was 
attcnd(;d by father Wilfred, and aiiotlier 
monk, likewise in the Cistercian habit ; 
both were closely lmod<‘d. 

Tin* holy and venerable Anselm, no- 
wise unruffled with the disdainful, and 
even liostile reception given him by 
the lady abbe«s, greeted the princesstis 
with a benevolent and courtly grace, 
saying 

I find myself in the honourable 
])resence of the most illustrious Princess 
Christiana, lady abbess of this devout 
sisterhood of nuns.” 

The abbess bow'ed coldly, in acknow- 
ledgment, and the archbishop, turning 
to IMatilda, continued; ‘‘And of her 
n)yal niece, IVIatilda, eldest daugliter 
to the late glorious prince, of pious 
memory, Malcolm Canmorc, King of 
Scots.” 

The abbess bowed again. 

“ Daughter,” said the archbishop to 
Matilda, “ unveil yourself.” 

r\(atilda, with a trembling hand, 
raised the black veil from her face. 
The abbess felt strangely di.sposed to 
issue a counter-order, but forebore, 
wisely coiisidering that it was a less 
perilous matter to defy the English 
king, than to offer resistance to the 
English primate. 

“ Daughter,” said the archbishop, 
looking earnestly on Matilda, “ thou 
art fair of face, and art, I doid)t me 
not, altogether Avell worthy of the high 
station designed for thee, of becoming 


the consort to the most noble Prince 
Henry, King, by the Grace of God, of 
these realms.” 

“ By the help of the author of evil, 
say, rather,” interrupted the abbess, 
wrathfully, her passion in a moment 
surmounting her prudence. 

“ The saints rebuke thee for thy pro- 
fane rejoinder, daughter,” said Anselm, 
gravely : “ I charge thee forthwith to 
take heed to thy Avays, and set a Avatcli 
on the doors of thy tongue, lest the 
})erverse words that ever and anon es- 
cape thee, should bring upon thee cen- 
sure from the church, and suspension 
from thy functions as abbess, not to 
speak of public penaiiee.” 

“ Ah ! censure of the church ! Sus- 
pension from mine office, and ])ublic 
penance, Avithal ! Base Norman })riest, 
darest thou utter Mieh insolent threats 
to the grand-daughter of King Ethel- 
red 

“ *Vye, lady,” returned the archbi- 
shop, sternly ; “ and Avould enforce 
them all, if needful. Therefore, what 
I said before, 1 say again— take heed 
to your Avays.” 

“ Jf, my lord arclibishop, the chief’ 
purport of your visit be to rebuke and 
g«‘iiusay my revered kinswoman, and 
impress still more forcibly on us both, 
the desolate and unprotected state of 
two females, the descendants of the 
royal line that AA’hilonie sAvayed the 
sceptre of these realms, — I must de- 
clare such errand unworthy so holy and 
illustrious a man,” said Matilda. 

‘‘Not so, fair princess; — to enter into 
a nectllcss and most ])aticnce-trying 
contest Avith your lady aunt, so far 
from forming any part of the purport 
of my visit, is a thing that I shall most 
devoutly eschcAv. Yet I think it but a 
poiiit ol Avisdom to restrain her haughty 
temjAer, and intein])erance of tongue, 
in the outset of t)ur conference, lest she 
should say or do aught in this presence 
tliat my j;astoral character will not suf- 
fer me to Avink at. I will now proceed 
to unfold to you, royal Matilda, the bu- 
siness that brought me hither, wliich 
is, that my gracious master, King Hen- 
ry, liaving resolved to compose the un- 
happy contentions between his sub- 
jects, by giving the nation an heir, in 
Avhich the Saxon and Norman line 
shall be united, bus demanded you in 
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marriage oF the King oF Scotland, your 
brother and sovereign, and he, being 
desirous oF entering into the bonds oF 
brotherly love and amity with King 
Henry, and lioping to sec the glories of 
liis maternal line restored in your de- 
scendants, has been pleased to signify 
liis royal will and assent to the said 
marriage, and that you should forth- 
with receive the noble and puissant 
Prince Henry as your lord and hus- 
band. Now, lady, what is your reply }** 

i^Iatilda had risen from her seat, and 
supported herself by the back of her 
chair, while the archbishop was speak- 
ing. Her check, very pale at the com- 
niencr*ment of his address, became of 
the hue of marble when he concluded ; 
and wlien thus urged to yield her con- 
sent to her marriage, the thoughts of 
whicli were more dreadful to her than 
the grave, she turned her swimming 
eyes upon her aunt imploringly ; her 
last hope of escape being through the 
avowed liostility of the Lady Chris- 
tiana to the bridegroom. The appeal 
was not lost. 

Timid, foolish girl, why do you 
not speak for yourself, and allege your 
objectious to ally your pure and truly 
royal blood, with a lineage of base de- 
scent, exclaimed the? haughty abbess. 

Oh ; no, no !” replied iMatilda ; in 
good sooth, such consideration weighs 
but lightly with me ; now Cod forbid 
that 1 should object to Henry of Nor- 
mandy, the shame of his grandmother, 
wliicli was no sin, nor fault of liis.” 

Spoken like a discreet and pious 
m.aiden,*' said the archbishop, ^^and see- 
ing no reasonable impediment can be 
urged against the intended union, it 
only remains for you to signify your 
dutiful acquiescence in the will of your 
royal brother, and to sign the contract 
of betrothment." 

“ The thing may not be/' interrupted 
the abbess ; IMatilda of Scotland, is 
already the bride of heaven, and has 
been a veiled nun in this convent up- 
wards of five years.” 

Will the Lady Matilda aver this 
asked the archbishop. 

' Matilda silently pointed to the sable 
veil she wore. 

The primate changed countenance ; 
h^ looked at Father Wilfred, and Fa- 
ther Wilfred turned to the other Cister- 


cian, and conferred some seconds with 
him in a low anxious whisper. The 
consultation ended by the latter step- 
ping from the background, where he 
and Father Wilfred Jiad hitherto re- 
mained silent, but appareiitly deeply 
interested listeners, and exclaiming in 
a most decisive tone : — 

Lady Abbess of Wilton, I chal- 
lenge the truth of this impediment to 
the marriage of JMatilda of Scotland 
and Henry of Normandy.'* 

“ And I,” answered the abbess, in 
as high a tone ; will maintain it at 
Koine, despite of Henry of Normandy's 
teeth.” 

“ You have no grounds on which to 
found your appeal to the holy see,” said 
the mojik. 

False and presumptuous priest,” 
replied the abbess ; hath she not 
worn the consecrated veil for years, 
within these holy walls 

All mere inasquing and mummery,” 
said the monk, bluntly ; ^^tnsh, tush, 
my Lady Christiana; wot we not well, 
that she wore the veil but as a protection 
from the licence of the Normans ? She 
is no nun, by'r lady ! in token whereof, 
I take this senseless bauble from her 
head, and ])ronoiince her free to become 
the wife of any man, provided only 
that he can win the consent of Edgar 
of Scotland, her brother and sovereign.” 
He finished his somewhat bold spetrch, 
by snatching the black veil from Matil- 
da's head, and flingingiton the ground. 

The higli-born maiden shrunk from 
his near approach ; the indignant blood 
(lushed her fair cheeks, and mounted 
even to her temples ; while the Lady 
Christiana, with greater scorn and re- 
sentment in her tone than Matilda had 
expressed by her look, demanded — 
‘^Who durst be so bold us to lav a 
profane and sacrilegious hand on the 
veil of a princess and a nun professed ?” 

“ Even one who freely exercises a 
.brother's and a sovereign’s right, over 
Matilda Atheling, madam,” replied the 
pretended Cistercian, flinging back his 
cowl, and displaying the handsome fea- 
tures of Edgar, King of Scotland. 

JMatilda, pale and faint, sunk upon 
a seat ; she attempted to speak, but the 
words died away upon her lips, for she 
perceived the wreck of her last hope. 
The Lady Christiana, unable to express 
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the displeasure which her nephew’s 
conduct excited in her bosom, remained 
silently regardin^r the whole party with 
looks of scorn, which required no aux- 
iliaries in words. 

The King of Scotland approached 
his sister, and taking her cold and trem- 
bling hand, exclaimed : — Why, what a 
coil is here, sweet Maude ; one would 
think that I was about to enforce the 
concealment of your charms for life, 
beneath yon murky pall, (here he gave 
the consecrated veil a most unceremo- 
nious kick,) rather than to wed you 
with a young, gallant, and handsome 
man, a king too, by’r lady ! I trow that 
is the only objection you can make to 
our brave cousin, Henry of Normandy.” 

Cousin ! Henry of Normandy !*’ 
slirieked the abbess ; now, by Zerne- 
boeck — ” 

The archbishop crossed himself, with 
a look of horror. INIatilda seemed as 
thougli she could have sunk into the 
earth for very shame. Father Wilfred 
turned away, and smothered a sound of 
risibility, by pressing his monastic robe 
into his mouth, while the King of Scots 
fairly gave way to a long and deliberate 
fit of laughter, so loud and hearty, that 
the vaulted ceiling resounded with his 
mirth. Wlieii, at length, he succeede<l 
in recovering his composure, he be- 
gan ‘ 

1 must say no more, sister mine, 
on the score of a kindred, the very 
mention whereof has caused a holy 
lady abbess, and my much honoured 
aunt, to incur so deadly a sin as profane 
swearing ; and that, mark you, gentles 
all, not by any saint or demon, with 
which the lips of a good Christian 
are w^ont to be familiar — no good or- 
thodox oath, such as one would ex- 
pect from a clergywoman, but by a 
Saxon Pagan fiend, God save the mark ! 
and in the presence of a pious archbi- 
shop, and of a holy monk, wnthal. Yet, 
would I fain, were it only to make 
good my assertion, touching this said 
cousinship with Henry of Normandy, 
(I guess, if I were to name him by his 
proper title, of King of England, I 
should hear the names of Scogula, Thor, 
or Woden, invoked to my great con- 
fusion of countenance,) demand of the 
Lady Christiana Atheling, whether she, 
as well as my beloved mother, be not 


the granddaughter of a Norman prin- 
cess, Phnma, the queen of Ethelred, 
which makes us, I wis, such close kin 
with Henry, that I doubt, IMumlc, you 
must wait patiently till a dispensation 
from the pope can be obtained, before 
you may lawfully enter into the bonds 
of w^edlock with King Henry.” 

“ Erother, dearest brother,” said IMa- 
tilda, in an accent of supplication ; “ do 
not force me into this hated marriage.” 

Tush, tush, maiden, what canst 
thou have to say against it?” 

That I never, never can love King 
Henry.” 

And that, gentle sister, let me tell 
you, is a thing of which you can know 
nought, never havingseen King Henry; 
now, as I have the advantage over you, 
in that particular, I will make bold to 
tell you, that he is a niat(* every way 
wrorthy of you. He is, in the first place, 
the handsomest king in Christendom, 
not even excepting the King of Scots, 
(wlio in favour, too nearly resembleth 
his lovely sister, not to be altogether a 
very goodly personage.) Then, King 
Henry is accounted one of the most va- 
lorous knights, and approved generals 
of this our day. He is courteous in 
his converse, princely in his deportment, 
and eloquent of speech, wdthal. He is 
so able and skilful a politician, that 1 
prefer calling him my friend and bro- 
ther, to having him for my foe. He is 
said to play well on divers instruments, 
and is skilled in the chess ; and last, 
w hich I think least of, though doubt- 
less, it will be no mean commendation 
to your favour, lie is considered tlie 
most learned man of his time, for which, 
;ind diviTs other endowments, (with all 
of wdiich, I trust you will become ac- 
quaint, ere long), he hath acquired the 
sirname of Beauclerc. Ah, ]\laude! 
art not charmed by the rare qualities 
that I have set forth, in thy affianced 
lord?” 

’ “ In sooth, n:y brother, you have 
said enough lf» well convince me that 
1 am not worthy the high honour de- 
signed me ; therefore, I will venture to 
hope, that Henry may find some other 
princess better qualified to receive^ and 
return his regard.” 

" Lady,” said the archbishop, you 
have already heard that the royal Henry 
is desirous of conciliating his Saxon 
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subjects, by forming an alliance with a 
princess of their own beloved race of 
kings.*’ 

“ Then,” replied Matilda^ turning an 
anxious look on her brother's face ; 

might not my sister fulfil this contract, 
by becoming the wife of King Tlciiry, 
in my place ?’* 

Doubtless,” returned King Kdgar; 
she might, if Henry were so willing, 
but he will scarcely consent to the ex- 
change, since you are the elder sister, 
and your issue miglit dispute the crown 
of England, in after days, by right of 
priniogenitiirc.” 

“ Jiut tluit could not bo the case if I 
remained a veiled recluse ; which in 
truth I w'oidd clioose, with all my 
heart, before this hated wedlock. There- 
fore, if my sister ]\Iary *’ 

“ I tell you,** interrupted tlie King 
of Scotland,” that she would esteem 
herself the most fortunate darnosel in 
(’hristendoi\i if Henry could so aQect 
lier ; but it may not be — you are the 
onesj)oken for; therefore, sweet !Maudc, 
gentle ]\Iaude, queen iMaude that must 
be, you are the maiden that slnill be 
wedded to him, by the liglit of our 
lady’s countenance.*' 

“ Oh, this is spoil to you, my dread 
lord, but it is deatli ■ aye, worse than 
death to the hapless victim of your 
despotic will !" said I\Iatilda, bursting 
into tears. 

Listen to me, sister dear,” rejdied 
the King of Scots, changing liis light 
gay tone lor one of impressive earnest- 
ness. You are this day called upon 
to prove the bond of peace between two 
great nations ; you will be to your 
w'retched S.ixon countrymen as the 
dove returning to the ark, when on the 
desolate waters, bearing the olive branch 
of hope and promise : and, like Queen 
Esther of old, you will be the means of 
preserving from death or utter ruin the 
remnant of your people. And are you, 
Matilda, one who would shrink from 
such high duties, from purchasing the 
proud distinction of becoming the guar- 
dian angel of your suffering Saxons, 
even at the price of greater self-sacrifice 
than that to which you are now called.^** 
Matilda while her brother thus spoke, 
raised her lovely eyes from the ground, 
and tiie large tears that hung on their 
long and shadowy lashes diminished 


nought from the expression of lofty 
enthusiasm which they kindled, as he 
proceeded to touch those chords that 
he well knew would vibrate in her no- 
ble heart in the most powerful manner. 

Brother,'* she replied firmly, “ you 
have prevailed. I will receive the Nor- 
man for my husband. And should it 
please Heaven to make me the favoured 
instrument of alleviating tlie woes of 
my people, mine own sorrows shall be 
accounted as dust in the balance." She 
then continued in a less decided tone. 
‘‘ We live not for ourselves alone in this 
chequered and troublous state of ex- 
istence, and even the hard price which 
it costs me to make this sacrifice, shall 
not be regretted or thought too dear, if 
I am llic means of restoring peace to a 
divided nation, and putting an end to 
the miseries of the oppressed Saxons.” 

“ You have well and nobly spolien, 
most royal lady," observed the arch- 
bishop. “ Yet 1 may not readily ima- 
gine that it can cost you much self- 
sacrifice to become ail this ’* 

‘‘And the wife of a young, handsome 
and gallant momireh to boot,” con- 
tinued her brother. 

The princess looked down, and the 
tears sw\dlecl into her eyes again. 

“ There is more in this than meets 
the eye,” said the archbishop. “ 1 am 
an old man, and possess some know- 
ledge in the intricacies of the human 
heart ; in truth, the confessions of some 
of my young penitents have made me 
rather clear-sighted as to the matters 
that ofttiiiics weigh heavily on the 
breasts of gentle ladies." 

“ It were as well, luethinks, my lord 
archbishop, that my sister should con- 
sult you in private as to the cause of 
her trouble,” said the King of Scots. 

“ Father Wilfred,*' answered the 
arclibishop, “is a wise man, and well 
skilled in controversy, and it may be 
that the Lady Matilda will receive 
more consolation in consulting him on 
the secret cause of her reluctance to 
fulfil this marriage tlian from me, of 
w hose age and high rank in the church 
she will peradventure feel apprehen- 
sive.” 

“ Then be it so,” said King Edgar ; 
“ retire, iny sister, to your oratory, and 
make full disclosure to Father Wilfred 
of whatever doubts may still perplex 
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your mind. But, I wot well, it is some 
superstitious scruple rjlatiii" to this 
foolish mummery,” continued he, be- 
stowing a second kick on IMatilda’s 
black veil. 

By all Siiints and angels I will de- 
nounce your sacrilegious conduct at 
Home,” exclaimed the abbess ; and 
whoever shall dare to wed tlie nun 
Matilda, shall incur from the Po))c tlie 
sentence of excommunication for him- 
self, and bring tlio issue of such mar- 
riage under the reproacli of bastardy !” 

Woman,” replied the archbishop 
sternly, your perverse assertions 
oblige me to delay the conclusion of 
these espousals, of happy promise, till 
I shall have cited your royal niece be- 
fore an assembly of ecclesiastics, t(» dis- 
prove publicly the objections which you 
talsely allege as impediments to her 
marriage.” 

Father Wilfred having, in the mean- 
time, entered the oratory with the 
Princess IMatilda, was about to seat 
himself in the confessional chair, but 
.she prevented him by saying : — 

“ Not ,so, holy father ; my full con- 
fession was made but last week to father 
(kmulph, from w’hom I received shrift. 
To you I would but state the cause 
which renders me reluctant to enter 
into the e.state of matrimony with the 
Norman king.” 

Proceed, lady, I am ready to lith 
and listen to your reasons,” replied the 
monk. 

“Alas !” said Matilda, blushing deep- 
ly, and turning away her head to con- 
ceal her confusion ; “ The image of a 
certiin young Norman knight evermore 
intrudes upon my thoughts ; yea, even 
amidst my most pious exercises, and 
troubles me ht'yond measure.” 

“In verity,” replied the monk, “this 
doth look strangely like one of the 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Yet I must know how a 
maiden, wearing the veil of a nun, and 
dwelling within the impenetrable re- 
cesses of a cloister, became acquainted 
with a young Norman knight.” 

“ Father, I trust you will hold me 
blameless of evil intent, when I tell you 
how he presented himself before me — 
first, at vespers in ch arch, where in sooth 
I was more impressed by his noble de- 
meanour and outward beauty of form 


anil comeliness, than became a maiden 
destined for the holy vocation of a 
vowed nun. Furthermore, holy father, 
he greatly exalted himself in my siglit 
by his v.'iliaiitly attacking a huge mon- 
ster, from the kingdom of Sathanas, 
which entered the church during ves- 
])ers ; ami, being rampant for ])rey, 
menaced an ass-iiilt upon my honoured 
aunt, but was defeated and driven tlicnce 
by the puissance of this Norman knight, 
whose image hath since that time been 
ever present to my fantasy.” 

“ Nay, trust me, lady, the idea of a 
person, whom you have beheld but 
once, and never exchanged converse 
with, shall speedily fade from your 
memory, since he Ciin have no hold on 
your aflections.” 

Matilda shook her head. 

“It may be,” continued the monk, 
“ that you have seen him again ?” 

“ Father, I will not disguise the 
truth from you, tlioiigh I blush to own 
that this same valorous knight did al- 
terw%irds enter tin* gardens of the nun- 
nery, by means of a cunning device— 
moved, as he indeed said, by love to 
me.” 

“ So then, lady, it seems that yon 
exchaiig(‘d words with this same hand- 
some knight.” 

“ Father, I did.— Yet blame me not 
severely ; because, on my part, it w'as 
but by way of reprehension for his 
daring deed ; and, so fir IVom listening 
to Ins beguiling and honied words, I 
affected a displeasure that in verily I 
did not feel, and obliged him to depart 
from the gardens, where he might safely 
have tarried without fear of discovery.” 

“ Then regarding this bold attempt, 
your feelings partook not largely of the 
nature of anger 

“ On the contrary, it grieves me to 
confess, that it gave me a secret satis- 
faction originating, doubtless, from the 
sinful vanity of self-approbation, being 
one of the most entangling snares with 
wlijch Sathanas besets our souls.” 

“ Right, fair ih'Ughter ; but it seems 
that his temptations have been nobly 
resisted, since you sternly dismissed 
3^our lover from your presence.” 

“ Alas, alas ! that was but half 
fighting the battle— albeit I dismissed 
him from my presence, I retained his 
image in my thoughts. Aye, and I 
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fear me, treasured it in tlie hidden re- 
cesses of my heart.” 

“ Nevertheless, on mine honour I will 
answer that you will combat and over- 
come this weakness, and meet Kin^ 
Henry at the altar, not only with a safe 
conscience, but with a willing mind.” 

As duty demands the sacrifice,” 
said ]\Iatilda, ^Mt shall be made with 
what cheerfulness I may ,• for I would 
not that King Henry should have the 
pain of knowing that his bride came to 
the altar as a victim ; if indeed, holy 
father, you tliink that I may, with a 
safe conscience, meet him there, and 
pledge him my faith in wedlock, while 
my heart yet beateth too fondly for 
another ?” 

Which remembrance, believe me, 
the endearments and tender love of 
King Henry will speedily efface. You 
are avised that no princess can ever 
hope to wed the man of her choice, 
therefore your royal lord will not ex- 
pect to be the possessor of your affec- 
tions before he shall have won them by 
his courteous and loverlike demeanour, 
after the solemnization of his espousals 
will have given him time to prove his 
regard.” 

“ Then," said Matilda, deeply sigh- 
ing, “ you pronounce my scruples as 
unimportant.” 

“ Perfectly so,” rejoined the monk ; 
^'and declare you free to become the 
wife of King Ilenry forthwith." 

On re-entering the room of state they 
found the Abbess Christiana still vehe- 
mently protesting again.st the marriage 
of her niece with the Norman monarch. 

Well, holy father," said the King 
of Scotland, as the monk Wilfred en- 
tered the apartment, how fares it with 
our gentle sister. Has the maiden con- 
fessed freely to you her scruples of 
conscience E* 

“ Yea, noble prince," replied the 
father, ^^and, by the blessing of our 
lady, I have, I trust, succeeded in over- 
coming her reluctance to this hopeful 
marriage.” 

Matilda,” cried the Abbess Chris- 
tiana rising and speaking with all the 
energy of her nature, you are a lamb 
of my flock, and 1 protest against your 
entering into these sinful bonds ; but 
should you rashly and sinfully wed the 
NoTMinn prince, I will appeal against 


the validity of the marriage, and accuse 
him to the Pope of the crime of sacri- 
legiously espousing a nun.” 

And I,” rejoined the King of Scots, 
aver that she is no nun, but was ever 
designed by her royal sire and myself 
for the holy estate of matrimony." 

“ What saith the young lady herself 
to this (picstion said Father Wilfred. 
Matilda remained silent. 

Lady, did you ever pronounce the 
VOW'S of a nun ?” asked the archbishop. 

Matilda, I forbid you to reply to 
any cpiestion that shall be proposed to 
you w'iihin the bounds of my juris- 
diction,” interposed the abbess. 

“ Then," said the arclibishop, she 
must answ'er in another place. Matilda 
of Scotland I cite you to appear, within 
seven days from this time, before the 
Pope's legate at a general assemblage 
of ecclesiastics, held at London, there 
to answer to this question.” 

She shall neither appear nor an- 
swer, my lord archbishop,” .said the 
abbess. 

Let any one refuse obedience to 
my citation, on peril of excommuni- 
cation,” replied the ])rimate. 

I will be responsible for her ap- 
pearance, my lord ; and, to ensure it, 
w'ill carry her to London myself. Aye, 
since the whole matter is at a stand, 1 
will commence the journey this very 
day. So to horse, my lord archbisho]), 
and I will follow you so soon as my 
sister shall have donned her riding 
tire,” said the King of Scotland. 

She shall not depart from the shel- 
ter of these holy walls into a .sinful 
world." • 

night sorry am I, my lady aunt, 
to oppose and gainsay your wishes and 
behests,” replied King Edgar ; but 
this is a concern of high import ; I claim 
the right both of a brother and a sove- 
reign in this lady, and in virtue of this 
double authority will remove her from 
Wilton Abbey within the hour." 

Then,” said the Lady Christiana, 
I will accompany her myself withal ; 
for I leave not this fairest lamb of my 
fold in the clutches of the wolves of 
Normandy." 

" Is not the presence of her king and 
brother a sufficient guarantee for the 
honour of the Lady IMatilda,” asked 
Father Wilfred. 
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No, master monk, it is not,” an- 
swered the abbess sharply, ‘"since he is 
degenerate enough to enter this realm 
(the sceptre of which is his birth-right) 
as a friend and vassal of the foreign 
tyrant whose base-born father usurped 
his inheritance. Oh ! that I sliould liave 
lived to see this falling off in the son of 
my sister.*' 

“ 1 plainly perceive, mine honoured 
aunt,” said King Edgar, “ that we shall 
agree in nothing save a journey to Lou- 
don. Therefore, my lord archbishop, 
as I said before — To horse !" 

CHAPTER VI. 

“ Plight mo your tVoti) now, Kin^j Tilstincre, 

By lioiivon and your hand ! 

That you will marry mo for your wifo. 

And make me queen of all your land.” 

Ancient Ballad^ King Bstnicrc. 

We will pass over the details of the 
journey to the metropolis, though, 
doubtless, they might have been cu- 
rious enough, could the needful infor- 
mation have been collected from ap- 
proved authority. Suffice it to say, 
that equipages being neither invented 
nor thought of at that time, their tra- 
velling was performed on liorseback, 
after the manner of Chaucer’s pilgrims. 
The abbess and her niece were attended 
by six nuns, the whole of which sacred 
company were closely veiled, and dre.ss- 
ed in their conventual habits. They 
rode on easy pacing palfreys, gentle of 
temper, and obedient to the bit. 

The Archbishop and King of Scots, 
together with Father Wilfred, were 
mounted on metth;d steeds, destriers, as 
they were called in the language of the 
day ; and these they managed with a 
grace and boldness which might have 
suited the steel garb of knighthood, 
rather than the peaceful garments of 
the priesthood. They were followed 
by a large retinue of ecclesiastics and 
lay attendants. 

On the evening of the fifth day, they 
entered London, after a prosperous 
journey, which was performed by easy 
gradations, partly out of consideration 
to the ladies, lest they who had not 
been accustomed to the fatigues of tra- 
velling, should be overcome by pro- 
ceeding at too speedy a pace, and partly 
that the roads, or rather the bridle- 
ways, were not only of so circuitous a 


route, that their eternal angh‘s, elbows, 
and serpentines, added at least a third 
in mensuration to the actual ItMigth of 
the journey, but they were rough, hoh- 
bly, and difficult of passage ; in sliort, 
the very reverse of our smootn-shaven 
turnpike-roads, which might, with less 
fatigue, be travelled on foot, than these 
on liorseback. 

King Edgar would have conducted 
his aunt and sister to the ])alace, in 
Scotland-yard, Westminster, then, for 
th(» first time, prepared for the rec(‘p- 
tion of a royal Scottish visitor at the 
English court ; but the Abbess Chris- 
tiana received the proposal in a nuinncr 
that made her august ncyiliew’s ears 
tingle for half a day at the remem- 
brance of the sharpness and bitterness 
of the language with which she forbade 
him to insult her by such an offer. She 
therefore took up her abode with IMa- 
tilda and the attendant siati*rs, at tlie 
Nunnery of Bermondsey, the lady sii- 
])erior of which was a kinswoman of 
her own, by the right royal bloovl of 
Ethclred. In fine, slie refused, Avitli 
the most ungracious pertinacity, every 
offer of civility and attention that was 
made her by the arcbbisliop, and even 
obliged her niece to decline a visit from 
Henry, who presented himself at the 
convent grate, and prayed for admit- 
tance to his bride elect. Neither would 
she have permitted her, though in Lon- 
don expressly for tliat purpose, to aji- 
pear in the archbishop’s court to an- 
swer his citation, had not the King of 
Scotland, after interposing his authority 
])y message and letter to no purpose, 
appeared himself in person to conduct 
his sister thither ; when, finding all 
opposition useless, the Lady Cliristiana 
declared her intention of accompanying 
them to the archbishop's court, to the 
sore mortification of her royal nephew, 
w'ho dreaded a public display of her 
haughty intemperance of speech and 
manner. 

' There was a strong sensation among 
all present wiien the King of Scots 
appeared in the ecclesiastical court, 
supporting the young and timid recluse, 
who clung to his arm as if for protec- 
tion, and shrunk from observation, even 
when enveloped in her long black veil ; 
but when he led her in front of the 
archbishop’s throne, and removed the 
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(lark drapery tliat concealed alike the 
beauty of her fa(!e and the perfections 
of her form, an universal nniruiur of 
applause, at the loveliness of their fu- 
ture queen, was heard, even in that 
^rave assembly. IMatiUla, looking still 
more charming in hca* blushes and con- 
fusion, stood, with downcast e^a's, in 
silence. 

Maiden V* said the archbishop, 

you have been sought in marriage 
by our sovereign lord the king of this 
land. Sir Henry of Normandy and Eng- 
land, to whom you have been affianced 
by the wise and illustrious prince, Sir 
Edgar, King of Scotland, your lord 
and brother. Hut, inasmuch as your 
aunt, the most royal Lady Christiana, 
Abbess of Wilton, has protested against 
your espousals, alleging that you be 
a nun professed, we charge you, as 
you shall answer it at the great day of 
judgment, to state truly, whether such 
impediment to your marriage doth 
exist." 

Matilda raised her beaming eyes with 
modest dignity, and replied — I have 
been accustomed, from the age of fif- 
teen, to wear the cotisccrated veil, and 
to conform in all respects to the rules 
prescribed to the votarists in the Ab- 
bey of Wilton. It is for you, holy 
fathers, to declare, whether such life 
constitute an impediment to my mar- 
riage." 

“ Holy fathers !" exclaimed the Ab- 
bess Christiana, advancing, “the maiden 
is my near relative, and I arn tlic Su- 
perior of the Abbey of Wilton, where 
she was veiled a nun in her fifteenth 
year ; and I charge ye all, as ye shall 
answer it to his holiness the Pope, and 
at the great and awful judgment day, 
that ye commit not the abominable sa- 
crilege of taking a nun from her clois- 
ter, to unite her in a most profane and 
unholy wedlock, seeing that she is al- 
ready the spouse of Heaven.” 

** It is not the assumption of a con- 
ventual dress and veil that constitutes 
a nun, any more than putting them 
away, can absolve a nun from her 
profession,” observed the archbishop ; 

since a iiiJiid may be a nun that wear- 
eth not the veil and habit of a religious ; 
and another may be no nun, albeit she 
weareth both. The question therefore 
is, w^halher she have, before the altar 


of Cod, and in the presence of a holy 
bisho]), ])ronounced the vows of a con- 
ventual life, and formally renounced 
the world. Lady Matilda of Scotland, 
I call upon you to declare, whether you 
have made such renunciation, and taken 
upon you such vows ?” 

At this critical moment, the doors of 
the hall in which the conclave \vas held 
were thrown open, and there was a cry 
of — Place for oiir lord the king !” 

The entrance of the monarch caused 
but a temporary interruption ; for, in 
that era, everything relating to eccle- 
siastical matters was deemed ol* an im- 
port so solemn, that the affairs of royalty 
itself were deemed as trifling in com- 
parison ; and, when the king had taken 
possession of a chair of state, a very 
little more elevated than that of the 
arclibishop, that »pvimatc again reite- 
rated his question, and called on ivla- 
tilda to declare truly, whetlier she had 
pronounced the vows that bound her 
to observe a life of celibacy and seclusion 
from the world, at tlie time that she 
assumed the consecrated veil in the 
Abbey of Wilton. IMatilda, blushing 
deeply at this question, the more so, 
because she was aware that her afrianced 
husband w^as now present, to whom, 
however, from a natural feeling of de- 
licacy and timidity, she had not ven- 
tured to direct a glance, now raised 
her eyes to reply to this demand of the 
archbishop, and encountered tlie large, 
lustrous eyes of the handsome Norman 
knight, bent on her face with an ex- 
pression of eloquent admiration, love, 
and tender interest. And could it, in- 
deed be, that in the serenely serious 
and majestic personage enthroned be- 
fore her, whose stately brow was sur- 
rounded by the circlet of England’s 
diadem, she saw at once the husband 
she had loatlied and dreaded, and the 
gallant Norman knight, who had as- 
sumed the lowly weeds of a peasant to 
win her love, and who had obtained, as 
we have seen, some slight interest in 
her heart, notwithstanding his auda- 
cious way of wooing. 

Her start, and the yet brighter suf- 
fusion that flushed with vermilion even 
her neck and forehead, and the con- 
scious tears that started in her dark 
blue eyes, as she lowered them beneath 
his ardent gaze, betrayed to the royal 
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lover that he was recognized. But all 
this, though matter for volumes in 
Cupid’s calendar, was the transaction 
of half a minute, and, before a minute 
more had elapsed, Matilda had uttered 
a full, decided, and satisfactory nega- 
tive to the archbishop’s question, and 
directly after heard, with a beating 
heart, the unanimous decision of the 
synod — that no impediment existed 
against her marriage, and that the 
church pronounced her free to be- 
come a wedded wife, and, perhaps, the 
joyful mother of children, who should 
unite the glories and riv.al claims of the 
Norman and Saxon lines. 

Exultation and triumph sate on the 
brow of Henry, as he rose and ad- 
vanced a step forward, to receive and 


re-assure his lovely bride, whom the 
King of Scotland led to the foot of his 
throne, and gracefully preventing the 
act of homage she was about to oifer, 
he impressed his first kiss on her coral 
lips, and whispered — 

"^Was Father Wilfred right when 
he told you that you would meet Henry 
of Normandy at the altar, with a safe 
conscience and a willing mind } or are 
your scruples still immovable.?” 

Oh, heavens !” exclaimed Matilda, 
endeavouring to hide her confusion, by 
concealing her fair face on her brother’s 
shoulder; “and has my confession to 
Father Wilfred been betrayed ?” 

Not so, my lovely queen,” replied 
Henry, with a triumphant smile, “ but 
it was made to the right person.” 


THE VOICE OF THE TRUMPET. 

BY G. R. CARTER. 


The Voice of the Trumpet ! light up the red pyre. 

And wave on the mountains the signal of fire ! 

Let its cresset of crimson empurple the sky, 

And tell to the brave that the battle is nigh. 

The Voice of the Trumpet ! how proudly it told 
Of triumph and fame to our fathers of old ! 

When the banded ranks pour’d from the hills like a flood. 
And the eagle awaited his banquet of blood. 

The Voice of the Trumpet ! its echo imparts 
An impulse sublime to the faintest of hearts : 

It proclaims to the hero a conqueror's wreath ; 

It proclaims to the craven dishonour and death. 

The Voice of the Trumpet ! these mountains i^ave heard 
Their pathless retreats with its melody stirr’d ; 

When the moon, as she rose like a bow o’er the storm, 
Disclosed to the landscape her luminous form. 

The Voice of the Trumpet shall pierce through the gloom 
Which hallows the silent repose of the tomb ; 

And the spirit shall spring from the mouldering sod, 

To the final abode of its Father and God ! 
c — VOL. xni. — ^JULY, 1838. 
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THE BOHEMIAN. A LEGEND. 


BY MISS EMMA 

Oh, beautiful Bohemian ! in the deep 
wilderness, in the leaf-embowered re- 
cesses of the Hartz forest, that lovely 
face has been beheld, which, like a 
blossom bloominpp amid thorns, brought 
a living sense of sweetness wherever it 
was seen. On the banks of the Bhine, 
soft as the melody of its flowing waters, 
was the voice of a song heard, which 
echo lingered awhile to listen to — and 
in verdant pastures, in green-growing 
lawns, the lightning of such an airy 
footstep floated in the dance, gentle as 
the undulation of the winds, light as 
the fallen leaf in its motion, graceful 
and entrancing, as if the figure of Joy 
or Hope, beloved in the visions of 
youth, were there beheld again, en- 
chanting with the beauty and glory of 
nature. But she is gone — she is gone ! 
we behold her no more ! 

Oh, brave and mighty Bohemian ! 
On the rock and on the mountain his 
footstep might be traced ; and, as a 
dark cloud passing before the sunlight, 
such was his stately figure to those who 
saw it. His eye was keen as the ar- 
row which he let fly ; his was the iron 
form of sinew and of strength, the 
woodland cunning and skilful guile 
which held the wild boar of the forest 
at bay, and ^bade the savage beasts of 
the desert crouch before him ! The 
sound of his huntsman's horn was more 
musical than aught else of nature ; his 
presence spoke of power and protection, 
sweet to the heart of woman. He was 
the fleetest foot on the hill, the most 
wily forester of the glade ; but the 
Bohemian is gone! he is known no 
more 1 

It so happened that Runulph, the 
Bohemian, was forester to Duke Lauen- 
dorf, whose territories lay near the 
boundary of the wide expanse of that 
Moravian wilderness which flanks the 
little state and princedom of Bohemia. 
It was that season of blithe action, when 
the nobles of those districts, delighting 
to h^t the wild boar through the hi- 
therto untravelled regions of the forest. 


WHITEHEAD. 

goad the wretched animal to the verge 
of death, and delight in the last strug- 
gle and conflict, which ends in his de- 
struction. This aflTords them that mo- 
mentary triumph which all semi-bar- 
barians experience, when they bow 
down in subjection those creatures of 
the wilderness which custom and na- 
ture have taught them to destroy. 

Fair was the day, and bright sun- 
light was shining in the heavens, when 
the Duke Lauendorf and his huntsmen 
went out to the hunt ; the hollows of 
the forest resounded with the wild cry 
of the pursuers; the chased boar, goad- 
ed by the frenzy of desperation, fought 
bravely, faced boldly the pointed spears 
of his enemies, and, having fought to 
the last dying stroke, he bounded 
through the thick briars and furze of 
the wide woods, leapt into the last open 
glade of the wilderness, and here he 
turned round again, undaunted, in his 
last defence .against the bravest hunts- 
man of the forest that dared to follow 
him — and this was Runulph, the most 
famed amongst woodsmen. Runulph 
looked coldly and sternly upon his 
prey for an instant ; the boar saw those 
unflinching eyes fixed stedfastly on 
him; a moment was over, and the 
spear of the huntsman pierced straight 
through his brain — the animal plunged 
forward and fell at his feet. Ilis con- 
queror smiled, as if in triumph, and 
said to himself, “ There is nothing 
w'hich the brave and noble mind dare 
attempt, but it will succeed and, ere 
he could think further, the rest of the 
huntsmen broke into the glade ; Duke 
Lauendorf was at their head and fore- 
most in the chase, but his favourite 
huntsman was there before him. 

“ Runulph has won the day,” said a 
female voice, more sweet than the 
herdsman's pipe on the hill, heard in 
the calmness of evening ; Runulph is 
the first in the field — the bravest and 
most fortunate of all !” 

It was the beautiful Ella, daughter 
of Duke Lauendorf, who spoke; and 
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those who were assembled, thought 
that tile verdure and loveliness of na- 
ture was more beautiful, only because 
her beautiful countenance gave lustre 
and life to the scene. 

JMost fortunate of any ! Oh, no, 
no !” said llunulph, the huntsman ; 
and, as the last of the troop rode hastily 
into the glen, they beheld Lady Ella 
leaning from her palfrey, to behold, 
still nearer, the person of the woods- 
man, while he, resting on his spear, 
seemed to be dreaming sadly upon his 
destiny of humble servitude and bond- 
age ; he seemed to be doing this ; but, 
no, it was a dream where Lady Ella 
only blessed the vision. lie loved her, 
not only with such fervour as man 
loves woman, but with such energetic 
truth as man or woman may bestow 
upon the one being who is formed to 
be the blessing or the curse of an ex- 
istence. 

Oh, that he were not a woodsman !” 
sighed the gentle Ella. 

will attempt all things, do all 
things, but I will win her,” said Ru- 
nulph ; but his thoughts w'ere inter- 
rupted by another object appearing in 
the glade. 

From one of the further avenues of 
the forest, a young girl, one of the 
‘wandering tribes of the Bohemian 
gipsy, was seen advancing. She was 
clad in romantic attire, in purple, green, 
and scarlet remnants tastefully hung 
together, forming a picturesque, though 
ragged covering, short enough to dis- 
play the leet, the ancle, and part of the 
leg. She wore the long silver ear- 
rings, and silver fillet to bind the hair, 
peculiar to her people and country. 
The looks of the company were di- 
rected towards her, as she now ran, and 
now danced in a measured footstep of 
musical grace, approaching them. It 
was only in the last instant that she 
saw, or recognised them, for, in the 
wild imagination of her nature, she was 
dancing to the melody of the woods, in 
the free joyousness of her heart. But, 
when she saw the duke and his fol- 
lowers, she fell into more soul-breath- 
ing gestures of the dance ; with a wild 
song she accompanied her footsteps ; 
no measure could be more exquisite, 
no music sweeter than that which she 
gave them : — 


Xt 

" Blithe as the wind, 

liCt me dance to the wind. 

And ne'er leave behind. 

Not a shadow behind ; 

As the leaf on the trees. 

Let me bend to its song, 

As a leaf on the breeze. 

Let me float still along. 

That nothing may heed me whenever I die. 
And only the wild wind bequeath me a sigh ! 

" E'en as the ocean, 

J^ree as the ocean. 

With nature's soft motion. 

As the wild waves in motion ; 

As the wild waves flow on 
From slioro unto shore. 

And dance to the sun. 

As it shines evermore. 

Let me roam in the sunlight ; — whenever 1 
die. 

Only the wild waves shall yield me a sigh ! 

" Bright as the sun. 

As the fair smiling sun. 

Whose glory is done 

When the day-time is done : 

Let my life ever be 

Like the sunshine in heaven. 

Which ail men may see. 

Yet scarce know how *tis given ; 

Let me pass like the sunshine, whenever T 
die. 

And only sweet nature lament with a sigh !” 

As the dance of the Bohemian girl 
ended, she dropped her curtsey, and 
stood still. Duke Laiiendorf gazed in- 
quiringly upon her ; his nobles, with 
pleased admiration, even the forester, 
turned aside to behold her beauty, and 
Lady Ella smiled upon her, wondering 
how her own fair face and golden hair 
could ever excite attention, where such 
ebon locks and dark-dreaming eyes 
were ever looked upon. 

Who is the girl asked the proud 
duke. She seems like something to 
be feared ; some creature spoken of in 
our old legends.” 

We shall rue the day we ever met,” 
said she, sorrowfully. 

" She tells fortunes by the stars, my 
lord,” said lluiiulph; ^^and some say 
these witches of the wood speak so 
true, she could have told you who 
would have killed the boar this morn- 
ing, and more besides, too.'' 

The’girl turned round upon the fo- 
rester, and looked upon him with looks 
where love and grief were strangely 
blended. ‘‘ Why" did we ever meet?” 
c 2 
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she cried, wildly. What have the 
humble to do with the proud, or the 
rich with the lowly? Proud baron, 
thy fortunes are fading. Sweet lady, 
your happiness is gone. Bold forester, 
your strength is henceforth as nothing. 
And, for myself! since the stars have 
told me, I have striven to set it aside, 
but in vain.” 

Baron Lauendorf laughed in careless 
laughter as she spoke. The lady smiled 
incredulously. The forester expressed 
his disbelief. 

Come, come, I don’t ask for my- 
self,” said the baron, gaily, “ but what 
is the fate of my daughter ?” 

'"It is linked with my own,” said 
she. 

And mine ?” cried the Bohemian 
forester. 

“ Linked with my own,” she repeated. 
And, before they could say more, she 
broke forth again : — 

Bound and link’d to one another. 

Fast as sister unto brother. 

Held by the dark chain of fate, 

Fver felt and known too late. 

Your sad life is bound to mine, 

My sad days arc held to thine.” 

Lady Ella turned pale at her words, 
but blushed as the gipsy girl ad- 
dressed her. 

" Lady, as twin heart to heart. 

Whom life and sorrow ever part. 

Thou art ever dear to one. 

The woodland's bravest, dearest son. 
And thou lovest him in sooth. 

With deepest love and earnest truth.” 

The lady coloured, and, with well- 
dissembled self-possession, turned her 
horse's head towtards the avenue, and 
motioned to her train to depart. The 
gipsy caught the forester by the cloak, 
and detained him. 

Forest youth, yet, turn away. 

From the fortune of to-day, 

I read that fortune in the sky. 

All you look upon shall die ; 

Your destiny my words shall prove. 

In vain you strive, in vain you love.” 

" A witch in her way, indeed !” said 
the baron, throwing her some money. 

But let go the good forester's cloak, 
he knows more of woodland deeds than 
woodland jargon. Farewell, pretty one, 
and good fortune to yourself : — ^but one 
mor^ance. ” 


The girl struck her castanets toge- 
ther, threw back the wild elfin locks 
that shaded her brow, and began a 
more measured pace of graceful motion, 
wherein the sorrow of love, the regret 
of defeated affection, was so admirably 
depicted, that even the bluff baron un- 
derstood the language of her movement, 
and smiled still more bluffly to conceal 
that he did so. At length she stooped 
forward, and gently bent to the earth : 
this gesture spoke with nature's sweet- 
est eloquence ; it told that the anguish 
of love was lost in despair — so the lady 
and the forester understood it, but, to 
the rest, it seemed like an action of 
adieu. The baron threw her another 
donation. The party slowly and reluc- 
tantly retired, leaving the huntsmen 
bcliind, to twine a hurdle of green 
branches, and carry the dead animal to 
the castle of their lord. 

The Bohemian girl slowly arose from 
the ground, and, with pale and forlorn 
looks of grief, bent her w^ay into the 
shades of the forest. From this fatal 
day, Runulph the forester and the lady 
of his love, were happy no more ; and 
some have said, that a prevailing fate 
followed them. However this may be, 
he dreamed of her that night, and 
she of him ; while the gipsy, in the 
leafy seclusion of the forest, lay down, 
not to sleep ; but, with eyes fixed on 
the dark, she searched out, through the 
overhanging trees, two brightly shining 
stars, and these she began to question ; 
yet, the future comes, and nothing can 
avert it, but dearly did the gipsy girl 
love Runulph the Bohemian, and she 
would save him from his destiny if 
possible. 

More and more, and from day to day, 
the forester loved Lady Ella. If her 
favourite bird flew away from its sweet* 
bondage in her bosom, and fled .^awhile 
back to its native woods, Runulph ’s 
whistle could alone reclaim it, or his 
fleet footsteps follow and lure it back 
again ; he, alone, could tend her in the 
hunt, conduct her steed over steep pre- 
cipices ; in fact, he only could charm, 
in all the gentle ways that manly love 
assumes to please its object; but the 
gipsy followed them with her thoughts 
from hour to hour. 


Twilight was just dawning, the 
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morning star was shining in the hea- and by this she knew that she had read 
vens, when Runulph was preparing for the stars aright. 

the morning hunt. The gipsy was at Oh, let his fite pass away !'* slic 
the gate of the castle, where Runulph cried ; bid it pass away. This is my 
was leaning ; he turned, as the voice of only prayer— my heart-felt prayer — and 
the gipsy greeted him. Jet kind heaven listen !** 

''Night has passed,” said she; ''a But a short moment, and a cry of 
heavy night to me. Oh, Runulph ! terror was heard in the woodland : the 
deep is my love for you \ deep as deep shriek of Lady Jllla followed. In an 
waters, and true as the coming day ; instant, more swift than lightning or 
but the stars forbid it !” %i*'g winds, unchecked by rein or bit, 

" What would you said he, mildly, her horse rushed by, bearing his pre- 
for he could not be unkind to one who cious burden across the forest ; he sped 
only loved him too well. into the open path, and from thence, 

“ Go not to the hunt,” said she ; not towards a frightful precipice frowning 
to the hunt. Better your love should in the distance. The girl started up, 
die, than yoti meet her there. Stay and clasped her hands in minglecl 
here, and the poor gipsy will kneel and agony and supplication. But nothing 
bless you.” written in the stars shall be falsified ! 

" I am forester to Duke Lauendorf,” The bold forester started from an open- 
said he, *' and must go w’hither my fate ing in the glen, and, with the swift 
conducts me. Oh, she is lovely as the foot of manhood, sped by the shorter 
light !” he cried, as he beheld Ella road ; his keen perception discerned 
mounting her steed, prepared to accom- the moment of danger and the method 
pany them. of escape. lie caught the rein of the 

"Lovely as thou art unfortunate!” flying steed: the gipsy saw no more, 
said the girl. " Win a kiss from her " Oh, he shall die I he will die !” she 
lips this day — that kiss shall be thy cried. " From this moment he is lost 
curse. Fly, fly, or perish !” to me for ever!” and she fled back to 

“ I know many men who would fly,” the native woods of her childhood, 
he said, " but then it would be into her " Dear Ella, all is safe!” said the fo- 
arms. Oh! — but why torture me, rester : 'M)e not alarmed.” 
girl ? you see my heart, my feelings, " Runulph ! good, and brave, and 
my folly — desperation. Go! leave kind!” she sighed, and fainted in his 
me !” arms. 

" T'here may be one who loves you " This day ! this day !” cried the Bo- 
as well,” she cried, "but your happi- hemian. "IJappy day !” and he dared 
ness is dearer than her own. Farewell, to press his lips to those lips, the dcar- 
Runulph ! but go not to the hunt.” est in the world to him. 

The forester saw Lady Ella mount The gipsy shuddered in the flir 
her horse ; he thought of the gipsy's woods : she felt his fate was sealed, 
words ; he lingered in doubt and de- It was the happiest moment of the 
spondency ; she smiled, he forgot all Bohemian's life, when, with that kiss, 
further, and followed her to the chase, he awoke to life again the lady of his 
"You will rue the day, madam,” love. And she smiled upon him, and 
said the gipsy, as she passed her on the baoc him win her by manly acts of 
road. bravery and address, for so, many 

The lady again smiled. dames of the proud house of Lauendorf 

" The stars are more powerful than had been won. And, from this time, 

I !” cried the Bohemian, sorrowfully, the Bohemian was favoured by the 
“ The thread of fate is woven, and none proud baron, and the road lay open 
shall break it asunder.” She drew a before him, where he might try his 
circle round where she stood, and then fortunes. 

threw herself on the ground within it. But how was it ? Could the gipsy 
There she lay many a long hour, list- tell why or wherefore ? Secretly and 
ening which way the tramp of horses unseen, the good star of the Bohemian 
and the voice of the huntsmen sounded, forester here forsook him ; and some 
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evil destiny fatal and false in working 
his unhappiness was ever near. His 
hand had lost its power, since it first 
trembled while it touched that of the 
lady Ella; his foot was not so fleet 
since it first followed her ; his eye was 
not so quick and sure in the woodland 
games, since first he learnt to search 
into the beautiful eyes of lier he laved. 
But misfortune spurs the brave to new 
designs and enterprises ; he felt the 
pressing weight of his affection, but he 
resolved to attempt all things. 

]\Ieanwhile, by night and day, in 
sunny times, or stormy weather, the 
gipsy was dreaming over his fate. 
Deep is the love of an untutored crea- 
ture towards the objects of her choice, 
and faithful are her feelings and her 
tears. The Bohemian girl, saw the 
fffture, and vainly did she try to avert 
it. For if, according to the free feel- 
ings of her nature, she loved the song 
of birds, the breathing of winds, the 
sound of waters, the gushing of streams, 
echo on the hills, the sweetness of si- 
lence, how much more did she love 
him, whose footstep in the wilderness 
she had watched since womanhood had 
taught her the name of love. 

“ I have lost my favorite bird again," 
said Ella ? and she added, playfully ; 
“ that bird is the emblem of our house. 
They say if ever it leave the shelter of 
her who protects it, the fortunes of my 
family shall fade and perish." 

“ I will bring it back before the fall 
of noon," said Kunulph ; and he went 
to the forest in quest of it. In vain 
he whistled, or lured, or coaxed ; he 
saw the bird with restless wing flying 
liither and thither, but sought to catch 
it ill vain ; at last, he met the gipsy. 

Kunulph, why seek the bird ?” 
said she. Let it wander back to the 
home of its childhood and be happy 
once more." 

But at that instant a towering hawk 
was seen whirling its high circles in 
the air ; and presently, the little bird 
flew level along the ground, and sought 
safety in Runulph’s bosom. The hawk 
steered its course upward, and was lost 
to the view. 

“ Let the bird perish !" cried the 
gipsy. “Oh, never hold it to your 
heart;" l?ut finding her words un- 
heed^I, she picked up a wild flower 


that he dropt, and wandered away into 
the woods. 

“ I have brought the truant back," 
said tlie forester, as he entered the hall 
of the castle ; “ dear lady, be happy, — 
here is the bird." 

As he spoke, he tendered it to her, 
and his hand touched hers as he offered 
the bird back to her ; but as their 
hands touched, the bird trembled, flut- 
tered its beauteous plumage awhile, and 
fell dead in his grasp. The lady burst 
into tears, the forester drew back. 

It is dead !" he whispered ; “ dead, 
dear Ella, but — but with delight to 
come back to you;" nevertheless, he 
turned chill while speaking. 

“ Poor bird ! Unused to freedom, it 
is dead of fear," she said ; but she was 
cold as death in that instant. 

They both stood and secretly asked, 
if it were sin to love one another ; but 
there was more sorrow than sin in the 
thought, so they parted. But that 
night again, the gipsy stood under the 
broad heavens, and in murmuring ca- 
dence, she spoke what she knew to be 
their feelings and her own ; — 

" Yc stars, ye shining stars above ! 

How is it that yo ever prove. 

So false to those who love ! 

Why not give light. 

Through the deep night. 

And with still steadfast beam the heart love 
requite. 

" But no ; some power is given. 

Vainly twin stars have striven 

To meet together in the fields of heaven. 
And such is woe, — 

Nothing here below. 

Its kindred hearts of truth shall ever know. 

Farewell, ye stars of night, farewell ! 

Your beams life's little story tell. 

And love is held by your enchanted spell. 
As stars on high. 

Shine in the sky. 

So shall true lovers still divided live and 
die." 


“ Who is this forester V* said the 
proud heir of Lauendorf. “ Whatever 
he touches, it falls before him ; where- 
ever he fixes his eye — his eye fixes the 
dart or the bullet ; his hand is subtle in 
all it lights upon. Who is he } If he can 
can conquer me, he shall marry Ella." 

The boy was her younger brother, 
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the heir of the house of Lauendorf ; 
strong in his youth, and brave in the 
power of his strength. 

Runulph/* said he ; “ we will have 
a wrestle together in the great hall of 
my fathers, and if you conquer me, I 
know a lady who will reward you.” 
The young man, majestic in his man- 
hood, stood bravely before the forester, 
and laughed defiance. 

" Sweet boy,” said the kind fores- 
ter, “ we will meet. In that hall, you 
shall take me round the throat in the 
full grapple of your strength, and I 
will lay you gently on the ground, as 
your dear sister might lay a tender 
babe to rest.” 

Ah ! ah !” laughed the boy. 

“ Dear boy,” said the forester ; but 
hark ! I will meet you, nor hurt you 
either.” As he left the castle, the 
gipsy met him. 

''Runulph,” she cried; "Oh, fated 
to be wretched I” 

" Hush,” he said ; " you torture 
me for he was dreaming of Ella. 

" You are going to wrestle with the 
heir of Lauendorf, to-morrow,” said 
she ; “ but beware, beware.” 

" Who told you so,” he cried. 

" Fly from the castle — do all things 
but that;” said she. " Yet, 1 speak in 
vain.” 

" Ella will reward,” he answered ; 
" She, girl, she !” 

"Don’t go — don’t go — don’t go?” 
cried the Bohemian girl, and she clasped 
his knees. 

" I have promised,” he answered. 

" Go, — yes, go win and lose her," 
said she ; and she quitted him. 

On tlie following day, the forester 
and the heir of Lauendorf, met in the 
ancient hall of the castle. The baron 
and his daughter smiled at such boy's 
play, on the part of the forester. 

It seemed that a dead and awful 
twilight gleamed through the arched 
windows of the vaulted chamber ; and 
that the antique portraits of tlieir an- 
cestors frowned terribly and cold from 
their recesses, as if whispering the fate 
of this unlucky moment. 

But the heir of Lauendorf clutched 
his hands, and strained his sinews, and 
raised his young martial figure proudly 
and tauntingly ; but Runulph smiled in 
brotherly love upon him, and smoothed 


his brow. The blood of the proud 
house of Lauendorf, rushed to his tem- 
ples in angry torrents. 

" Now for this game of sport!” cried 
the baron. 

" Only a trial of strength,” said the 
young heir, fiercely. 

"All in brotherlij love,” whispered 
the kind-hearted forester, and he kissed 
the boy’s forehead ; but the heir of 
Lauendorf, clutched him by the throat 
and held him firmly, as if to fling him 
to the ground. 

Ella vStarted to see the strength and 
rage that seemingly held the forester 
fast. 

" Take care, dear boy,” said Ru- 
nulph, " or I shall hurt you ;” and by 
the power of his hold, he lii’ted the 
youth gently from the ground, and 
laid him down on the earth, softly as# 
he might lay some favorite chil# to 
sleep. The forester had kept his word. 

" Look up, speak, speak, dear boy, 
dear brother whispered the forester ; 
and then a cry of horror spoke out the 
fatal truth ; — the face of the young man 
collapsed, a sigh heaved his bosom, — 
he was dead. Runulph heard the shriek 
of his beloved ; hft heard no more, but 
fled from her presence the most ac- 
cursed of men. At midnight he lay 
ill the woods, forlorn, and the outcast 
of hope ; he heard the wild voice of 
the gipsy whispering near him. 

" Are you sleeping in the woods to- 
night, dearest Runulph,” s.aid she? 

" Better be without a home in the wil- 
derness, than follow Ella another day.” 
He sighed, she repeated the sigh. 

The castle of Lauendorf, was no 
longer a scene of festivity, the lady 
was changed and wretched ; the Baron 
saw, and felt that she loved tlie fores* 
ter, and as his grief for his son's death 
.subsided, he knew that there were no 
other means of preserving the life of 
his only surviving child, but by yield- 
ing to this extraordinary attachment. 
Runulph lay concealed in the woods, 
there Ella sought him; and though 
often led astray purposely by the Bo- 
hemian girl, she at length found him 
reclining beneath a steep rock. 

“ You are forgiven,” she cried ; 
"come back to the castle and be 
happy, come back ;” — and she could 
say no more. 
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I am accursed in all things, but in 
thee,” he said. But no, I seek for 
happiness in vain ?” 

Fate shall not pursue you there,*' 
she whispered. 

I have long felt," he sighed ; I 
know that some fearful fate attends me. 
But I will conquer it, and should it 
still pursue me, I here resign all manly 
deeds of woodland warfare. The bow, 
— the club, — the spear,— all I resign ! 
See, dearest. 

So saying, he drew an arrow from 
his belt, tied with a blue ribbon, and 
she herself had given it to liim. 

“ I will never touch weapon again," 
he cried. '' Let it fly to the winds !” 
lie lifted his rustic bow, and shot the 
arrow forth right over the trees, — the 
wind whistled as it flew. The shriek 
(l^)f the Bohemian girl, followed in its 
flight. She came forth from a near 
covert. 

” Did you not hear his dying groan ?" 
she cried. 

“ The last duke of the house of 
Lauendorf is slain. — Thy fate has pur- 
sued thee." 

As she said this, a loud cry was 
heard from the attendants; and pre- 
sently after, the duke supported by his 
servants, crossed their path ; — that fatal 
arrow was in his bosom. 

It is not wiy arrow," cried Hunulph ; 

mine — it is impossible.'? 

It is not his— not his,” gasped Ella ; 
but the blue ribbon belied his words. 
A pause ensued ; horror and grief were 
silent. A whisper told that the old 
man was killed. 

Never mind, gentlemen," said Ella, 
at last ; dear Kunulph has only slain 


my father." She spoke in that voice, 
whose expression is nameless ; but it 
tells of the total overthrow of reason — 
the first frightful evidence of insanity. 

But he breathes," she cried, stooping 
to watch his breath in vain ; or — or 
he has gone to sleep to frighten roe. 
Dear old man ! dear Runulph — so 
she bent and kissed her father, and 
then took Runulph gently in her em- 
brace, and kissed him also. The next 
moment she was struck into stern mad- 
ness, — an image of the ruin of her 
heart. She lived many years after in 
the lone turrets of her castle. For 
Runulph, he looked around, his eyes 
met those of the Bohemian girl — he 
looked no more — but turned away, — 
the gip.sy followed him. 

It was a sweet morning in the midst 
of summer-time. The sun was high 
and bright in the heavens, so that the 
heart of the peasant was joyous. The 
leaves fluttered light to the wind, the 
voice of birds was heard, beautiful 
was the presence of nature on earth 
and in the sky. Some labourers pass- 
ing along beneath the brow of a preci- 
pice, suddenly stopped, and the whole 
current of their feelings was changed. 
There lay the body of the forester ; in 
desperation he had thrown himself from 
the height above, and there he lay 
silent and at peace for ever. His head 
reclined on the bosom of the Bohemian ; 
for there in her love she had followed 
and found him. She sat looking up 
into the daylight, as if looking into 
heaven, for her own spirit which had 
fled there. The Bohemian had died in 
her grief, where she had met her lover 
for the first — the last — the only time. 


GROOM, THE FISHERMAN. 

A TALE ON OUR SOUTHERN SHORE. 


Some years ago, it suits my tale to date, 

(To search the time precise we will not wait) 
A fisherman, and Richard Groom his name. 
Dwelt, with his family of honest fame. 

Close by the sea-side, in a lowly cot, 

A Happy Home, although an humble lot. 

For Virtue proffers that which wealth cannot. 
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'Twas in a bay^ and built upon the beach^ 

So that the surf 'when spent^ would almost reach 
As it flows harmless up^ from where it falls^ 

At every spring-tide fiood, the white- wash’d walls. 
Around the bay, high towering cliffs arose. 

Standing the sea's encroachment to oppose. 

Breast against breast, like fierce contending foes. 

They stood with giant strength, and down their sides. 
Patches, of yellow moss repose, which hides 
Their dark sublimity, and serves to trace 
The mark of Time ; as, in the human face, 

A like delineation may be seen. 

Painting old age upon the youthful mien. 

Or, in the yellow leaf^ once fresh and green. 

Frowning above the sea upon the right. 

Forbidding rocks disdain its boasted might. 

And proudly scowling, stretch far out from shore. 
With the wild waters waging endless war ; 

Backward they mount the cliff, with frequent rise 
Ascending step-like, round whose summit flies 
The sea-gull, uttering unmeaning cries. 

Frequent is heard the harsh and piercing shriek. 
Causing each cleft, and hollow place to speak 
The shrill lament unfelt, with harsh intone. 
Distinguish’d from the ocean* s stifled moan ; 

How strange the chorus that salutes the ear, 

IMingling a secret joy with conscious fear. 

As though some power to reverence were near. 

The foaming water’s roar, the sea-gull’s wail, 

TJie hollow-speaking clefts, the whistling gale. 
Combine to form the strangely savage sound 
That in the bay so constantly is found. 

By music such as this the air is stirr’d. 

And man has pass’d away, and the wild bird. 

Yet others live and still it may be heard. 

Groom and his family were only four. 

Himself, his wife, two sons, he had one more. 

Who left his home some ten or twelve years since. 

To be, he said, “ a beggar, or a prince ! ” 
lie said he would, they therefore let him go — 

And now believed him dead, but did not know. 

Not having heard of him for 'weal or woe. 

Groom was, as said before, an honest man. 

And never deviated from his plan ; 

Which it would seem he had adopted long, 

(For to the principle he held so strong ;) 

This was, before he spoke, he always thought 
Twice ; so that all he said came out well wrought. 
Which it were well if many more were taught. 
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I mention this, because if all did so, 

We should assuredly much wiser grow ; 

For with this principle once well adopted, 

Why, all we heard, would first be well concocted ; 
Instead of which all care is now neglected. 

And our good organs often are affected. 

As nature- surely could not have expected. 

Groom and his Kate were called a happy pair. 

He was right hearty — she as kind as fair : — 

Yet *tis not strange that they so well agreed. 

Since both were ready to concede ; 

He loved her gentle form, and gentler heart, 

Two much one word or glance unkind to dart. 

That could or pain or shade of grief impart. 

And Kate loved him, because he loved her so. 

Woman is tuned to love, if love man show ; 

But if not tended, as the fairest flower 
Exposed, will often perish in an hour : 

And their two sons loved them, and one another. 
Because their father so much loved their mother ; 

And the sole name each bore to each, was ‘‘ brother." 

One early mom — now, boys,” cried Richard Groom, 
Night in the day has once more found its tomb. 

The lively morning breeze is all awake, 

Let*s to the boat again our prey to take.” 

All ready father,” both the lads return'd. 

For much they loved the calling they had learn'd. 
Seeking the briny ocean unconcerned. 

Down the sand beach they go, and launch the boat 
In which so oft before they’d been afloat ; 

“ The sky is nicely clear,” young Richard said ; 

“ Scarcely a cloud is hanging overhead. 

The misty morning haze is all away. 

The gull is early from its nest astray. 

To us, the well-known sign of— fair to-day,” 

** Aye, aye, my son, your right, ’tis so, indeed, 

That is the book I’d always have you read. 

And as you read it in the early morn. 

Think upon him that writes, that sends the dawn. 

That lends us life and all we have— joy, health. 

More worth to man than lockers full of wealth 
Although ’twere honest gain’d, and not by stealth. 

Each heart was light, for cheering was the morn ; 
Gaily, along, the frothy waves are borne, 

The boat is launch’d, the parting farewell given, 

And Kate commends them once again to heaven. 

The sail is up, she dances o’er the wave. 

Soon rounds the point — ^poor Kate, returning, gave 
A sigh, to shield them from a watery grave. 
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There is a channel for each mortal made^ 

Through which, at liberty, he seems to wade ; 

But strangely various must be the length 

Some journey through and end with untired strength ; 

Whilst others, so much longer is their way. 

Before 'tis pass’d, find all* their strength decay. 

Yet still, to end, must totter many a day. 

That morning fair, in health, this little crew. 

Went from their home, nor thought of danger knew ; 

The only pain that passed across their mind 
Was, leaving her so much beloved behind ; — 

But noon day came, and Kate stood on the shore. 
Searching with tear-dimm'd eye the ocean o’er. 

And eve, and night, but, no ; — ^they came no more. 

The morning came, but oh, how changed was she, 

Kate that so kind and gentle used to be ; — 

And night again, and then once more the morn. 

Her hair hung wild, her gown to t<itters torn ; 

Cover’d with sand and wet, she thus was found. 

And as each wondering neighbour drew around, 

She laugh’d, and told them they were all three drown’d. 

But when they vainly thought to soothe her grief, 

Telling her — rest would give her mind relief ; 

And raised her up, to bear her from the beach. 

They trembled at her wild unearthly screech. 

'Twas the best sound she lived on earth to tell, 

A lifeless corpse upon the sand she fell. 

Whilst still the air retained her dying yell. 

Thus pass’d away, from this mysterious life. 

Two sons, and father, — thus the much loved wife ; 

No monument exists to tell their tale. 

And in the bay, the same wild sounds prevail ; 

Yet having heard the mournful story told. 

The liollow rocks again the same unfold. 

Though time has many seasons onward roll'd. 

H. C. 


TO 


Thy smile ! it hovers round my memory. 

Thy cheek’s fair hue divinely glowing. 

Thy ruby mouth, thy eyes of jet. 

Around on all thy light bestowing. 

Oh ! who can look on such a form. 

So nobly fair, so soflly tender. 

And wish not that no earthly storm 

May dim such sweet, such fragile splendour. 
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THE ENVIED PRIME MINISTER. 


When Iskander, all-conquering Em- 
peror of the Greeks, subjugated India, 
the most powerful of the kings to which 
that country was submitted, was called 
Phour/* or " Pour.” The regal autho- 
rity of this prince extended over the 
numerous nations inhabiting those im- 
mense regions, and the kings by whom 
they were governed, each of whom 
though reigning supreme in his state, 
was himself but the mere subject and 
dependant of Phour, the great monarch 
of the east. Two great oceans, inac- 
cessible mountains, and uninhabited 
deserts, were the sole boundaries of 
his vast empire, to which, the only 
approach was through the provin- 
ces bordering Persia. Notwithstanding 
these almost insurmountable barriers, 
and the innumerable forces collected 
beneath his banners, Phour the re- 
doubtable, after having fought with 
great bravery and valour, was van- 
quished by Iskander, .and obliged 
to acknowledge himself tributary to 
him. His conqueror, who viewed 
Phour’s courageous resistance with ad- 
miration, so far from depriving him of 
his crown, confirmed to him the pos- 
session of it, and bestowed on him the 
most honourable marks of friendshij). 
Phour’s reign was long and peaceable; 
and he survived the formidable con- 
queror, under whose sway fate seemed 
to have decreed that the splendour of his 
power should have been for a brief while 
eclipsed. At his death, his son Phour- 
Zadek succeeded to the throne of India, 
which he found consolidated by a pro- 
longed and blessed peace. The vassals, 
by their submissive obedience, gave no 
cause for uneasiness, wisely supporting 
and indeed loving the government by 
whom they were protected ; commerce 
flourished, plenty reigned everywhere, 
and while the wealthy possessed the 
me^ns of indulging in their most ex- 
pensive fancies and luxurious habits, 
the poor were never destitute of bread, 
and their industry furnished them the 
means of procuring those indulgencies 
in which tl)eir moderate inclinations led 
them^to delight. All were indeed 


happy in India, wlio owed her prevail- 
ing felicity to the wisdom of her go- 
vernment ; the administration of which 
was shared and divided between a con- 
siderable number of viziers, each hold- 
ing a separate employment, with dis- 
tinct duties, and chosen from among 
those who were considered to possess 
the greatest talent and information. At 
the head was the grand vizier, or prime 
minister, whose business it was to give 
impulse to the movements of the central 
party — to regulate the general adminis- 
tration — to examine and revise the dif- 
ferent proceedings of the under viziers 
— to preside at their decrees — and in 
fact, to hold with firmness the reins of 
the empire, the care of which devolved 
to him, and to rule with wisdom and 
discretion the governors and thegovern- 
ed. The title derived from his high em- 
ployment had, after a lengthened con- 
tinuance, become his surname ; and he 
was no longer known by any other 
than that of Om.ad-ed-doulah,” which 
interpreted, means the pillar op 
THE STATE,” of wluch cognomcii he 
had long proved himself deserving. 
Son of one of the second class of 
viziers, he had himself been created 
one at a very early period of his ex- 
istence. Ilis zeal and activity, added 
to his deep and varied information, had 
attracted the attention of King Phour, 
predecessor and fatherof Phour-Zadek; 
which monarcli, appreciating the advan- 
tages to be derived from the assistance 
of so valuable a minister, had pro- 
moted him rapidly, and scrupled not 
to invest him with the highest autho- 
rity, namely, that of directing the whole 
government of his immense empire. 
Thus ere Omad had attained the prime 
of life, he was in the enjoyment of the 
full, confidence and favour of his royal 
master, and at the head of the whole 
body of viziers. His conduct in this 
exalted situation was such as to confirm 
the hopes entertained of him previous 
to his being raised to it ; and when 
King Phour died, his successor, Phour- 
Zadeh, had rightly and wisely deter- 
mined he could not do better than 
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grant to this prime minister (grown 
gray in the service of the state^) the 
same confidence and power with which 
his father had honoured him. Thus 
India had changed its sovereign with- 
out experiencing any alteration in tlie"^ 
administration of affairs ; but however 
deserving a preference thus long con- 
tinued, it nevertheless failed not (owing 
perhaps to this very circumstance,) to 
excite the envy and jealousy of tlie other 
ministers ; their pride would not allow 
them to forget that they had formerly 
known, in an inferior rank to them- 
selves, him, who now raised far above 
them, intimated to them the will of the 
sovereign, and made them amenable to 
his own commands. The envious are 
rarely governed by the laws of reason, 
or if they are, fhey reason badly ; they 
are more especially averse to acknow- 
ledge that in their own inferior moral 
qualifications, and the incontestably 
eminent and superior advantages of a 
rival, exist the true causes of his eleva- 
tion, and of their own intolerable linger- 
ing in situations of subordinate dignity. 
These fits of petty jealousy had ac- 
cordingly no sooner entered the hearts 
of the viziers, than it speedily gave 
birth to the most hateful feelings; as 
also the perfidious design of overthrow- 
ing and ruining the object of their in- 
creasing abhorrence. What price would 
they not have given for sudden hos- 
tilities, which by devastating the coun- 
try, could have furnished them with 
the opportunity, in the midst of the 
general dismay (so long desired,) of in- 
volving Omad in some hidden snare. 
They hoped to take advantage of, or 
even provoke a favourable moment, by 
some subtle artifice, to decoy the prime 
minister into a criminal mistake, which 
in compromising the safety of their 
prince, would render him hostile to- 
ward his minister, and induce him to 
withdraw his countenance from one 
whom he would have every cause to 
think guilty. Their evil hopes were 
however deceived ; no external enemy 
dared attack the flourishing empire of 
India, or disturb the happiness of its 
inhabitants, against which therefore 
its internal enemies vainly conspired. 
Fruitlessly did they successively at- 
tempt many other equally invidious 
projects, yet all their senemes were 


frustrated by prudence and equity of 
conduct on the part of Omad, whose 
chief secret in governing consisted in 
ever following simply the dictates of 
justice and probity: — law and reason 
guided him indeed in all his proceed- 
ings, and with such pilots he never 
went astray. Tlie nets, therefore, laid 
by perfidy and fraud had little chance 
to ensnare him in a path with the wind- 
ings of which they were so ignorant. 
The bramins likewise fostered in their 
bosoms the most inveterate dislike to- 
wards the head vizier, in such manner 
as men of wicked inclinations reiidily 
combine and conspire together to over- 
turn the good ; they therefore quickly 
penetrated each others wishes, and hav- 
ing marked the common enemy, each 
wished so ardently to put aside, and 
fully ascertained each others sentiments, 
they leagued together to destroy the 
amiable and upright Omad. Having 
exhausted every resource of their crafty 
imaginations — having successively em- 
braced and rejected numberless pro- 
jects — they at last fixed upon one which 
they considered was fitting the pur- 
pose, and fondly anticipated its com- 
plete success. 

Twenty years had at this time elapsed 
since the demise of King Phor ; neverthe- 
less, when one day his son Phour-Zadeh 
went to visit the place of his interment, 
he discovered upon his very grave a 
letter written in his father’s name, the 
characters of which were so skilfully 
imitated by some expert forger, that 
they appeared incontestably his. The 
letter ran thus : — 

Phour, Monarch of the Indies, So^ 
vereign of the East, Lord of the Two 
Seas, the Sun of Justice, and the Star of 
Power, to his son Phour^-Zadeh, whose do~ 
minion extends from one ocean to the other, 
J'i'om the point of the sun's rising to that 
where he sets; Salutation, Prosperity, 
and a long and glorious reign : Know, 
oh, my beloved son ! that the place of my 
abode is to m--: one of dreariness and soli- 
tude, where I have found neither friend 
nor acquaintance ; my soul is a prey to 
the most intolerable uneasiness, and de- 
prived of all society that might mitigate 
or dispel it, I feel the wei^t of misery 
and suffering caused by such utter iso- 
lation, momentarily increasing ; oh, my 
son ! my dear son / you will hear your 
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father's voice, and hasten to his assui^ 
ance ; among my state ministers there 
was one whom I ever jircferrcd to the 
rest, towards whom I was always singu^ 
larly attracted ; I poured down honours 
upon him, arid confided to him the go^ 
vernment of my vast territories ; I have 
been informed, my son, that you follow in 
your father's steps, and treat him with 
the same confidence which I ever did, 
and that my prime minister continues 
yours: After such long and laborious 
service, it is however but Just and fair 
he should at length repose frcm his fa- 
tiguing career ; his advanced age and my 
great friendship for him, render him de- 
serving of this favour. Oh ! my son 
send thy father's old friend to him, that 
through his affectionate attentions and 
care, and his agreeable and amusing con- 
vcrsalion, he may break the monotony of 
existence; I cannot dispense with his 
presence, and shall expect him the last 
day of this moon*' 

This letter greatly affected Phour-Za- 
dek. The oftencr he read it, the more 
convinced he became that the writing 
was his father’s, and that it had most as- 
suredly been traced by his own hand, and 
he would have considered himself highly 
culpable in either refusing his request, 
or even delaying to attend to his father's 
mandate immediately. He therefore sent 
for Oinad, communicated his fiither’s in- 
tentions to him j testified his own deep 
and sincere regret at being thus neces- 
sitated to part with him, at the same 
time intimating his desire that he should 
hold himself in readiness by the day 
fixed upon to undertake the journey 
required of him by the extraordinary 
express from his father. Omad made 
a respectful obeisance to his sovereign, 
expressing the pleasure he should ex- 
perience in once again beholding his for- 
mer master, as likewise the gratitude 
he felt for the signal and unheard of 
favor he had conferred in thus par- 
ticularly selecting him. He added, 
he should lose no time in giving all the 
necessary directions, in order that Iiis 
departure for the next world might 
meet with no impediment when the ex- 
act moment arrived at which he should 
apparently be so impatiently expected 
there. The bramins and the viziers 
awaited in silence the issue of their plot 
against Omad, and congratulated them- 


selves upon having discovered the 
means of entangling him in a net, so 
firmly woven, that neither his utmost 
wisdom nor prudence could extricate 
him from it. 

The vizier did not appear at all 
conscious of the treacherous part en- 
acted against him, and nothing was 
talked of at court, and throughout the 
whole city, but the immense prepara- 
tion he was making for the erection of 
the large and magnificent funeral pile 
into which he intended to fling him- 
self, incompliance with the commands of 
the two kings, Phour and Phour-Zadek ; 
and he listened unmoved, and even 
with apparent satisfaction, to the per- 
fidious and obsequious felicitations 
which the serpent instigators of his 
ruin failed not to offe# him. On the 
day indicated, the splendid pile was com- 
pleted, and the fire and combustibles 
placed on it in presence of the whole 
court of assembled ministers and bra- 
mins. The grand vizier, arrayed in his 
official garb, received the last orders of 
Phour-Zadek, as also a mission for his 
father Phour ; and amidst the din of 
instruments, and the tumult of unani- 
mous acclamations, he precipitated him- 
self into the bosom of the flames. 

Omad, indeed, when listening to the 
singular communication with which his 
master had honoured him, two quickly 
saw by whom the blow that thus so 
unexpectedly and so successfully as- 
sailed him had been dealt ; but he 
deemed it prudent to yield to the storm 
he could neither avert nor resist, and 
to seek shelter from it in that prudence 
and intelligence which had already pre- 
served him from so many snares. 

In a retired part of his palace was 
the entrance to a subterraneous passage, 
known to none but himself, which se- 
cret he had ever studiou.sly concealed, 
from the notion that it might some day 
prove serviceable to him under circum- 
stances which he could then scarcely 
foresee. Calling together several slaves, 
upon whose devotedness and fidelity 
he could place implicit reliance, he or- 
dered this passage to be nicely cleaned 
and swept. This defile, dug in the 
solid rock, was of considerable length, 
and after repeated windings, conducted 
to ruins, situated at some distance from 
the city. It was over these same ruins 
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that Omacl had constructed his superb 
funeral pile; its circumference was 
enormous and its elevation considerable, 
but the wood was so ingeniously placed 
as to encircle an extensive aperture, 
perfectly imperceptible from without, 
a large and thick stone slab artistically 
poized and in such manner as to yield 
to the slightest effort. This was fitted 
to the entrance of the cavern, serving 
the purpose of a door, which when 
lowered upon the opening, closed it 
hermetically. The grand vizier, in pre- 
cipitating himself into the burning pile, 
had cleared in his leap the external en- 
closure, and immediately concealed 
from the gaze of the spectators by the 
volume of flame that surrounded him, 
he easily reached the opening to this 
propitious cavern, and the slab instantly 
closed above his head. In this secure and 
unknown retreat (previously stocked 
with such furniture and provisions as 
Omad had deemed to be requisite,) he 
remained four whole months ; in the 
course of which period a curious adven- 
ture befel him, which changed the dis- 
grace fate had cast upon him into the 
greatest good fortune. 

One day, to divert his thoughts, as 
he was exploring the more distant 
and sequestred parts of the labyrinth 
formed by the various branches of the 
cavern, he was surprised to hear near 
him a slight hissing sound, the repeti- 
tion of which commanded attention. 
Carefully concealing the torch which 
lighted him behind a prqjection of the 
rock, he resolved, by this dim light, to 
discover the cause of this extraordinary 
noise. Ere long be observed the head 
of a serpent peer through the cleft of a 
rock, which had before been unper- 
ceived by him— now it glided along a 
narrow chasm with much timidity and 
great precaution. Immediately sum- 
moning those he had retained to wait 
upon him during his concealment, he 
made them enlarge the crevice through 
which the snake had disappeared, and 
remove such portions of rock as pre- 
vented their proceeding further. This 
was a long and a difficult task to accom- 
plish, but at length they gained access 
to a second cavern, which was far more 
spacious than the first, and which had 
no other ingress than that they had 


just made. This cavern, where they in 
vain sought the serpent that had caused 
its discovery, was completely filled with 
extraordinary and wonderful treasure — 
to such extent indeed, that they must have 
evidently belonged to some powerful 
monarchs who reigned in India in times 
long passed ; there were heaps of gold, 
of silver, and of precious stones, far 
more abundant than were the riches 
of the whole empire, could they have 
been accumulated together into one spot. 
Omad returned fervent thanks to provi- 
dence, which, in covering him with its 
shield, not only had preserved him from 
the rage of his enemies, but had turned 
into benefits the very evils and mischief 
their perfidious jealousy had concocted 
against his peace and safety, 

During the period of Ornad's retreat, 
more than one remarkable event had 
happened in India ; the tributary kings 
and the influenti::! subjects of the em- 
pire, no longer restrained by the wise and 
severe justice of Omad, imagined that 
they might, without fear, throw aside 
the yoke by which they felt themselves 
to be oppressed, and they refused any 
longer to submit to the authority and 
dominion of Phour-Zadek. The ene- 
mies from without failed not to take 
advantage of these civil disturbances, 
and seized this opportunity of attacking 
those provinces which lay nighest to 
their own frontiers. Tumult now reigned 
within and without, and the treasures 
of the state were vainly expended in 
raising armies. Ere the fourth month 
had expired, the monarch was destitute 
of resources, and thereupon nearly de- 
serted by the troops, whom he could no 
longer pay ; and was thereby exposed to 
the attacks of new and numerous foes, 
who had risen against him since the 
disappearance of the prime minister— 
the pillar of the state. 

Phour-Zadek was seated in his di- 
van listening to the perfidious advice of 
Jiis counsellors, seeking in vain with 
them a means assuaging the terrible 
storm their prejudiced suggestions had 
so imprudently raised — no way of escape 
opened itself to them. Each of the 
ministers, now brought to a sense of 
his desperate condition, maintained a 
mouniful and distressing silence — when 
suddenly the door of the council cham- 
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ber opened^ and the prime minister, 
whose death all had supposed they had 
witnessed, and whose fktal absence all, 
even to his enemies, now deeply re- 
gretted, appeared before them, wearing 
the same habiliments as on the day of 
his departure, when he had cast him- 
self on the burning pile. He advanced 
with gravity to the foot of the throne- 
raised, with both his hands to his fore- 
head (which he inclined respectfully,) 
a packet enclosed in a cloth of gold, and 
delivered it with much ceremony to his 
sovereign. Stupided, and unable to 
comprehend the wonderful apparition 
of a man who had certainly perished 
before his eyes, Phour-Zadek hastened 
to open the dispatches which the prime 
minister, who had returned from the 
other world, had brought him ; and 
read these words, written as was the first 
letter, with his father’s own hand : — 

“ Oh ! my son, my dear son ! I feel too 
deep an interest in the welfare of my own 
offspring, and the crown you inherit from 
me, not to have learned the sad extremis 
ties to which you are reduced, and of 
which I bitterly reproach myself as be- 
ing the original cause, through the in- 
considerate request I addressed to you ; 
I lose no time in sendmg back to you the 
minister whose unwearying care, and 
watchful attention, are so necessary to 
your happiness and that of my people; 
it is time his presence should re-establish 
order, and remedy the evils arising from 
his fatal absence : Your resources are 
expended, your treasury emptied, your 
army unrequited and on the eve of aban- 
doning your colours. All shall be re- 
trieved. I have remitted to my friend 
Omad, for your use, the treasures hoarded 
by the emperors of our ancient race, pro- • 
bably through a foresight of the unfor- 
tunate situation into which the redoubted 
empire of India would one day be 
plunged: But oh, my son ! while you are 
ben^tting by the wisdom and prudence 


of the cnlighlened minister, of whom I will 
never again deprive you, forget mt the 
depression under which I labour, — dis- 
patch to me without delay the whole body 
of ministers and bramins, — the number of 
these illustrious personages, in enlivening 
my solitude, will doubtlessly furnish me 
the amusement I can no longer dispense 
with.’' 

Phour-Zadeh kissed with gratitude 
his father’s letter, and unwilling to 
delay for his father every enjoyment 
in his power to procure him, he ordered 
that the expedition of bramins find mi- 
nisters to the other world should take 
place immediately. These, amazed, 
confounded, downcast, perceived in- 
stinctively that they were the dupes of 
their own stratagem, and caught in the 
nets of their own weaving ; and that in 
endeavouring to destroy tlie object of 
their envy, their silly machinations had 
served no other purpose than that of 
causing themselves to become his cer- 
tain prey. They dared not make any 
objection, and within a few hours after- 
wards, another funeral pile, prepared 
by the king's orders, consumed every 
one of them. The immense treasures, 
so miraculously discovered, were trans- 
ferred into the royal coffers, and the 
soldiers well remunerated, congregated 
from all parts of the kingdom to de- 
fend their master's throne ; the exter- 
nal enemies sued for peace, and the 
rebels and the revolted provinces hast- 
ened to offer their submission. Omad 
once again held the reins of govern- 
ment, fearless of any future intrigues ; 
and Phour-Zadek reigned under the 
happiest auspices, which continued long 
after Omad-ed-doulah had really ceased 
to exist.* 


• King Phour, defeated l)y Iskander, was 7n 
fact Porus, conquered by Alexander tlie Great, 
who confirmed his empire to him. 
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CONTEMPLATIONS ON CHURCH YARDS. -No. I 
A VILLAGE CHURCH. 


How sweet anti solemn all alone. 

With rovoreiitl step IVom stone to stone, 
In a small village eliurehyartl lying, 

O’er intervening flowers to move ; 

AnJ, as we read the names unknown, 
(^f young and old to judgment gone, 
Anil hear in the calm air above, 

Time onwards swiftly flying. 

To meditate, in Christian love, 

Hpon the deail and dying. — Wir.sov. 


Time, on its reverend brow, 

Had wreath’d the ivy dark. 

Rut ages could not bow' 

Jehovah’s sacred ark ; 

Magnificently old it stood, 

Surrounded by a stately wood, 

TJiat fringed the sunny hill ; 

Where oft, on summer nights sublime, 

Its bells would give their tuneful chime 
Responsive to the rill. 

TIVe rude, but skilful, architect 
Its ancient walls had strangely deck'd, 
Witli characters grotesque tind quaint, 
Illustrative of sage and saint ; 

I^s windows were enameird rich 
With blazoned designs, 

And sculptured saints, in many a niche. 
Seem’d starting from their shrine.s : 

Its portal wide, o’er which the yew 
Its shadowy branches broadly threw. 
Coeval with the church appear’d, 

And by a kindred hand was rear’d. 

How sweet, when twilight o’er the sky 
Was stealing on its dove-like wings, 

To hear the viewless breezes sigh, 

Like music from a wind-harp’s string.^ ; 
How sweet, within the gloomy shade 
By spectral yews and larches made. 

To mark the changing shadow glide 
Along the sun-dial’s moss-grown siik ■ 

A sabbath calm surrounds the pile, 

And sanctifies the air. 

Because Jehovah’s holiest smile 
Has lit its altar there. 

Rise proudly on thy throning hill. 

Thou sanctuary of God ! 

And let thine ancient pathway still 
By peasant’s feet be trod. 

•voj.. XII r. — JULY, 1838. 
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Thy tower shall be a beacon-light. 

The eye of Faith to guide. 

And break the gloom of sorrow’s night, 

On truth's celestial tide. 

To thee the wanderer’s heart shall turn 
When worn with care and grief, 

And find, beside the mouldering urn. 

The boon which giv^es relief. 

Rise proudly on thy native hill. 

Thou sanctuary of Him 
Whose mighty throne is standing still 
Between the cherubim 1 

G. R. C. 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE OP THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

LECTURES ON DANTE, BY PROFESSOR A. C. ALBITES. 


The first of a Series of Lectures has 
just terminated, in which Professor 
Albites intends to give the History of 
European Literature during the Four- 
teenth Century. The lectures of this 
year have been wholly devoted to 
Dante, the genius who stands as a py- 
ramid at the starting point of European 
Literature. We referred, in our pages, 
to the first Lecture, which most de- 
servedly met with great encouragement 
from an elegant and numerous assem- 
blage at Willis’s Rooms, and in which 
he epitomised the life and works of that 
great Italian poet. In the final lectures 
a very agreeable change was made by 
the Professor, who, although thorough- 
ly acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, found his powers fettered by 
delivering his remarks in (to him) a 
foreign tongue. He therefore made 
his able comments upon the text of his 
author, in French, from time to time 
quoting the Italian original, a plan 
which, serving the double advantage 
of instruction, conveyed more forcibly, 
and without interruption, to the minds 
of his auditory, the force, fire, and 
beauty of his own conception of the re- 
nowned and beautiful original. As so 
many of our class of readers are fami- 
liar with the text, we doubt not that a 
paper on the subject of these lectures 
iiiil be highly satisfactory to their cul- 
tivated tastes. 


Professor Albites thus opened bis 
first lecture : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen— To address 
a select audience in a proper manner, 
is at all times a very difficult task, and 
certainly it is rendered doubly difficult 
when the speaker has to convey his 
thoughts through the medium of a lan- 
guage with which he is but little ac- 
quainted. Conscious of this difficulty, 
when 1 first proposed to give a series 
of Lectures on Dante, I intended to 
deliver them through the medium of 
the French language ; but such power- 
ful objections were urged against this 
plan, that I was determined to attempt 
to express myself in English. I must 
now, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, 
crave your indulgence, and particularly 
for the last consideration, that of my 
foreign tongue and accent. 

"The object of the lectures that I 
shall have the honour to give is, tfie 
works of Dante — the great Italian poet 
of the dawn of the fourteenth century. 

" I do not intend to present before 
you his works in all their extent, and 
with their full development : the time 
to which I am limited will not permit 
it. My aim must therefore be, to give 
a sort of introduction to the reading of 
his principal poem, by presenting to 
you its essence and its form on a re- 
duced scale ; and if, by these few lec- 
tures, I succeed in inspiring some of 
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my auditors with a desire to know more 
of the Florentine poet, I shall rest fully 
satisfied. 

My first step will be to cast a glance 
on the previous essays in the Italian 
language — that language which was 
carried by Dante to the height of per- 
fection. Some persons think that the 
style of Dante is to the pure Italian, 
something like the language of Chaucer 
and Villehardouin to the modern fmg- 
lish and French ; this notion, however, 
is incorrect : the Italian of Dante is, in 
fact, very nearly the same as the Italian 
used in our days by Alfieri, Monti, and 
Manzoni. The reading of Dante has, 
indeed, difficulties, but they arise less 
from the grammatical structure of his 
composition and his use of words, than 
that he has made his work a scientific 
and historical mirror, or, in one word, 
the encyclopaedia of the middle ages.** 

The yirofessor then entered minutely 
into a detail of the course he purposed 
to pursue in his six lectures, and thus 
proceeded. 

“ The general opinion during the first 
part of the middle ages was, that the 
world was to end in the year 1000. 
That year of dread expectatiqji was, 
however, just passed, and, in opposition 
to that general expectation, the world, 
nevertheless, had not ended with it : 
the day which followed the last night 
of the tenth, saw arise in the east as 
brilliant a sun as ever. Desponding 
souls were re-animated, and a new 
vigour spread itself over Europe. A 
great change took place, and mighty 
undertakings were again on foot. It 
is sufficient, indeed, to name only the 
Crusades which were great enterprizes 
in themselves, and incalculable in their 
results. 

The Italian States partook of the 
general activity, and there reigned 
throughout that most interesting por- 
tion of Europe, a desire for liberty, 
with a full resolve to be altogether free 
from hated German domination. War- 
like pursuits did not, however, prevent 
the Italians from pursuing mental ac- 
quirements. Their love for improve- 
ment was unabated and they pursued 
their studies with unremitted ardour. 
In the south arose the celebrated me- 
dical school of Salerno ; and in the uni- 
versity of Bologna, Irnerius, with great 


zeal, promoted the study of the long- 
forgotten Roman law. 

The language of the Romans had, 
as well as their legislation, been sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of the times. 
Along with the imperial throne, the 
Latin tongue had been transferred to 
Constantinople, but the language of the 
court was soon effaced by the Greek 
which was then in use amongst the in- 
habitants of the old Byzantium. In 
Rome, no longer the seat of govern- 
ment, the language of Cicero soon gave 
place to the rustic and popular Latin, 
which being modified afterwards by 
the residence of the Ileriili, Ostro- 
goths, Huns, and Lombards, became 
the Romance or Roman language of 
the middle ages, and, finally, the Ita- 
lian of the twelfth century whicli has 
continued to ns with little alteration 
down to the present time. 

This language was not the first that 
was separated from the romance ; the 
Provencal, Walloon, and Catalan pre- 
ceded it. The Provencal idiom had 
even reached a very high degree of po- 
lish, and the songs, la gaic-scivnee of 
the troubadours, were the delight of 
the halls of tlie feudal castles of Eu- 
rope, when the Italian language had 
not as yet shown the least literary sign 
of existence. 

A favourable moment at length ar- 
rived ; it was in the first part of the lllth 
century, when Frederic II. reigned in 
Sicily ; this prince was very fond of 
science and literature, and had made 
his court at Palermo, the rendezvous of 
all the eminent men of his age. Ara- 
bian savans, Proven9al troubadours,' 
Sicilian rhymers, were attracted by the 
gracious and generous reception with 
which Frederic hailed their presence 
in his capital. His two sons and his 
chancellor. Pier Pietro delle Vigne 
(whose life was afler wards so mourn- 
fully terminated in a dungeon), par- 
took, alike, of the taste for literature, 
which had been diffused around them. 

It was at the court of Frederic, that 
the first accents of the Sicilian or Ita- 
lian were heard, and from this illustri- 
ous cradle, the new idiom very soon 
made its way and was cultivated in al- 
most every province of Italy. Among 
the distinguished men who used the 
new language, Malespini, Guido dalle 
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Colonne, Guinicelli, Crcscenzi, Cino, 
Brunetto Latini, Cavalcanti deserve to 
be mentioned, but the fame of all these 
fjreat men was eclipsed by a far more 
shining star, winch, at the end of the 
thirteenth century appeared on the li- 
terary horizon, and the world beheld 
Dante Alighieri. 

Dante Alighieri was born in Flo- 
rence, in tlu* year 12(i5, of a very old 
and much respected family. The name 
which he received at liis birth, was 
‘‘ Durante,” but its diminutive Dante, 
became that by which he was perma- 
nently known. 

‘^'Although Dante lost his father, 
when he was yet very young, his edu- 
cation did not suffer by it, for Bella, 
his mother, took care to have him in- 
structed in all the popular arts and sci- 
ences of the times. Ilis principal teacher 
was Brunetto Latini, a learned, and, 
perhaj)S, too learned a man, since, be- 
sides the triviiim and quadrivium, or 
the seven liberal arts, he was professed in 
astrology ; but the knowledge of this, 
•was a thing of course, in that age. It 
is rc])ortcd, that at the birth of Dante, 
Brunetto read in the stars the future 
genius of the infant, and if so, at that 
lime at least, astrology was not deceit- 
ful. If Brunetto was the master of 
young Alighieri in many subjects, his 
pupil had in poetry, another and more 
skilful preceptor — love. lie was only 
nine years old, when at a family re- 
union, he saw Beatrice, or Bice, a 
charming girl of about the same age 
with himself, and she made a most vivid 
impression upon his imagination. As 
they grew older, and continued to meet 
each other, the fondness of children was 
exchanged for a deeper affection, and 
they were to have been united and 
blessed ; but Death suddenly snatched 
Beatrice from this earth, and only left 
to Dante the imperishable remembrance 
of his beloved. 

“Some years after this calamity, 
Dante was persuaded to marry ; but he 
was not yet restored to happiness ; the 
lovely Beatrice was ever uppermost in 
his thoughts 

“ His grief and his studies, had not, 
however, prevented Dante from serving 
his country in an active manner. He 
h^ fought gallantly in several battles 


against the enemies of Florence, and 
had ac(}uittcd himself with success, in 
numerous embassies, and was at last 
named one of the priori, the supreme 
magistrates of the town ; but this dig- 
nity was the source of all his future mis- 
fortunes. 

“ Florence was then divided into two 
parties — the Bianchi and the Neri ; the 
Bianchi were generally Ghibellines, or 
partiznns of the Emperor of Germany ; 
and the Neri were Giielplis, or parti - 
zans of the Pope. These factions kept 
the town in such a state of agitation, 
that Dante, conjointly with his col- 
leagues, in order to restore peace, re- 
solved to send into exile the leaders of 
the two parties, 

“After a little time, many of the 
Bianchi were, hoivever, allowed to re- 
turn ; the Neri were consequently in- 
flamed with rage. Being protected by 
the Pope, they succeeded in re-enter- 
ing Florence in triumph, with (Charles 
de Valois, the brother of Philippe-le- 
Bel, King of Franco. That prince, 
who had been called into Italy for 
wicked ))urposes, received at this time, 
fi'om Pope Boniface, the pretended mis- 
sion re-establishing peace and re*, 
forming the Fl(»rentine government, 
when in truth, he was sent thither, 
only to crush the Ghibelline party, 
and to throw the power into the hands 
of the partiz.ins of the pontiff. As 
soon as they had returned, the Neri 
began to revenge themselves : they con- 
demned their adversaries to banish- 
ment, confiscated their propertv l and 
finally passed sentence of death, by fire, 
on those who might fall into their hands. 

“ Whilst these events were taking 
place in Florence, Dante was at Rome, 
as ambassador ; he left tliJit city imme- 
diately, and went with all speed to 
Siena, there he found the confirmation 
of the catHstroi)hc, and at that epoch 
begin the exile and wanderings of the 
poet which never enclted till death. 

“The first place in which he had 
found an asylum^ was at Padua, then at 
Gubbio with the family of Count Bo- 
sone : next at Verona, in the court of 
the Princes Della Scala, and although 
treated with kindness by his protectors, 
he found it a very peniblc lot ' to be 
an inmate in the nouses of other men, 
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when he had been blessed with a palace 
of his own.' 

" Lo scendcre c*l salir per Taltrui scale." 

Dante likewise crossed the Alps, and 
next went to England. It is reported, 
tliat at Oxford, lie took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, but his pecuniary 
means did not allow him to attain that 
of Master of Arts, lie also visited 
Paris, where he gave proofs, in the ce- 
lebrated university of that city, of his 
skill in theology and dialectics. In one 
of the theses maintained by him, he — 
the Oxonian Bachelor of Arts — defeat- 
ed and silenced fourteen opponents, and 
excited the wonder of the Parisians, 
who saw in him a great philosopher, a 
great theologian, and a great poet. ‘ Ah 
allquihtis dicehatnr magnuft philosophux, 
ah arujuibns mugvus thcohguSf ah ali- 
qulhiis magnus poeia/ says Giovanni da 
Serravalle. 

“ The descent of Henry VII. of Lux- 
embiirgh. Emperor of Germany, into 
Italy, gave to Dante the hope of return- 
ing to Florence, but his hopes w^ere vain. 
Henry did not comply in the least, with 
the great expectations of the Ghibel- 
lines, and soon after died at Buoncon- 
vento, near Siena. Dante having thus 
lost all chance of again seeing his be- 
loved country, wandered again from 
one place to another, till at last he found 
a most honourable shelter with the 
Prince of Ravenna, who behaved to the 
illustrious exile, less as a patron than 
friend. ' Knowing,’ says Boccaccio, 
* the aversion that worthy men have 
to making requests, his liberal soul sup- 
plied, unasked, all the wants of his friend. 

' Conoseendo la vergogna de valo~ 
lorosi nel domandare, con lihcralc animo, 
si fcce inconlro al suo hisogno' 

“ The last residence of Dante was at 
Ravenna, upon his return from Ve- 
nice, whither he had been sent as am- 
bassador by thq prince but without 
being even permitted to address the se- 
nate. Dante, broken-hearted, died in 
the year 1321, at the age of fifty-six. 

As soon as the great man was dead, 
the Florentines were aware of the loss 
they had sustained; and they several 
times demanded his remains, but they 
were always most justly refused. 

After," continued the professor, 
“ having given this outline of the life 


of Dante, we shall first slightly review 
his minor works, and then enter more 
fully into the details of La Divina 
Conimedia, which is the principal ob- 
ject of these lectures. 

His Ilhne are composed of son- 
nets and canzone. The canzone is a 
sort of ode, invented by the Proven- 
9 als. 

La Vita nuova is another collection 
of poems, intermixed with pieces of 
prose. He there presents the history of 
his love for Beatrice, a love which was 
for him a new life, * an a vita nuova,* 
The can /one, 

Donna pietosa e di noeclla etaic, 
which is the best in tlie work, relates 
in very impressive colours, a terrible 
dream, which was a sort of presenti- 
ment of the not far distant death of 
Beatrice. The dream was transformed 
into reality, and Dante made a vow that 
he would one day speak of her, ‘ as 
tongue had never spoken of woman* — 
^Dir di lei (piello che mai non fii delta 
d'atcuna. The monument which he 
raised as a fulfilment of his vow, is ‘ La 
Divina Coinmedia,* in wliich Beatrice 
acts such an important part. 

In the Bamjuet, (// convilo), he 
gives a commentary on several of his 
canzoni. According to the opinion of 
Monti, this work is the first example of 
severe Italian prose. If ' La vita nuo- 
va/ says Dante, is fervid and impas- 
sioned, ‘ 11 convifo/ is temperate and 
manly. For it becomes us to act and 
speak otherwise at one age than ano- 
ther.” 

When Dante thought that Henry 
VII. would assist the Ghibelline party 
to triumph, he composed a Latin trea- 
tise, intitled ‘ De Monarchid/ in which 
he wishes to prove by A and B, that 
the imperial power must not bow in 
submission to* the authority of the 
Pope. 

, Dc vulgari eloquentid is also a very 
curious latin huok, the object of which 
is to show what the Italian language 
is ; the author enters into an examina- 
tion, whether any of the vernacular 
dialects spoken from the Alps to the 
promontorium Lilybaeum deserve to 
be taken as the standard. He passes 
under review the Roman dialect, tlie 
Spoletaii, the Ferrarese, the Venetian, 
the Genoese, the Tuscan, and condemns 
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them all. He calls the Toscans, o6- 
Itisi, relatively to language. ^ No/ lie 
adds, ^ the Italian language, or the illus- 
trious cardinal and aulic vernacular, is 
that which is heard among genteel peo- 
ple of every city of Italy, which seems 
not to belong to any town in particular.* 
Such is the opinion of the Florentine 
poet. 

“ The works/* continued the profes- 
sor, “which we have hitherto briefly 
mentioned, would have been suflicient to 
have given to their author an honourable 
place in literature; but ‘ La Divina Co?n- 
fnedia/ has placed him in the sublime 
company of Homer, Virgil, Moliere, 
Shakspeare, and Milton. 

“ It seems at first somewhat strange, 
that the name of comedy should have 
been given to that treble voyage through 
the empire of tlie dead which is any 
thing but comic. The explanation of 
this title is found in a passage of the 
book just quoted, J)e Vulgar i eloqueniid, 
Dante there gives to the three sorts of 
style whicli Aristotle had called sub- 
lime, temperate, and simple, the names 
of tragic, comic, and elegiac ; and as 
he modestly thought that his poem was 
written in the middle style, (although, 
it is, in fact, generally of the tragic 
sort), he gave to it the title of comedy. 

“ La Divina Coinmedia is divided into 
three parts, as the Eternal Kingdom 
is supposed to be comprised of hell, 
purgatory, and paradise. Each part 
or cantica contains thirty-three cantos, 
making, with the first canto, which is 
a general introduction, one hundred in 
the whole. 

“ It is written in terza rima, that is, 
in stanzas each of three lines of eleven 
syllables. The first line of each stanza 
rhymes with the third, and the middle 
line is terminated by a word that shows 
what will be the first rhyme of the fol- 
lowing stanza. Here is an example 
which will make this inter weaving more 
obvious : — 

1st Stanza or Terzina. 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 

Che la diritta via era smarrita 

2d Stanza. 

^ Ahx quanto a dir gual era 4 cosa dura 
** Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte 
Che nel pensier rinnuova la paura. 


“ Now, after having explained the ex- 
ternal texture of ' La Divina Commedia,* 
w^e shall proceed,’* said the amiable pro- 
fessor, “ to give the outline of its internal 
plan : — 

“In the year 1300,” when Dante 
was, as he says, about the middle of the 
ordinary age of man, that is, when he 
was thirty-five, “ he awoke and found 
himself lost in a dismal, wild, obscure 
forest. He walked on, and arrived at the 
foot of a hill, the summit of which was 
already gilt by the rays of the sun. 
He began to ascend the hill, when suc- 
cessively three ferocious beasts pre- 
vented him continuing his way. He is 
frightened, and obliged to go back pre- 
cipitately towards the valley, when he 
sees someone looking at him in silence. 
Have pity on me, cried Dante, whoever 
thou art, whether spirit or real man ! 

“ Miserere di me gridai a lui, 

Qual che. fu sii od ombra od nono certo.** 

The other answered ‘not man, man once 
1 was,* 

“ Non vomo, ma uomo gidfui.'* 

“ Whois then this being? Itis the shade 
of Virgil, Beatrice! Beatrice! now an 
inhabitant of heaven has sent the Man- 
tuan bard to save her lover, and to 
serve him as a guide in his mysterious 
voyage through hell and purgatory. 
As to paradise, Virgil, being unbap- 
tized, could not lead him there. In 
the celestial spheres, Beatrice, in whom 
are blended the features of his beloved, 
and figuratively those of the supreme 
science, theology — Beatrice herself will 
guide her friend.’ 

“Dante then, accompanied .first by 
Virgil, enters the gloomy habitation of 
mortal sinners — for ever condemned. 
Hell is placed in the interior of the 
earth, and composed of concentric 
circles or galleries, the diameter of 
which is, by degreep, narrower and 
narrower according to the increase of 
the gravity of the crimes therein punish- 
ed. There are nine circles, and some of 
them are divided into several cavities 
or bolge. When arrived at the last and 
narrowest of these abysses, the two 
travellers see Lucifer swimming with 
huge bat’s wings in an immense frozen 
sea. In the lowest depths of hell is 
this abode of Satan, which is placed 
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exactly in the centre of gravity of the 
earth, 

" Dove si tratjgon d'ogni parte i pesi,'* 

Virgil and Dante climb on one of 
the sides of the monster, and they 
ascend afterwards through a long ca- 
vern towards the surface of the other 
hemisphere, when Dante at length 
gazes again with delight on the hea- 
vens. 

** Then he sees rising out of a peace- 
ful and azure ocean, a lofty mountain. 
This, which is situated precisely in the 
antipodes of Jerusalem, is the purga- 
tory. The middle part of the mountain 
is divided into seven circles, the tempo- 
rary sojourn of the sinners who are ex- 
pecting deliverance. On the summit is 
the terrestrial paradise, a transition to 


the paradise of heaven. There Virgil 
quits his disciple, who, after a purih- 
cation, is led by his beloved Beatrice 
into the seven planets, each of which is 
inhabited by a class of blessed spirits 
adapted to it. Dante and Beatrice as- 
cend to the empyreum : they mount, 
they fly, and the bard, in adoration 
with the chorus of the blessed and of 
the angels, is the witness of the myste- 
rious union of the divine with the hu- 
man nature. 

Such,” concluded the talented Pro- 
fessor, is, Ladies and Gentlemen, ‘ La 
Divina Commedia ;* the outline of the 
work has been slightly pourtrayed, and 
we shall, in our other lectures, be able 
to analyze it with more detail, and 
dwell with more leisure on its most 
important parts.” 


THE CROWNED OF THE ISLES. 


Hark ! to the hurrying shouts that rise. 

Like thunder sounds to the startled skies ; 

Countless lips and myriad smiles. 

Welcome the Queen of the sea-lashed Isles, 

It is no tyrant's state. 

Beneath whose shadow the heart must learn 
All free born feelings to subjugate ; 

Or pulses that, like the lightning, burn 
To gaze on the pomp with a frown and fear. 

And hide in the heart the slave's true tear ; 

'Tis the Queen of the white cliffed shore. 

The Queen of the free, the bold, the brave. 

Whose voices, like their own ocean's roar. 

Clasp her, as ship by the bright sea wave. 

She comes to put on her triple crown. 

The sceptre to wield whose power hath j^rown 
Grey with the glory of ages gone : 

For wide hath it stretched its potency 
O'er far foreign climes and stormy sea. 

The standard of England is unfurl'd ! 

Hark to the nation's voice, it rings 
Like thunder 'midst Alps, or torrents hurl'd 
From the king of the mountains* thousand spring.*:. 
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The Crowned of the Isles. 


A sovereign's ivelcotne enlarges the air 
Made stronger by silence of beauty’s prayer. 

On, in Thy pomp, for around thee stand 
The chivalrous sons of the battle hour ; 

Men who have bled for their native land. 

Comrades of glory, a kingdom’s power ; 

God’s honor upon the chiefs who shield 
Their country’s pride in the battle field. 

On moves the ocean Queen, — 

On, amidst blessings, on, she moves, 

'Midst hearts that love her, hearts she loves — 

Hearts, whose free born blood for lier. 

To guard lier lion throne wouhl spread 
Into a sea, whereon might float 
Her battle ship by proud winds fed. 

She hath entered the sacred place, 

Where the kingly dead in state repose, 

Victors o’er England's silent foes, 

Tile Crowned one of their race ! 

Let the sleepers sleep, IVir the dust is dear 
Of many a king in his gorgeous bier. 

(k'nturies are sealed in the marble tombs, 

Hut not their glory ; that ever blooms 

Round the brows of Her who now appears 

'JMidst her kingdom’s Chiefs, her own proud Pkkus. 

The herald pniclaiins the scene. 

Anil the mitred })riest hath said the ])rayer ; 

The crown is placed on her royal l>row 
And the trident — for it is a trident now, 

In the hands of the syren ipieen, I vow, 

Ls placed ; and voices startle tlie air — 

Goo SAVK TiiK Island Qijkkn !" 

And every pKiiii he kneels him down, 

And homage pays to the kingly crown. 


England's Pkrragk ! what land may boast 
Of ])rouder titles, or prouder host ? 

Sons of the battle chiefs who fell 

On many a ]dain, arc kneeling round ; 

And proudly, 1 'ween, their bosoms swell, 

As their sires when charging on battle ground : 
'J’herc, kneel the sons of the warrior race 
Who fought and fell on Cressy’s plain, 

Who for England's w eal, when called, w’ould face 
The deiith-fight, nor w'ould face in vain — 

Of the mail-clad chiefs of Poictiers' field, 

Their proud descendants I now count o'er, 

Sons, too, of the sires, who w'ould not yield 
lly the castle-crags of Agincourt ; 

They bend the knee, and they bend the brow. 

To the blood of the Harrys and Edwards now'. 
Hut Onk there is whose nmne alone 
'Were fit to guard the loftiest throne. 



The Crowned of the h'/es. 


And gu.ird it will, should the hour arise 
When cowl-clad patriots howling raise 
The banner of havoc, to soil the skies 

That have arched this clime with triumphant rays. 

Chief of the thousand fights! the brand 
Again will draw thy good right hand ; 

And Waterloo's banner once more shall wave, 

Thy country’s freedom and rights to save. 

The Queen of the Isles is crown’d ! 

Old Ocean's trident is in her hand, 

She sits on the throne of her native land, 

Witli all her peers around ; 

And the solemn hymn aspires 

Like muffled thunder through tiie choirs. 

Ci Thou ! through the depths of day, 

O'er the pinnacled Alps «»f liglit. 

O'er the mighty orbs that stray 
Hound space, a boundless flight. 

Bless, bless the Queen ! 

May she stand like our own proud tree, 

The oak of our native laiicl, 

Queen 4)f‘ the freeman's liberty, 

Queen of the white-cliff’d strand — 

Bless, bless tlie Quecai ! 

]May luT strength, like the streams, increasi* 

From the mountains running <lown ; 

Be her greatest of glories — peace, 

IMercy her highest rtmown — 

Gon ni.Kss the Queen ! 

II. C. I). 


SONNET. 

ON flIR. IMIENTIS' PlCTUIli; OF THE WIFE.” 
ItY AIRS. IIOFLANO. 


Behold the wife ! — the watchful tender wife, 

Whilst the gay rovell'd and the weary slept. 

And the dull hours of night have .slowly crept ; 

IIcTc hath she gazed on him more dear than lile. 

Hath listen'd, sigh'd, or pray'd, and c»fttimes wept ; 

Yet held with her emotions sacred strife. 

Lest tlie^ should wound his breast,— then would she look 
Beseechingly to heaven, and try to find, 

Some special promise in the holy book. 

Whereon to stay her anxious trembling mind ; 

Which yet, in all its anguish ne'er forsook, 

'rhe Chriistian ho[>e her aching heart enshrin’d ; 

Nor was her prayer iiiiiicard — unseen her woes, 

“ The fever is relAked,'’ he sinks in sweet repo.se. 
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TO SLEEP ! 

BY MRS. GKORGR NORMAN. 


To sleep ! The hours of day are gone. 

Eve hath her sober grey put on ; 

The hunter’s return’d from the wearying chace. 
And his hounds have sought their resting-place. 
And flowers have closed on moor and lea. 

Then now let the time of resting be. 

To sleep ! Each gaily feather’d head 
'Neath downy wing hath found its bed ; 

The mossy fern-bank holds the bee 

Come back from his labours in laughing glee ; 

No sounds are heard in far-off brake. 

Then be not thou alone awake. 

To sleep ! The flower-cups show no more 
Their golden, tempting, honey-store ; 

The world is still, nor sign of life 
Among the solemn woods is rife ; 

Then haste we to our cottage home. 

And sleep till morn again be come 


THE SAILOR’S WIDOW. 


O ! wil<l are the sounds the tempest bears 
O’er the foaming wave — 

Whispers of woman’s grief 'mid the prayers 
Of the kneeling brave ; 

While the ship in darkness, reels too and fro. 
With beckoning death on each tack they go. 

Sorrow is guest in the widow's cot 
Her husband’s requiem 

The hoarse winds moan forth ; behold her lot — 
A flower without a stem 1" 

O, earthly woe ! O, earthly death ! 

How can her spirit rest ? 

An echo says with angel’s breath. 

What God hath done is best.*' 

Let her look for joy no longer here. 

In climes of misty day ; 

But seek for it e’en with falling tear. 

In Heaven^far away ! * ^ Umbra. 
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OUTLINES OF BRITISH FEMALE COSTUME. 

GKNERAL KEMARK^i UPON THE ART OF ILLUMINATION. 

Subject inxitter of Plate No, II., published in the Present Number, illustrative of Jirithh Pvmate 

Costume, prior to the Norman Conquest, A.D. 10(i(5. {Continued from p. 487, June, 

Figuro 14. — Anglo-Saxon female of 10th century. Gown lined and ornamented. 

Figures 7 and 8. — Anglo- Saxim Women of the 8lh century. The figure on horseback seateil on 
the off-side (and it is worth observing that riding side-ways is not so recent a {iraelice ns has been 
asserted) has, besides the under- garment, a cloak and hood, which seem to have )ku1 n liolo cut in 
the middle for the purpose of passing the head through. From Cotton. MS. Claudius, b. iv. 

Figures 4 and 5, — Roman-British Females. The left-hand figure, with her head wrapped some- 
what in the Irish mode, is taken from the reverse of a coin of Carausius (for which see Gough C'^ini- 
den, vol. i., p. cxviii.), the other, from a basso-relievo found in Soinersetshire. They both appear 
in the Gtvn and Pais, just like the Welsh peasantry of the present tune, except that the former, in- 
stead of opening before and wrapping over, appear of the sbirt-liku form, and arc, coiiseipieiitl}, 
copies of the Roman tunic. 

Figures 15 and lb. — Roman-British Priestesses. One in her ancient, and one in the assumed 
Roman dress. The female deity, and consequently her priestesses, had also the name of Bronwen 
or “ white- breast,'* a title that indiuvs the su[iposition that they did not study to conceal so fasci- 
nating a part of their persons, and it is therefore probable that the left-hand figure gives the exact 
appearance which these Tylwyth-tcg, or Fair Society, as they were also called, exhibited. It is 
taken from some sculptures found in Northumberland (for an engraving of which see Horsley’s Brit. 
Roin. Northumberland, pi. lb); the other female, except her hair, which is dressed in the true 
Briti.sh style, has more the Roman appearance, and therefore aifords a specimen of a Roman-British 
Priestess in the latter time of the residence of the Romans in Britain. It is taken from a has-relicf 
found at Elenborough in Cumberlaml, which ])r. Horsley conjectures represented tlio Goddeas Set- 
locema. The back-ground represent.! the temples of Minerva and Sul-Mincrva nt Bath, restored 
from the vignette to Lyson's Homan Antiquities of that City. 

Figuro 3. — The or IJorch, an Ancient British Ornament, worn round tho neck or waist. 

Figure A.~A British Coin, taken from one in Whitaker’s History of Manchester, exhibiting the 
mode in which the ladies of this isle, and more particularly, perhaps, those attached to the service of 
religion, adorned their hair. 

Figure B. — An Anglo-Saxon Arm-bracelet of tho 9th century, and — 

Figuro C. — A Signet or Seal-ring, both from Cotton. MS., Tiberius, c. vi. 

“ Salvete ! aurcoli mei Liheli.i, 

Mci'l* deliciif*, niei lapores, 

(juam VOS sa*pe oculis juvat videro, 

£t tritos manibus tenere nostris !” 

Ilenricus do liantzau, de Bibliotheca suu. 


“ My library is dukedom large enough.” — SiiAKspEAns . — {As Yosi Like It,) 


t(at of tfie bohe lo^enbe focre claspes, 
margin toaa (IlumtncH al mitb goltien railes 
hire impicturcH, mitb grasaoppes anH toaapea, 

(SStitb buttcrflica, anb frcab pccoclu taila, 
lEngloreb initb flomrea anU alpmii anaplca, 
lEnbpbeTl picturea iocU toutbttl anb qnichelp, 

St tDoulb babe maUc a man bol< baH be right atcblfi.''— Sccltok. 


Many ancient MSS. are ornamented 
vith vignettes^ minatures^ and other 
paintings, which are collectively termed 
illuminations. The writers of books first 
finished their part, and the illumina- 
tors embellished them with ornamented 
letters and paintings, and we frequently 
find blanks Icfl in manuscript for the 
illuminators which were never filled up. 


As these inestimable paintings and 
illuminations for the most part retain 
their freshness^ they materially aug- 
ment the value of such MSS., and are 
additionally useful, as illustrating the 
history, costume, civil and military arts 
and sciences^ &c. of ancient nations. 
The art of illuminating MSS. was much 
practiced by the clergy, and eMin by those 
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in the highest stations of the church : 
it is particularly recorded of the famous 
Osmund, who was consecrated Bishop 
of Salisbury, a. d. 1076, that liC did not 
disdain to appropriate some part of his 
time to the writing, binding, and illu- 
mination of books.* In the following 
centuries this art was carried to a high 
degree of perfection. 

The subjects of tlie illuminations 
were various, consisting of tl)e figures 
of kings and queens (of many of whom 
they are genuine portraits in mi nature,) 
saints, beasts, birds, monsters, flowers, 
&c., which sometimes bore a relation 
to the contents of the page, though 
iVequcntly these symbols were not very 
analogous. .Such embellishments were 
costly ; but for those who could not 
meet the expense of the most superb 
ornaments, others were made of in- 
ferior degrees, to acconl with the caj)a- 
bility of tlie purchaser. When the 
general delicacy, taste, and splendour 
of their execution, are attentively con- 
sidered, we are astonished at the time 
and patience which the execution of 
such works must have required. 

Illuminated MSS. form a valuable 
part of the riches preserved in the prin- 
cipal libraries of Kurope : in England, 
the Royal, Cottonian, and Iljirleian 
Libraries, as avcU as those of the two 
Universities; at Rome, the Vatican; 
— at A^icnna,thc Imperial ; — St. Mark’s, 
at V^enice ; — the Escurial, in Spain ; — 
and many <jther libraries possess superb 
specimens of Greek and Roman .art, 
sonic of which are incidentally noticed 
in the former part of the present paper 
— the limits assigned to it admitting 
only a brief notice of a few tif the most 
splcndiil JMSS. in the public libraries. 

The antiquity and duration of the 
practice of illuminating ]\1SS., both in 
eastern and western empires, have been 


• UiMiry's Hist, of Brit. vol. vi., p, 220. 

+ Fifty years wore sometimes employed to pro- 
duce a .single volume ; an evidence of which oc- 
curred at the sale of the late Sir William Burreirs 
hooks in 179(>. Among these was a MS. bible 
boaullfully written on vellum, and illuminated, 
which had taken the writer half a century to 
execute. The writer, Guido de Jars, began it 
ill his fortieth year, and did not finish it until he 
had accomplished his ninetieth, n. 1294, in 
the reign of. Philip (he Fair, as npifeared by the 
writer’s owrk autdgrapli, in the front of the 
book. H 


already generally stated. In the A ugus- 
tan age it became the fashion to orna- 
ment JMSS. with vermilion; and the 
decorations afforded employment to a 
distinct class of artists, who were respec- 
tively called ruhricatoresy Uliiminatores, 
mini a tores, and mimculatorcs : at first 
they decorated the initial letters of 
periods and paragraphs with red strokes, 
and afterwards the letters themselves 
were wholly red. We have before 
spoken of the sacred cftcaustum (or 
burning in), as having been, under the 
Greek emperors, a prerogative of the 
royal family. The emperor Leo I. 
ordained, by an imperial rescript, that 
no imperial decree should be considered 
authentic, unless it were signed by the 
emperor’s hand with purple ink. This 
regulation continued in force until the 
end of the empire ; but in the twelfth 
century, the privilege of using the 
purple ink was granted to the great 
officers of the empire. (De Vaines, 
Diet, de Diplomatique, toin. i., 512.) 
The mark of the Greek emperors* sig- 
natures was a cross, made with this 
sacred ink, which was compostid of the 
blood of the murex or purple-fish, so 
amply described by Pliny. (Nat. Hist, 
lib, XXXV., c. 2.) This shell-li.sh was 
roasted, and from its pulverized shells 
the ink was made The practice of illu- 
minating JMSS. continued till the com- 
menceinent of the .seventeenth century : 
in the first age of printing, many books 
have the capitals, and also the first 
letters of periods, formed by the hand, 
and painted red or blue, but chiefly 
red. Hence originated the custom of 
printing the title-pages of books in black 
and red, which subsisted in France till 
the close of tlie eighteenth century, and 
which has been adopted in some late 
reprints of valuable old works, as also 
in a few modern books. It may not 
be irrelevant to notice further, that 
the word rubric (which occurs in books 
of civil law and in liturgies,) origi- 
nated from this custom. 

The most natural colour of the 
materials employed for writing, both 
among the ancients and moderns, has 
uniformly been white, while that of the 
letters or characters has been black — 
the contrast between these two colours 
rendering the writing more prominent 
to the eye, and consequently more easy 
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to be read. There have, liowever, been 
a few exceptions, even in the remotest 
times ; and Uiese two colours have been 
varied, as required by luxury or custom, 
or dictated by the taste of the scribe. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus men- 
tion sheep, calf, and other skins tinned 
with purple and yellow, on which the 
letters were written in gold and silver 
with reeds. 

The earlier IMSS. — that is, those from 
the fourth to the ninth century inclu- 
sive — (those of the fourth century are 
executed both with and without illu- 
minations) — are usually distinguished 
by being written in unciaT/ or vapital 
letters, whether illuminated or not illii- 
niimited. It is the opinion of Dr. 
Dibdin, that specimens of cursive liaiuU 
wriiiiifj before the ninth century may 
exist — “ although,’* lie adds, 1 can- 
not pretend to have heard of them — 
and not that capital letters may not 
exist even in the eleventh century — 
but, generally, and perhaps soberly 
speaking, the hiregoing definition may 
be considered toh'rably correct.** Ily 
uneifil writing, the authors of the 
“ Nouveau Traite dc Diplomatique^ ap- 
pear to mean writing in round viajns- 
cules,* The term uncial," they ad- 
mit, “ strictly s])eaking, and according 
to the ancient acceptation of the word, 
means writing in letters of an inch in 
height; and they add, that the term 
scmi-uncial, Avas, in like manner, ap- 
plied to characters of half that height.*’ 

Upon adding up these various styles 
of ancient writing, Ave find no fewer 
than one hundred and eighty-nine 
species of majuscule character (in Latin 
]\JSS.) — one hundred and seven uncial 
— ninety-three demi-vneiai — two hun- 
dred and thirteen L<atin minuscules — to 
say nothing of the different species into 
Avhich they divide cursive or running 
hand, Avhich we have not been at the 
pains of counting. 

The age of MSS., Avritten in the old 
French or Latin languages, may be 
ascertained by the number of barbarous 
words they contain ; the same rule will 
also apply to Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- 
Normau, and Old-Knglish MSS. ; but 
it does not hold with regard to Greek 
and Hebrew ]MSS. 

* Another character of the majuscule is the 
<«iiuarc or angular. 


The “fond conceit** of Tcrtullian 
having seen the autograph of AV. PanVs 
Epistles, and of Aulus Gellius having 
seen tlie autograph of the second Inwk of 
the /Eneid (“ which was sold for twenty 
little golden statues,**) together Avit’h 
similar “fond conceits," are very ration- 
ally confuted by tlic learned Lamhcciiis. 
The drawings in the Vatican Virgil, 
made in the fourth century, before tlic 
arts were neglected, illustrated the dif- 
ferent subjects treated of by tlie Homan 
poet. Pliny relates that Varro Avrote 
the lives of seven hundred illustrious 
Romans, which he enriched Avith their 
portraits ; and tlie cidchrated J’ompo- 
nius Atticiis, the friend of Cicero, was 
tlie author of a work on the actions of 
the great men among the Romans, 
Avhich he ornamented with their por- 
traits.* 

In the Ilarleian Library (British 
]\liiseum,) tluTe is a nianuseript. No. 
b47f to which the late Mr Ottley 
assigned a very early date— he believed 
it to be of the si^oiid or third century. 
This MS. contains Cicero’s well known 
translation of the astronomical poem of 
Aratiis, Avith figures of the constel- 
lations, of soniewliat a large size, done 
in colours ; and it is remarkable that, 
Avithin the outlines of the figures, the 
prose accounts of these constellations, 
as given by Ilyginus, are Avritten in 
small capitals ; like the small poems 
of Simmius Rhodiiis, wliich Ave sec 
inscribed in the sliape of an c'gg, a pjiir 
of wings, a battle axe?, an altar, &c.. in 
the “ Poetic Minores Gnrci. *’ The 
MS. in question came under the notice 
of ]\Ir. Ottley, Avhilst that gentleman 
was engaged, during a period of four 
years, in the manuscript room of the 
British M u.seum, as he states in a letter 
to Mr. Oiige, “ in researches among tlie 
illuminated J\ISS. of the fifteenth cen- 
tury on th'‘ subject o^ costume ; for the 
puqiose of helping me to form a right 
judgment of the ages and country of 
certain books and engravings, which 
are known by bibliographers under the 
name of hlock^hooks, and are (commonly 
supposed to have given rise to the 
invention of typography ; for the contro- 
versy concerning this subject has long 
occupied my attention ; and although 


• Nepos in Attico, c. 18 . 
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so many books have been written upon 
it during the last two centuries, I have 
become more and more persuaded, that 
the evidence on both sides must be 
subjected to a nicer examination and 
sifting, than it has yet had, before we 
can hope to come to a right decision 
concerning it." 

Until very lately," proceeds thesamc 
writer, few painters have attempted 
historical accuracy in matters of cos- 
tume ; and even .at this day, perhaps, 
no one has perfectly attained it. If we 
begin from the close of the fifteenth 
century, and go upwards, we shiill 
find that from that period to the most 
ancient times, nothing of the kind was 
so much as thought of; and .an artist, 
when called upon to delineate a Paris, 
an Alexander, or a Cajsar, would repre- 
sent him, without scruple, dressed in 
the fashion of his own time. It there- 
fore follows, that by such studies, aided 
by competent knowledge of the diffe- 
rent parts at different periods, much 
may now be done towards ascertaining 
the date of an early work of art, and 
the country where it was executed." 

After some controversial observa- 
tions relative to Xh^minuscule characters, 
or round-hand, in which the verses of 
Cicero arc written, as determinate of 
the age of the MS. in question, he 
reverts to the drawings embellishing 
it, and proceeds thus ; — '' i\luch may 
be urged of the value of the evidence 
which the drawings, in the manuscript 
under consideration, furnish of its anti- 
quity. Trombelli, in his work entitled 
' L*Arte di coiioscere feta de codici 
Latini et Italian!,’ The Art of di.y- 
covering the ages of Latin and Italian 
manuscripts/) prefaces what he says of 
the illuminations, with which so many 
of them are decorated, by observing 
that they constitute a surer means of 
judging of the age of the manuscript 
than any other ; and though I would 
not too implicitly rely upon his autho- 
rity in this matter, as his knowledge of 
art was, probably, not very extensive, 
still I believe this opinion to be in the 
main true, since the style and character 
of the writing used throughout the 
Westerh Empire, from the beginning 
of the Christian era to the twelfth and 
thirteen^ centuries, when the black- 
letter, began to be introduced, appear 


to have undergone but few changes, in 
comparison with those by which works 
of art, executed at different periods of 
that long interval, are to be distin- 
guished from each other ; or rather, I 
ought to say, by which they would 
readily be distinguishable, were we 
thoroughly acquainted with the varia- 
tion of stfe in art, and the alterations 
in costume, which, during so many cen- 
turies, were continually taking place 
every where." This complete know- 
ledge, indeed, especially as respects 
some of the middle centuries, no one 
probably now possesses. But we know 
enough of classical times, to enable us 
to discriminate between works of art 
executed in those times, and such as 
were done in later centuries. It is well 
known, that the arts of painting and 
sculpture, which had flourished under 
the first emperors, notfibly declined 
before the time of Constantine ; that 
after that period they fell away rapidly,* 
though still for a time some remains of 
ancient Homan manners continued to 
obtain ; and that after pictures and 
images began to be introduced into the 
Christian churches, as objects of dev<i- 
tion, a new and barbarous style found 
its way everywhere, from the capital 
of the Greek empire. And I think, 
therefore, that as the drawings? in tlie 
manuscript under consideration exhibit 
not only the costume, but also the style 
of art which prevailed in the good times 
of' the Roman empire, we are not jus- 
tified in ascribing the manuscript to a 
later period. 

After dwelling in detail upon the value 
of the testimonies of two learned wri- 
ters on this subject — Emanuele a Sche- 
lestrate, librarian of the V atican, and Ma- 
billon, author of Museum Italicum, a 
contemporary and friend of the former 
antiquary, and showing the paramount 
importance which these two learned 
men attached to the kind of evidence 
he is dwelling upon, Mr Ottley adds : 

Although it is probable that nei- 
ther of them was so well qualified to 
judge, either of the style of art, or of 


* Let any one, who may bo diitposed to think 
that this fact is here overstated, from a desire to 
make too much of it, look at Gori's Interesting 
work upon ancient diptychs; in which will be 
found several soon alter the time of Constantine, 
in as rude a style of art as need be. 
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the details of costume, in the figures of 
the famous MS. Virgil (No. 3225, pre- 
served in the Vatican,) as was Bellori, 
who had assisted at their examination 
of it ; and I think that the chief rea- 
son why Schelestrate, upon this occa- 
sion, spoke so particularly of the forms 
of certain letters in this manuscript, 
was because he considered the antiquity of 
the manuscript to be well proved by the 
drawings; and therefore looked upon 
it as a good authority y the peculiarities 
in the characters of which might help 
him and others, hereafter, in judging 
of the probable dates of other very 
early manuscripts^’ 

Should it be doubted,*' he adds, 
‘^whether the figures in our manu- 
script of Aretus really carry with 
them the same decisive evidence of their 
antiquity, I answer, that although, 
from the nature of my studies during 
more than forty years, 1 may fairly 
lay claim to some knowledge in these 
matters, I do not call upon any one to rely 
merely upon my judgment. I have con- 
sulted some of our best artists ; among 
others, the eminent sculptor, Mr. West- 
macott ; Mr. Eastlake, who has lately 
spent ten years at Rome; and Mr. 
Francis Howard, who has very much 
applied himself to the study of ancient 
art ; and they arc all decidedly of opinion, 
nay, have no doubt — that these drawings 
were executed in ancient Roman times, 
that is, before the age of Constantine." 

When Dom Bernard de Montfau^on 
compiled his Palaeographia, there was 
not known throughout tlie world, accor- 
ding to him, a more ancient Greek 
MS. than that formerly in the Bib- 
liotheque Colbertine, since passed into 
the Royal Library at Paris, and which 
was then marked 3084.* Every thing 
concurred to assure it a character of 
the highest antiquity. It did not con- 
tain a single letter which tended to sub- 
stantiate a contrary adscription. 

If there ever were a MS.,” say the 
learned Benedictines, authors of the 
Nouveau IVaiiS de Diplomatique, (tom. 
i.,p. 6891,) that one might conjecture 
had been used by Orjgen,f it would be 


• PahBog. Gf(tc, p. 187. 

f Origeot a father of the Greek church, wat 
bom at Alexandria, about a. n. 185, and surviv. 
ing the peraecntion of the early Christians under 
the Emperor SeTerus, died in the year 25b. 


this one.” ^ They, however, somewhat 
qualify their opinion, by subsequently 
adding, after an enumeration of its 
various graphic characteristics — ** these 
advantages, and those which might be 
drawn from the detail of the Utters, 
apparently place this MS. far above 
that which Casley (librarian to King 
George III.), would date as early as the 
time of Origen, and even earlier. But 
we would much prefer leaving a final 
judgment respecting it to antiquaries, 
than pronounce upon a matter so de- 
licate.** An exceedingly prudent con- 
clusion, and one in which we are dis- 
posed to join the worthy friars of St. 
Maur. 

Lambecius, in his catalogue of the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, has an 
engraved specimen (marked VI.,) taken 
from a MS., written in characters of 
gold and silver upon purple vellum, 
enriched w^ith many illuminations. Tliat 
learned librarian believed it to be of 
the time of Constantine the Great. 
IMontfau^on does not seem disposed to 
give it so early a date ; and as Dr. 
Dibdin has very recently seen the 
IMS. at Vienna, we prefer taking the 
description given in his Bibliogra- 
phical Tour. '* He designates it as a 

FRAGMENT OF TIIR BOOK OF GENE- 
SIS,** undoubtedly, of the end of tlie 
fourth century, at the farthest. This 
fragment is a collection of twenty- 
four leaves, in a folio form, measuring 
twelve inches by ten, of a small por- 
tion of the book of Genesis, written in 
large Greek capital letters of gold and 
silver, now much faded, upon a purple 
ground. Every page of these twenty- 
four leaves is embellished with a paint- 
ing or illumination, coloured after 
nature, purposely executed * Ae'/ow the 
text, so that it is a running graphic 
illustration, as we should say, of the 
subject above. Doubtless, therefore, 
this MS. was executed for some great 
man who could v. ell afford to pay the 
artist for the pains he has taken in the 
execution of his task. The reverend 
bibliophile proceeds to give a very 
interesting sketchy account of each 
leaf,’* accompanied by two engraved 
illustrations. Some of the illumina- 
tions, from the extraordinary glossi- 
ness and freshness about them, remain, 
he is of opinion, in the orignal state. 
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but others are retouched. In the .'Wth 
subject, a banquetting scene, the figures 
of the two women are almost pure 
Greek art. The whole of the remain- 
ing eleven subjects have been retouched, 
but the ancient costume has been 
attended to. 

Si, Jerome, who flourished in the 
fourth century, states that, in his time, 
there were books written on parch- 
ment of a purple colour, in letters of 
gold and silver, the covers of which 
were splendidly decorated with gems. 
Diicauge has cited similar instances from 
early ecclesiastical writers. 

J>Ianu scripts written in letteisof gold, 
on wliite vellum, arc chiefly confined to 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. 
Of these, the Bible,* and Hours of 
Charles the Bald, preserved in the 
Royal Library at Paris, and the Gos- 
pels of the llnrleian collection. No. 

are probably the first examples 
extant. In England, the art of writ- 
ing in gold seems to have been but 
imperfectly understood in early times, 
and the instances of it very uncommon. 
Indeed, the only remarkable one that 
occurs of it is the charter of King 
Edgar to the New IMinstcr at Win- 
chester, in the year DfHi.'l’ This volume 
is written throughout in gold, but the 
ink has been so badly prepared, that 
great part of the M’riting has cease<l to 
adhere to the parchment. Some later 
editions have been made, likewise in 
gold, in the reign of Henry the First, 
but the chalk size on which the gild- 
ing is laid lias caused it to rub off, and 
become in many places illegible. 

Writing in gold was less employed 
in the eleventh, twelftli, and thirteenth 

* Some loavos (fiftoon) oiil from this book, aro 
to ho found in the Harleian ('olleetion. No. 
1755, British Museum. They ar-e in line|)resor- 
\ation, both uncial and initial letters are mavni. 
fieeutly executed, the former in gold, and the 
hitter pri»8ent interesting specimens of the gro- 
tesque. It is a subject for regret that these 
missing leaves are not restored to their p.’ireni 
volume. 

“f MS. Cott. Vesp. A viii. Prefixed is a 
representation of Edgar between the Virgin and 
SL Peter, presenting his charter to Christ, who 
sits above, supported by angels. Tlio whole is 
within' an elegant foliated bonier of gold and 
colours, and painted on a purple ground. On 
tho reverse folio 2 is a gold inscription on a 
light kibe ground, but not stained through tho 
leaf. . 


centuries, than in earlier times,* but it 
again came into usage in the fourteenth, 
particularly in devotional books of per- 
sons of rank. It their exhibits, how- 
ever, a totally different appearance from 
the ancient art, and the gilding seems 
to be applied, not in a liquid state, but 
in leaves. Among the Greeks the usage 
of writing whole pages in gold con- 
tinued to the latest period of the 
empire ; for in the year 1408, the 
Emperor JManuel Palaeologus gave to 
the monastery of St. Denis in France, 
a copy of the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, thus ornamented. 

The use of gold and silver was not 
confined to the Greeks and Latins, but 
is found also in oriental MSS. Pietro 
della Valle mentions a copy of tin 
Gospels in Syriac, written in gold, 
which he saw at Aleppo in the year 
and reputed to be four hundred 
years old. At Berlin, according to 
Wolf, in a Hebrew IMS. of the thir- 
teenth centu ry , the titles and initial words 
of which are in gold. In the Sloane col- 
lection (Brit. Museuml, Nos. 288/> — 
28«*I8, are rolls in the language of 
Thibet, written in gold and silver, on 
dark blue pa})er, and among the Ara- 
bians and Persians examples of later 
MSS., WTitteii and ornamented in gold 
and silver, are found in abundance, and 
display a beauty and minuteness so 
truly wonderful, as to surpass the 
efforts of any European artist. 

A miniature drawing is affixed to each 
of the gospels brought over to England 
by St. Augustine in the sixth century, 
which is preseved in the library of 
Corpus Christi College at Cambridge : 
in the compartments of those drawings 
are depicted representations of several 
transactions in each gospel. The curious 
drawings and elaborate ornaments in 
St. Ciithbert's Gospels, made by St. 
Ethelwald, and now in the Cottonian 
Library, which has been already men- 
tioned, exhibit a striking specimen of 
the state of the arts in England in the 
seventh century. The same may be 
observed of the drawings in the ancient 
copy of the four gospels preserved in 

• In tho history of Walter Whithleseye (Sparko, 
p. 173,) it is stated that Godfrey, abbot of 
IMerborough, elected in 1299, gave to an Italian 
Cardinal a psalter, written in letters of azure and 
gold, and wonderfully illuminated. 
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tho (''athedral ol* Litclifielcl, and thnso 
in the Codex Rush worth i an ns, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. The life 
of St. Paul the Ilerniit, now remaining; 
in Corpus Christi Colle|;e, Cambridge, 
(G. 2,) affords an example of the style 
of drawing and ornamenting letters in 
the eighth century. 

JMr. Bohn, of Henrietta Street, Co- 
vent Garden, lias now (June ld.3d), in 
his possession a Greek Famu^ellsfarium 
cl iMcnologinm. This magnificent jMS. 
commences with the Gospel of St. John, 
followed by that of St. Alatthew'. Luke 
and Mark come next, in alternate 
chapters. The Menolngimn and minor 
])ieces form about one third of the 
volume. The fu/polhcslx prefixed to 
the volume is in uncia! letters, anci cer- 
tainly not later than the eighth centur}^ 
as is also the Canon of Eusebius (em- 
bellished with lieads of the Evangelists 
and Apostles, under circular arches, 
with another larger illumination repre- 
senting The Nativity), wliich precedes 
the Gospel of St. Mattliew. This very 
ancient and venerable IMS. bears re- 
semblance to the celebrated one in Mr. 
Dent’s sale, No. 1 lod, executed a cen- 
tury later ; but it is of greater int(Te*»t 
from possessing the canon of JCusebiiis, 
which has been inserted from an eighth 
century manuscript, in uncial letters. 
The latter was purchased by Mr. Beck- 
ford, for the sum of f2()7' Ifiy. The 
price affixed by Mr. Bohn for the iMS. 
in question is t'20(). 

The copy of Prudentius’s Psifclr}- 
maehia, in the Cottonian Library (CJeo- 
patra, c. b.) exliibits the style of draw- 
ing in Italy, in the ninth century. 

Of the tenth century, there are Ro- 
man drawings of a singular kind, in 
the Ilarleian Library (No. 2820.) 

In our preceding paper (sec this pe- 
riodical for June), we have given t!ie 
late Mr. Ottley’s opinion of the style 
of art evinced in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s splendid Anglo-Saxon MSS. — 
the Benedictionary of St. Ethel wold 
(together with a .specimen from it illus- 
trative of the Female Costume of tlie 
period) — an undoubted work of the 
tenth century, executed in England ; 
wliich p«>sses.ses in an eminent degree, 
that richnes.s in the colouring, as the 
Italian writer, Trombelli remarks, in 
MSS. written in his country before the 
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connnen cement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

Ctednion’s Poetical Paraphrase of the 
book of Genesis, written in the eleventh 
century, which is preserved amongst 
F. Jnniiis’s MSS. in the Bodleian 
library, exhibits many s))ecimens of 
utensils, weapons, instnmients of miisie, 
and implements of Inisbandry used by 
the Anglo-Saxons. The like may he 
seen in extracts from the Pcntateneli 
of the same age, in the Cottonian li- 
brarv ((Maud. B. 1.) The .^IS. copy 
of rcrcncc in the Bodleian library 
(D. 17 .) displays the dresses, masks, 
worn l)y comedians in the 12th 
century, ii’ not earlier. The very ele- 
g.int Ps:ilt(?r, in the Library of Trinity 
College, (-ambridge, exliibits specimens 
of the art of drawing in England, in 
the same century. Nos. 5280, 1802, 
and 1.8 i, Ilarh^i.iu collection, contain 
specini'Mis of ornamental letters, which 
arc to be found in Irisli MSS. from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth ccMitury. 

The Virgil in the Lamhelh Library, 
of the thirleeuth century, (No 471.) 
written in Italy, shows both by the 
drawings and writing, that Italians pro- 
ducetl works much inferior to ours at 
that period. The co[)y of the Ajioca- 
lypse, ill the same library (No. 200.) 
contains a curious exanqilc of tlie man- 
ner of painting in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

In the thirteenth century, as it is 
generally known, the arts of painting 
and sculpture in Italy, received n(*w 
life at tlie hands of Niccola Jfisaiio, 
GiuuU, (finiabue, and Giotto ; from 
which tini* th(‘y steadily progressed, 
till the happy era of Ginlius the Secoiul 
and Leo the tenth. But for some ceii- 
tiirie .1 preceding the tliirteentli, there is 
sometimes reason to con jecture, that the 
arts were in a more flourishing state iu 
various coun'ries distant from Ital> , 
than in Italy itself; to say nothing of 
Greece, from whu-ii it .seems probable, 
that the iiihaintn of those countries, 
like the Italians themselves, directly or 
indirectly, and perhaps at distant "pe- 
ruKL,. originally derived instruction i:i 
those matters. That the art of minia- 
ture jiainting, e.specially, was bettor 
known, and more sncces.sfiilly practised 
in France, in the thirteenth century, 
and )>robahl v long before, than in Italv, 
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is clear from the well known passage 
in the eleventh canto of Dante’s Pur- 
gatorio, where the poet thus addresses 
Oderigi D’Agubbio, a miniature pain- 
ter, said to have been the friend of 
Cimabue ; — 

*'Oh dissi lui, non se* tu Odcrisi, 

L'onor d’Agubbio, Tonor di quell* arte 
Che alluniinar o chiamata a Parisi ?**♦ 

The beautiful paintings in the his- 
tory of the latter part of the reign of 
king Richard the Second of England, 
in the Ilarleian Library, afford curious 
speciuieiis of manners and customs, 
both civil and military at the close of 
the f<»urteenth, and in the beginning of 
the fifteenth centuries. As docs (2278) 
in the same collection.. 

Among the numerous superb missals, 
and other costly productions of human 
ingenuity preserved in the Ilarleian 
Library, may bo instanced a very fair 
and beautiful transcript of the cele- 
brated poem, intituled L(i Roman dc la 
Rose,** begun in French by Guillaume 
do Lorris, and finished by Jehan Clopi- 
nal, or de Mehun. This MS. is so 
richly ornamented with a multitude of 
miniature paintings, executed in a most 
masterly manner, that it is not to be ex- 


ceeded l)y any other manuscript pre- 
served in the libraries of Europe. It 
has been conjectured by competent 
judges, that it probably is the copy 
which was presented to Henry IV. 
king of France, as the blazon of his 
arms is introduced in the illuminations 
with which the first page of this work 
is embellished 

We shall at present conclude, by 
observing that from the fifth to the 
tenth century, the miniature painters, 
which are met with in Greek MSS. are 
generally good, as are some which we 
find among tliose of Italy, England, 
and France. From the tenth to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, they 
are commonly very bad, and may be 
considered as so many monuments of 
the barbarity of those ages ; towards 
the latter end of the fourteenth, the 
paintings in MSS. were much im- 
proved ; and in the two succeeding 
centuries, many excellent performances 
were produced, especially after the 
happy period of the restoration of the 
arts ; when great attention was paid to 
the works of the ancients, and the study 
of the monuments of antiquity became 
fashionable. 


R O V S E T II E E ! 

BY MR.S. GEORGE NORMAN. 


Rouse thee ! the hunter's .startling horn 
Along the brcatli of the day is borne, 

And his gallant dogs arc leaping round, 

And echo flings back a joyous sound. 

And brightly is blooming the heather wild. 

Then rouse thee with this, my mountain child ? 

Rouse thee ! the bird*s first hymn is sung ; 

With sky-lark's note the heaven has rung; 

The Flower-God has risen ; each honey-bell 
Holds a wing'd worshipper in its cell. 

Humming his praise, as wildly free. 

Tile wind sways the branch sq merrily. 

Rouse thee ! in brake and wildest brae. 

The scented bloom of departed May 
Hangs clustering, and the dew-drop's sheen 
Is as the brilliant's crystal gleam. 

All rejoice — bird, bee, and flower. 

Then rouse thee, to the morning hour ! 

♦ Ana I said to him, art thou not Oderisi, the honour of your native place Cuibbio, and an or- 
nament of that art which is called at Paris, illuminating ? 
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I'hc Bride of Messina. A Tragedt/, 
fiwn the German of Schiller. liy 
George Irvino, Esrj. IVIacrono. 

.If any English translation of Selnllfr's 
Bride of Messina ever existed, it is not 
only out of print, but unknown to tlie 
public : the present translation must 
therefore be very acceptable to libra- 
ries, especially, as every reader of IMr. 
Irvine’s versioii, must airree with us that 
he has effected in a masterly manner, 
the most difhcult iindertakin^r that the 
whole circle of German liter.iture could 
have offered him. It requires a critic* 
to possess no small knowledp* of the 
German laiijnruage before the delicacy 
of Mr. Irvine’s taste and tact can be ap- 
preciated in this performance. Any one 
can see that the Bride of Messina is a 
tine poem in its English /? irb, ])ut lew 
can tell tlie incongruities of the (termau 
idiom with the subject, except those 
who have studied tliat lanifua«e. 
Homely and ru^iGred as the (lormun 
expressions are, intense! thou^jht must 
have been bestowed liy the translator to 
.i>ive, at the same time, a fiithful and ele- 
gant version of a poem, whose cast is 
so utterly at variance, at once with the 
German and Kn^^li.sli national drama. 
He has produced a translation ecjual to 
Lord Francis Gower’s “ Faust,” and 
ColeridiTc’s Wallenstein,” and siip- 
posino’ his oriffinal had been ecpial in 
merit to these masterpieces, it must have 
been as popular. 

Our author will perceive we do not 
a^ree with tlie critics, who declare that 
the Bride of Messina” is Schiller’s 
mightiest work of genius. That it w’as 
his most polished performance, Juid 
that it cost him the greatest degrc'c of 
trouble, we are willing to allow, but 
w'e deny its intrinsic value to be equal 
to the two Wallensteins, or even to 
Don Carlos ** and The Robber.s,” 
and we know that the feelings of the 
German public go witli us in this opi- 
nion. The Bride of Messina” is 
merely the favourite of the pedants of 
the classical school, who were, at the 


time of its production, in full posse's- 
sion of the critical supremacy <if litera- 
ture in Europe. German was, in ilu* 
last century, notwithstanding the bursts 
of genius, which were flashing in the 
productions of its original authors, a 
language in a.^tate of actual oppression, 
struggling for a disputed right to be re- 
cognized as tlie medium in which the 
thoughts of her literary childnm ought 
to be conveyed. Frederic the Great 
and Prince Eugene had endt'avoured ol’ 
make French the literary language t«) 
(Jermany, to the gr(‘at disparagement of 
native authors. l)oid)tless, the ])atriotic 
fei'lings of (lermany must have hailed 
w'ith triumph tlu' production of the Bridt* 
of Messina, written as it was, by their 
greatest genius, ibr tin* purpose of 
proving that a poem, framed with tlu* 
utumst severity of the f ir-l*anied Greek 
drama, could be c(Mnp(>sed in the be- 
loved Teutonic of the father-land, the 
dear language of the* homes and hearths 
of (merman nuMi. Sueli was the cause 
tlmtmadc the Bride of.Ales.sina popular 
in Germany, beyond its actual ih'serts. 
JMen of heavy learning, who had la- 
boured ;it the classical critic-oar all 
their lives, gave it a high name, because 
it imitated the only model recognized 
by the scholiasts, and the public ap- 
proved of it, because it took off a 
stigma from their native language. 
H aving thus explaimal the reasons (>f 
the twer-rating of a drama which many 
in England have heard of, and but 
few s‘ en, wo will proee<‘d to describe it, 
as it really is. 

The Bridt' of itfessina is cast in the 
most dolorous ^tyh* of the old awful 
Gm*k drama o?' the* CKflipean class. 
The tiuu* is souu- indefinite era of the 
Norman dynasty in Sicily, although the 
names arc Spanish ; and liere is the 
first discrepancy, for the Normans par- 
celled out their states intoliltlesovereign- 
ties, as that of Messina, while the Spa- 
nish sway governed the whole island, 
'rhe duration of the drama, is, accord- 
ing t«) the rules of the Greeks, limited 
E 2 
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to a r(‘\v liours, tlio rharactcrs are but 
Ibiir, Donna Isabella, and Jier tlireo 
diildren. The clioriises are two bands 
of knights, with Norman or Provenral 
names — had they been Troubadour 
knights of the Norman dynasties of Si- 
cily, neither history nor costume would 
have been mueli violated. It is probable 
that Schiller had some such idea float- 
ing in his mind, but no research had at 
that time been made into Provencal his- 
tory and literature. These knights arc 
remarkably paganish in tlieir invoca- 
tions, and too apt to hail gods and god- 
desses in tlieir clioruses, wli<im as good 
catholics, they would have disclaimed 
and defied. The first scene opens, with 
great dignity and grandeur, by the ad- 
dress of the widowed Isabella to the el- 
ders of iMessina ; she laments tin* furious 
hatred of her two sons, JManuel and 
(■jesar, and the civil war they have oc- 
casioned, since tlie death oi* their f.ither. 
It appears these young men had hated 
eacli other from tlunr babyhood ; tliey 
are the Theban brothers (»f the O reek- 
drama. Isabell i is mother of a daugh- 
ter, whom her father, on account of a 
dream like that of Laius, li.is been 
induced to doom to death, as soon as 
born, after a very ])aganish example, 
not practicable among the eatludies of 
tlic middle ages. Isabella, however, 
secretly rears the little Heatriee in a 
convent. At the time of the opening of 
tluMlrama, Isabella intends to reveal the 
existence of their sister, to her sons, and 
if possible to reconcile them through 
her mediation. Tin* young men are 
previously reconeiled in a very ])ieas- 
ing scene, hut unknown to each other ; 
Manuel anti ("ivsar, have seen Beatrice, 
and fallen passionately in love w ith her. 
She loves Manuel, and has eloped from 
her convent w’ith him ; being then hid 
ill i\Iessina, wdiere Don C;rsar discovers 
her. Each of the brothers announces 
to their mother his intention of intro- 
ducing to her a daugliter-in-law', igno- 
rant that they both love the same per- 
son. The prejiarations of Don Manuel 
for the adornment of his bride, are de- 
scribed in a beautiful passage here 
quoted. 

nON MANURL. 

" IVe torn mvself reluctant from her arms, 
um still juv every thought is fix'd on her. 
('oine an! hence will we to the tbrontr’d l)n- 


AVhiiv the 4lii-k Moor in blight teiiiplalioii 
rang'd 

r.xliihlt'i all the Morning-land ran btiast 
Of wealthy htutl's, and cunning handy-work. • 
Kir->t rhoo^'e the pliant sandal to defend 
And orn.‘in«ei)t her fairy-niouhled foot. 

'I’heii fiif In r robe select the subtlest web 
l‘'niin I ml la’s loom, clear glancing like tlie 
snow 

Of dCtiia, that beams neare?^t to the light ; 
Ami ciicu infuse it like the dews of inorning 
Ar<»uiui the taiier stiuctiire of her limbs. 

()l purple l)e the /one, with crafty thicads 
Of gold emhroider’d, whieli unite" the tunic 
O’er the coy hcauties of her \irgin hosoin- 
Arid ehonse the niaiitle glitteiing with tin* 
texture 

Ofleiulei\Mt silk, and like pupnrean dye. 
I'piin her shoulder let a golden locust 
fa»o:> it', full folding" ; nor forget tlie ehi"P" 
'J'lial i irele tin- round inaihli- of her arni". 
Nor the red eoral, nor the rupiid pearl, 

The wondrous gifts of hoary Ocean’s cod- 

dess. 

Amid her ringlets wind tlie diadem 
Hewn from the costliest cpiarrie'? of tin* 
innie : 

Wherein the iire-ellusing iiiby's gleam 
Shall cross its lightnings with the green 
smaragdiis. 

Down from her cIusterM l.)cks let the long 
veil 

l)e[)endiiig deep, embrace her glittering 
form, 

.\nd thmt around it like a cloud of light. 

Ami w'itli the virgin my i lie’" circlet, crown 
'fhe aeeimiplishM beauty of her pet‘rle"S 
form. 

ciioKUs. — (cAjr.r \v'.) 

'fhy ordeis, gracious sii, shall he perform’d 
For, in the ha/.aar’s glittering rows is found 
Kacli several object you have nam'd, prcpai 'd. 

DON MANUKL. 

That done, from forth the regal stalls lead 
forth 

My lairest palfrey — let his colour be 
White as the light, like the blest Sun-god’s 
steeils. 

And be he deck’d with purple, and his 
housings 

K.Tiboss’d w'itli gold, and crisp w’ith stones^ 
of cost. 

He shall look royal ; for lie bears my Queen ! 
Yourselves be ready in the glittering pomp 
Of chivalry, amid the clanging echoe.s 
Of trump and clarion to lead home your 
mistress. 

I go myself to see all done ; and choose 
Two of your troop to bear me company. 

'Ihe rest expect me here.’' 

Tho announcement of the loss of her 
daughter to Isabella, and the search that 
the brothers underUike for their un- 
known sister, and the murder of Don 
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Mamirl in a tran.s})ort t)f* jealous fury by 
Don C'lesar, brinj^s the tra«eily to its 
crisis; Don Manuel expires in an in- 
stant, without the certainty that Hea- 
triee is his sister, although, in a scene of 
some beauty, he begins to suspect it. 
After the deatli of Don iMauiiel, the real 
greatness of Schiller's genius, as a mas- 
ter of human passion, blazes out. IIoav 
exquisitely has he touched the mingled 
grief and jealousy of Don C'u'sar in 
these lines. 

UEATUTCE. DOX CESAU. CIIOJM S. 
i>ON CKsAii {Sftijipinj/ hvatrivv), 

*' Stay, sister ! Sister, do not leave me thus ! 
Altl)out;li my motlier curse me. and this 
blood - * 

A brother’s bl<)od — cry out to Ileav’n 
against me : 

'fhoui^h all the world shout my damnation, 
yet 

Cuise tlujii CMC not! From thee I canma 
bear it ! 

{Drfttrif’i' injiut^ with ar^rfed ( 
lo fhf rnr^isf'). 

0<»> 

I did not kill thy lover ! mark me, ^iil ! 

It was thy biother whom I inurderM — thine 
And mine! 'fo tbee the mic depaiteil is 
No nearer than myself, the acc'urs’d sur- 
vivor. 

And I am woithier pity far than he : 

For innocent he died, and I live guilty I 

(Itf^afrivc htinufs hifu frars). 
Weep for thy brother ! 1 wdl weep w ith thee. 
Ay, and do moio than weep ; 1 will avenge 
liiin ! 

Hut weeji not for thy lover! I will not 
Fnduie the preference which thou giv’st the 
dead. 

Oh ! let me draw this last, this only comfort 
From forth iny sorrow’s hottornless aby^'s. 
The thought that he belong’d no more to 
thee 

'fhan I ! The eonsurnmatiori of our fate 
Math equalized our lights and miseries. 

In sad similitude of ill, we all. 

Three loving creatures form’d for mutual 
j!)y. 

Sink in one common ruin, and divide 
Alike the melancholy right of tears ! 

Hut, when in spite of me, I think thy sor- 
rows 

Flow for the lover rather than thy brother, 
'I’lien rage and envy mingle with my grief. 
And the last comfort of despair forsakes me 
I cannot bring, as fain I would, the victim. 
Witli joy to Ids high manes ; but I'll send 
My soul to his in gentle cmliassy 
IV) sue for jiardon, when I know thou wdt 
I’liite our duit in the same funeral urn ! 

(I/O rfih'/ios her /// /ni* nrms tri^h ih*' 
flrrpvst ton(h I'licts. ) 


'fliee dul 1 Icve. never \»>t ! lo\ 'd ; 

While yet thou vvirt a stianeei to me’ and 
Heeause 1 so atlorcd thee, I now bear 
'J’ho deep aiul damning ciiise of riatncide. 
My only crime was love of thee - l»ut m>v\ 
Thou art my sifter, and I claim thv t»ity 
x\s holy tribute, and as natnie's riglit. 

{lie luokif at her jLiedly^ and irilh utt 
tnr tif sorn)trfnf < .rjieehifioii , the t 
trn/s rfirejifij/ frniN her.) 

No! no! I cannot biar to see those tears. 
In the deail’s leari'iil prisenee, all mv con 
I age 

Fades fast away, and iloiibt distracts my 
heai t ! 

Oh! leavi' me in my iiror! v\eep In seciet ! 
See me no moiL 1 oh ! iieviT r.njnd N’oi thei*, 
i\oi my >ti‘in molliM will 1 e'l'r l.'ehoid 
'I'liUt iiH/lI.er lu M r loved me ! at the last 
IKr heal I Ijttiav’d l.tT i *-01 row open’d it , 
She said he was tier hi‘tli*r son. Her lile 
Was one long ^ceiie ol him k dissimulation, 
And thou ait faNe as she." 

i)(i\ oKsva. 

" I cannot 

Live on, my mother, with a l>ri>ken heait. 

1 must look joyous np amid the gay, 

And in the liu id ather, far above* 

Soar with fie^h spoil !— Devilish envy did 
I'oison my lile, while )et ihy love was 
eepml- 

And think’s! thou I w'ill hi 00 k the piouil 
advantage 

Which thy dear sorrow gives him over me ? 
Death hath a p’lre and evpiatniy lire 
W’ideh in the daik and inaecessihic 
AUmhie of the sepulehie, can change 
The dross of vile moilality to the fair 
Aril] viigiii diamond ol pel feet viiLue, 

And blot out cviiy little sjieck that did 
D« loim the man while \et he was of caifli ’’ 
III*. \ rjticE. 

" ( 'ast not, my brolbir, tliy di-ar life avvay. 
idve for our mother's sake ! ^he neerls a 
son ! 

I am her daughter of a day, - ami early 
Will she forget what she so late jiossess’il ! 

DON (J.9AU. 

(IVt/lt df'f>/dif irou tided Jot liny), 

Alas! my mother! vve may live or die 
Inditkrently, may she hut join her lover ! 

Iir.AjUIlK. 

Dost thou then n.vy thy dead brothei a 
dust ? 

IJON < ESAU. 

By thy pine woe inirnoitaliz’d he lives! 
Ouce numher’d with the dead, I die for 
ever ! 

liKATUICE. 

My brother ! 

l>ON CKsvb. 

{ ff'if/i the foito uf dt'Opesl //tmnitiu), 

! do-.i ihou \vre|) for me:" 
There is nothing of this passionate 
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beauty, mingled with himnan tenderness, 
to be found in the stern latalism of the 
ancient model on wliich tins drama was 
formed. The faults oI‘ Scliiller in the 
Jlride of IMessina, bt'long to his attempt 
at reconciling the ineungriiities between 
the ancient fireeks and his Norinaii- 
S]>anish-Sicilians ; but his beauties, 
when he has once flung himself on hu- 
man pa^sioU; are his own. 

After these extracts, we scarcely need 
bestow another word of commendation 
on the merits of the translator. Of 
this we are certain, that the admirers of 
(Icrman literature, will place him in 
their libraries, by the side of the best 
translators of Kaust and the Wallenstein 
dramas. 


The P'cslat. By Hen. Verlander, B.A. 

No one can read the Vestal without ac- 
knowledging it to he a poem exqui- 
sitely polished, and replete with all the 
beauties appertaining to a highly culti- 
vated taste. Jn the opening lines, the 
rcad(;r will find a fair specimen of the 
contents of this volume. 

*• Like a lair Sorceress, llie black rob’d 
Night' ■ 

Her pallid lace, which warms not with Its 
light, 

Kair in unearthly loveliness, ln’r /one 
Set round with silver stars,— ascends hei 
throne ; 

And spell-bound in the light of those wan 
eyes, 

'J’he Karth, beneath, in ghastly beauty lies. 
l*ure as I lie chiistity whicli worships there, 
'I’liat orbed temple lifts its column^, fair. 

Of stainless marble, o’er the billowy trees ; 
i^iko some bleach’d rock above the dark 
green seas. 

Nightly, within that fane, the Vestal quire 
Hymn in their watchings round th’ eternal 
lire. 

liisten! how sweetly rose, how softly fell. 
The choir of voices from the inmost cell ! 
Hark ! now it rises on the wing, once more. 
O’er sleeping Koine, and Tiber’s winding 
shore, — 

Glides down the calm, clear air,— and finds 
its rest. 

With folded pinion, in the passive breast. 
Now it is hush’d for ever — and the Night 
Again sleeps swectlv, wrapp’d in silver 
light.” 

The? tone of tlic whole poem is kept 
lip ton this pitch, and we seldom meet 


with a harsh ill tuned note from the 
commencement to the close. The story 
is founded on the traditions and cus- 
toms of ancient Borne, and details the 
doom of an erring Vestal and her lover. 
As far as our own taste is concerned, 
we always experience a want of sym- 
pathy in subjects drawn from classic 
times ; we may critically approve of 
the skill of tin* author, but the coldness 
attendant on tlni perusal, shows that 
life is wanting there.” 

We find several poems in the con- 
(diision of the volume, written on sub- 
jects coming closer to tlie feelings than 
the doom of the lif'athen Vestal. Wc 
form a Ingh opinion of the poetical 
powers of the author, from these beau- 
tiful lyrics. 

THK CHARM. 

“Lady, when those laughing eyes 
J.ose their lamps of living lire. 

And their circlets’ violet dyes 
In wan and twilight grey expire 

Lady, when those locks that lend 
’fheir golden setting to thy brow. 

With wither’d, warning white shall blend. 
And flow not free, as they do now — 

Lady, when the fool vshose kiss 
(-oipicts with the enamour’d ground. 

Still’ and wearily shall jiress, 

Tottering where* it used to bound ; -- 

Lady, would’st thou know a slelglit 
Of force to re-illume those eyes. 

Step]) thy hair again in light, 

And make thy step as soft as sighs 

In thy wildest mirth he wise : — 

Pure of heart and true of tongue. — 

This will win all hearts — all eyes — 

Ik* thy body old or young.” 

n I 11 G E 

roil A MAIDEX WHO DIED ON A SPUING 
MOIININO. 

** Lo ! the burnish’d gates of morning 
Open on the night ! 

O’er th’ eternal hills are dawning 
Health, and life, and light! 

Why waits the soul ? towards the springing 
day 

Gazing from out the portjils of the mind ? 
Why, fluttering in its ruin’d house of clay. 

Pause ? ere its trembling \yings leave all it 
lov'd behind ? 

See 1 tlie sick room taper palcth 
With the lamp of life ; 

Tlie breath, the pulse, the motion fail 
eth — 

Now, hath cca&’d the strife. 
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Close ! close those eyes ! tlierc is no ti'nant 
now 

1 o throw her glances through tliosc crystal 
panes. 

Mourn! mourn! hut with a sorrow deep 
and low ; 

Kitting the quiet look of these calm, pun 
remains. 

Wrapp’d in robe of vestal whiteness. 
Lay her on her hier, 

Where the sunshine’s balmy briglilness 
Shines around most clear. 

Strew! strew the flowings of her golden 
hair. 

In silky wavelets, down her marble neck : 
Ye meek-cy’d girls, your early flowers pie- 
pare ; 

And all sweet antique rites the virgin 
corse to deck. 

Hark ! the .sad voic’d hell is tolling 
Measur’d strokes of woe. 

Now clanging on the breeze ; now 
rolling 

IMoaningly and low. 

Lift! lift the bier, it calls us to the grave.— 

The path her feet with ours ina) not re- 
trace, 

Raising, with dying wail, the dirge’s stave ; 

(Riding in slow array, with silent, lingi'i*- 
ing pare. 

Heaven’s chorister, the lark, is singing 
in the golden cloud ; 

H.aintv, gemmed flower .s are springing 
Kroin their earthy sliroud ; 

Man dies— but changeless nature does not 
niourii 

'fhen, smile, thou sun! tliou re.stlesb 
streamlet, play 1 

Thus to the grave, should Innocence he 
borne, 

Tho’ yearning hear ts will aclie ; and hoh.s 
will burst their way. 

Where the turf most frc.shly gioweth- - 
Where no rank weeiL wave- - 

Where the matron daisy hlov.’elh- - 
There— is dug her grave. 

Upon thy dreamless jiillow lay thee down, 

Where Silence and Corruption watch thy 
bed. 

In that dark house where thou must dwell 
alone. 

There rest thee, maiden dear ! ’till earth 
awake her dead !” 

The lines on the historical anecdote 
of the fidelity of Mary, Queen of Scots’ 
dow, arc scarcely equal to the subject. 
We think our author’s excellence lies 
in pieces purely lyric ; the most diffi- 
cult, as requiring both case and polish, 
of any s])ccics of poetry. Ihe verses, 


“ From thy home in the lar skies,” pos- 
sess melody and elegiac tenderness. 


Monti'iumu. ./ Tra^cdif, Hy Dilnot 
Sladden. 

If perspicuity of language and moral 
propriety, could atone for the want of 
original g^eiii us, llie trag;edy of Alontc*- 
zuma, would have claims on the atten- 
tion of the jmblie. In addition to mo- 
ral and verbal correctness, the reader 
oeeasionally notes some sol’t and tender 
be.mty in the sec*iw‘s. 

In eoiTohoration of this, we instance 
the last iiitirview of 3Iontezmna and 
Ineora, and give the following truly 
poetical lines. 

“ Vc living lights. 

On whom my tni.st is, by iininutahle faith. 
Koiinded and fixed for ever, — if tlieri' be 
A deejiei cur.se than liuiiiaii voice can name, 
Luuiieh it upon tliese tiaitois ! Tlioii greuL 
sun. 

Consume their souls, ,'iml wither up their 
flames! 

Thou (d’ ihe silver glance, shine madness 
o’er them ! 

Ye Stars, wlio stud th' immensity of heaven 
With your unquenchable radiance, gathei 
" 1 * 

The fiery vengeance of your maleiliction. 
And brand il on their inmost souls forever!” 

The chief fault in Alonteziima, is its 
general re.semblanee to the mediocre 
Mock tragedies of tlie last eentury. 
J)epo.sed sovereigns, failJifiil wive.s, dis- 
contented priests, rebel nobles, ami in- 
solent invaders, (live.sted of the distinc- 
tive character ol’ individuality, which 
the hand of eoniinanding genius can 
alone give, have been already repeated 
to s.itiety, ami with a mere cliange of 
nomcnelatnre, inight suit any time or 
country, Kg}'j)t or Farthia, Mexico or 
Jlitliyna. 

It is indeed lo.st labour, thu.s to at- 
tempt to illustrate history ; common- 
place as that is, <.'f the conquest of 
J\Iexieo, so as to produce a true picture 
of the Mexican peojile as they were. 
There needs nought new of tragic ima- 
gery ; no style can touch the heart with 
half the effect of simple fact, and hard 
imist be the heart not to shed tears of 
very anguish over the most unvarni.shed 
recital of the dread doings amongst that 
simple people. l)ryden’.s “ Indian Em- 
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pcror," was an acknowlodtred railiirc, 
and yet Dry den possessed dramatic ge- 
nius in a high degree ; he boldly under- 
took the task of exhibiting the feelings 
of the IMexicans at tlie first sight of 
ships, and the discharge of artillery. 
He drew a faithful, yet nevertheless, 
])roduced a ridiculous jueture of the ef- 
fect wrought on those accomplished sa- 
vages ; so thiit in spite of ourselves, wc 
laugli while wc read, nor do we think 
that other effect can be produced from 
the perusal of this descriptive passage. 

OUYOMAIl. 

** As far as 1 could cast luy eyes 
Upon the sra, something inethought did 
I ise 

Ldvc hlueish inist>, which still appe.iring 
more, 

'fook dreadful shapes, and moved towards 
the sIkuv. 

The oljject 1 could first distinctly view. 

Was tall straight trees wliich on the waters 

Wings on their sides, instead of leaves did 
grow. 

Which gathered all the l)ieath the wi.uls 
could blow ; 

And at then roots grew floating pal iees 
Whose out- Idowed bodies cut the yielding 
seas. 

MONTC/UM \ . 

What <iiviiu; monsters, O, ye Uods ! are 
these, 

'fhat iloat in air and tly u|)on the seas : 
(.'oinc they alive or dead upon the shore? 

GUYOWAK. 

Alas, they lived too sure, I heard ’e m loar. 
All turned their sides, and to each utlur 
spoke, 

I saw' their words break out in fire and 
smoke. 

Sure ’lis their voice that thunders from on 
high. 

And these the younger brothers of the sky.*' 

Just at this time, Drydeu, in imita- 
tion of the French theatre, eornipteil 
tragedy with rhyme, a circumstance 
Iteightening the ludicrous effect of this 
fKld scene. Yet every one must feel 
convinced that the artk'ss naivete of 
Guyoinar’s observation of the sliips 
being alive, because he dieard them 
roar, is just what a savage w'ould say 
when he saw' vessels for the first time, 
and lieard tlicm discharge a salute to 
the^horc. It is w’aut of judgment in 
authors to choose subjects w'liicli bc- 
coni^^ ridiculous when treated according 
to ll^|ir nature, and coldly dull, if the pe- 


culiarities of the people and events are 
generalized. To do our modern author 
justice, (whose pen has garnished our 
pages,) we must allow, that lie is aware 
of the necessity of marking the charac- 
teristic difference of habit and manner 
betw'een the invaders, and the invaded ; 
but we think this is theonly scene, where 
he has marked this national character 
successfully : — it is liis very best. 

O lie A TON. 

" These are the prophecies of olden time • 
'In after-ages, shall strange warriors come 
' From the sun-rising ; they shall skim the 
seas, 

' With the fleet pinions of the wind ; and 
w'alk, 

* The cowering nations, u|)on others’ feet : 

‘ The deeds of hell, the thunder- voice of 
heaven 

'Shall mark their course o'er earth: — do- 
minion, rapine, 

' Shall be tlicir aim ; and in exchange for 
riches, 

‘ And thrones and sceptres, shall they leave 
behind 

' Shackles of iron, which shall not be riven, 
‘ Ibitil the tears of many generations 
' Have rusted them to rottenness ; and 
then, 

* From the same fetters shall men forgo 

them swords 

‘ For vengeance ’ 

{Rntvr TVETiLi:). 

MONTEZUMA. 

Jlow ! We looked for no intrusion. — 
Whence coraest tliuii, Teutile ? 

TEUTIEE. 

From the camp 

Of mightier than mortals, or from gods. 

Or from the sons of darkness, of whose 
coming 

My messengers have told. 

MONTEZUMA. 

Nay — wc have heard 
No tidings from thee. 

TEIITII.E. 

Yet they were true men. - - 
1 marvelled they returned not : — on their 
way 

They have met evil fortune. 

MONTEZUMA. 

And to thee 

Have left the burden of unwelcome news. 
What are these men? Speak they as Mexi- 
cans ? 

Are they of noble port or low'ly mein : 

TEUTILE. 

Their tongues are various : they seem bold 
of speech. 

And bear themsehes light haiiglilily ; they 
spuin 
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I'ho whom thou lulorest : tlieir coiu- 

iiiands 

Arc w'ith the voice of raonarchs. 

MONTEZUMA. 

And from whence 
A n ixed the strangers " Hast thou numbered 
them ? 

What is their mission ? 

TEUTILE. 

From an eastern shore, 
'rhey crossed the waters, and the winds of 
lieaveu 

Wafted their floating palaces : in niimher 
'Hiey are but few, \et in strength, miiuber- 
less. 

"I'hey asked for gold ; — but when thy ser- 
vants said 

Thou wouhrst them gone, their eliieflain 
bade ns bilng 
Himself into thy piesence. 

MONTEZUMA. 

Ha! Jiimself? 

Methinks it is a jesting slave, a tool. 

Who s.ees desti action, yet would fain ad- 
vance 

Into her very jaws : — ay, let him come ! 
Hods ! 1 would fain be meiry at ins mad- 
ness ; — 

Hut mirth and J have been estranged of late. 

TKUTILE. 

'More room for terror than for niiith wa^* 
there : — 

And some have rudely pictured what they 
saw, 

For thine observance. 

(lEiTiLE niofionit /o Painters, u'ho enter 
with rejwesen tat ions on cloth, and then 
retire) . 

MONTii/.UMA {after examininy thent). 

I xvould licar, more fully. 
The circumstances of these strange events 
IMctured before me. 

TEUTILE. 

As, one morn, we left 
Their camp, these tilings were done. 'I’lie 
chieftain called 

Unto his warriors xvith the trumpet’s voice ; 
And, in close jihalanx, even as one man. 
They did as he commanded, iieicely clash- 
ing. 

In mimic battle ; and most terrible tilings 
Hestrode, with flciy hoof and lightning 
eye ; — 

A word — and they were mute and motion- 
less ; 

Another — and the tliunder broke the si- 
lence ; 

Then all was still again : and thus we left 
them." 

After this scene, Spaniards and Alex- 
icans meet and confer in the Tif? and 
Tiri style, as Dr. Johnson calls it, of 
common-place tragedy. We are aware 


7 :^ 

that the conventional laws ol* criticism, 
give the poet the allowance of universal 
language. Vet surely a priet of great 
taste and reflection, w^mld not aviiil 
himself of this permission, when he re- 
inemliers from whence it was derived. 
This latitude was given by the blind 
pedantry of the modern critics of the 
classical school ; they alloxved it, be- 
cause the (rreeks and Homans allowed 
it. The (i reeks and Romans acted ac- 
cording to the rules of nature, or their 
productions would never have .survived, 
to give rules to modern critics. The 
(Jrcck language, with some variation of 
patois, was universal throiiglioiit the 
(Grecian states and lier colonies, whether 
Trojan or European. With barbarians, 
who knew not the Hellenic idiom, 
( I reek ])oetry has little to do. When 
the Roman muse sang, Latin was the 
language of the rulers of the known 
w'orld, and w'oe to the province-king- 
doms, which comprehended not the 
language of their hnv -givers. Thus no 
huvof nature was violated in the suppo- 
sition, that all the characters in the 
Iliad or in the (Ireek drama, or other 
classics, could I'omprehend each other. 
It is then, self-evidently, a great liberty 
on tlie confines of probability, for a 
modern author to take, when inhabi- 
tants of another bemispliere, who liave 
bad no previous intercourse with each 
other, are supposed to comprehend long 
abstruse speeches at first .sight, which 
the most professed musician will scarcely 
venture upon, even in his own craft. 

It is possible, that on the stage, if the 
dialogue had been confined to one 
party, and :inswered by pantomimic ac- 
tion on the other, that something new 
in scenic effect might have been struck 
out. We can indeed imagine tlii' 
.speeches* of the Spaniards, translated 
into Englisli for the comprehension of 
an English audience ; but that tiu' 
]\Iexicans, who bad no previous inter- 
course with Europe, could hold any 
collocpiy with (he Spaniards, but by 
signs, it is inipo.ssible to believe; and 
where nature has erected an impassable 
barrier, a poet of taste sliouhl surely 
consider himself “ warned off’ ” tiu; 
ground. 
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Dramatic and Prose Miscellanies (if 

Andrew Becket, Author aj' Shales- 

peare's Himself Again, Edited by 

William Beattie, M.D. 

We here open a new and collective 
edition of the literary productions of 
Mr. Becket, a veteran author, who may 
be considered the last surviving pro- 
fessor of the classical school of English 
authorship. This gentleman was, in 
his early career, the friend of (hirrick 
and personally acquainted with Johnson 
and Goldsmith. We have, in this day, 
many admirers of these authors, per- 
verted, as our tastes may be, by the 
bold flights and excursive gyrations of 
Vf'cole romantiqite, whose leaders, God- 
win, Southey, Coleridge, Scott, and 
Brockden Jirown bewitched and se- 
duced the public affection from the 
track of Vecole classique, France and 
Germany, fiercely divided into a literary 
and civil war, when their authors fol- 
lowed the same example, and Vccolc 
classique in France still finds parti zans 
sufficient to make a very respectable 
battle against her bewitching rival. 
We, too, have many persons in our 
country who deem verbal polish of 
style, as the first of literary excellen- 
cies, and to them, we- recommend the 
pjiges of Air. Becket as being replete 
with the elegancies of diction and sen- 
timent peculiar to our classic era. 

In the first volume, we find some in- 
teresting notices of the author by Br. 
Beattie, with several dram<atic pieces 
by Mr. Beckett. The comedy is in the 
style and cast of a bygone age; the 
Witlings, tlie Alodeleys, tlie Positives, 
and Wormwoods of the old comedy, are 
here but the faded spectres of the ar- 
tificial school established by Wycherly 
and Congreve. The moral rectitude of 
our author has divested the creatures 
of artificial comedy of their abhorrent 
wickedness and turpitude of thought ; 
but in so doing, he has struck off the 
only link which allied the dramatis 
personce of this style with human na- 
ture. When the good taste and true 
feeling of Air. Becket abjured the vi- 
cious models offered by these demo- 
ralists, he should at the same time have 
cleared his pages of all resemblance to 
the lifeless exuvisr of their names and 
deinean&ur. 

Many |^ersQ|is will read with pleasure 


the dramas on classical subjects which 
occupy the rest of the volume. In sen- 
timent they are fine, and in morals pure 
and blameless. The tragedy of Socra- 
tes is far superior to any, whether 
English or French, liitherto written (and 
we have seen several) on the death of 
that great man. The daughter of So- 
crates, is introduced by the author so 
as to relieve the monotony of a sub- 
ject, of all others the least calculated 
for dramatic effect. 

The second volume of this publicaton 
is wholly occupied by productions of a 
superior nature ; they are imitative in 
plan, for imitation was the fatal rock 
of the classical school ; yet the series of 
dialogues, called “Lucianus Redivivus,” 
is original in execution: they contain 
some acute criticism, and a great deal 
of valuable and entertaining information. 
The Trip to Holland is in the style of 
the Sentimental Journey, but a Butcli 
Sentimental Journey is certainly a novel 
idea. 

The contents of this volume have al- 
ready been stamped by the favour of 
the public ; and that favour will not be 
withdrawn from the author wlio repub- 
lishes his works amidst the deprivations 
of blindness, and an age extending be- 
yond ninety years. 

The volumes are dedicated to the 
King of Hanover, out of superabundant 
gratitude, because his majesty has paid 
an old debt due for thirty years to the 
author, when Duke of Cumberland : we 
will not detract from this good deed, 
for justice (though long delayed) is a 
rarer virtue than generosity, but we 
think his majesty would have preferred 
.silence on the subject, and that his 
grateful creditor had not acknowledged 
for which of his enduring virtues the 
tribute of dedication was paid. 


liartholwnew Fair, By One under a 
Hood. 

A baUad after the fashion of Johnny 
Gilpin and Thomas Hood, illustrative 
of the humours of that famed re-union 
of the great unwashed, called Bartlemy 
Fair. Well pointed puns, and droll 
description, are the merits of this small 
book, which only needs George Cruik- 
shank’s illustrations, to become popu- 
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lar. Tlie catalogue of the sliows is 
very well done, after this style : — 

Not e’en tlie la«ly witliout arms, 

A slecvclctes purpose knows, 
liut lingers cash, by cutting out 
Arrnoriiils with her toes. 

Gcrmani). By Bisset Hawkins, M.l). 
F.B.S., &c. 

Since the explosion of the great mo- 
ral volcano — “ the French Kevolution,” 
its injurious cfl’ccts have awakened re- 
flecting minds to examine the laws of 
social life which govern the great mass 
of human beings w’ho compose nations. 
They have discovered the grand truth, 
that the mis-gbvernment of children, 
of prisoners, and the poor, produces 
agonies and convulsions which are felt 
from the base to the apex of the pyra- 
mid of a state government. They have 
reasoned from history, that it is useless 
to dethrone, insult, and destroy sove- 
reigns for calamities whose causes were 
])rej)ared, perhaps, a century before a 
royal family was in existence, as is cer- 
tainly the case in most political revolu- 
tions, and was so notoriously in France. 
They have wisely looked deeper for 
the cause of the evil, and have invented 
the science of State Economy,” which 
looking far beyond the j)etty sphere of 
party politics, analyses what we may 
call the various strata of human life, 
exaniiniiiir the conduct and resources 
of the liuman creature, in the situations 
of servant and master, prisoner and 
gaoler, pupil and te.ncher, landholder 
and serf, townsman and country ])er- 
son, and the best modes of conducing 
to the welfare of each of these several 
classes. 

If these statistical studies meet with 
the attention they deserve, it is easy 
to foretell that revolutions will cease, 
and that the art of government will 
be better understood for the time to 
come. 

The volume we have before us, is of 
this important order, and is a collection 
of statistical facts, gathered with a de- 
gree of care and diligence which can- 
not be too much commended. Dr. 
Bisset Hawkins has examined Germany 
wdth minute attention, and enriched the 
legislature of his country with the ex- 
perience of many practical results, the 


most important of which, relate to pri- 
son and school discipline. S}ieaking 
of the schools for juvenile offenders, in 
Vrussia, Dr. Hawkins makes an obser- 
vation wJiich ought to be noticed by 
all legislators of public education. 

“ Since the year 1820 , to the honour of his 
c«>untry, twenty-eight institutions for ju- 
\enile ilelinf|iientsorneglectetl children (none 
(if them larger than for sixty hoys or girls), 
have been established, and supported by vo- 
luntary subscriptions, in different parts of 
the kingdom, under the csjiecial protection 
of the INlinister for J’uhlic Instruction. Un- 
der this excellent system the indictments 
against children of an age capable of having 
t borough iy ])artiei|)ated in their benefits, 
has decreased ; wliile the indictments against 
children iindc^r that age lias increased. These 
^chools furnish religious and moral instruc- 
tion, and accomplish the education of the 
heart, — while in most common schools, the 
attainment of writing and reading, and the 
like, are tJie points chiefly attended to. ’fhiK 
is the true reason why so many prisoners 
are found in all countries who can rend and 
write, who, in short, are comparatively what 
is called efh/(7//e(/ ; their education has only 
supplied them with necomplishments, but 
not w'ith principles of good conduct. Unless 
religious instruction goes hand in hand with 
literary education, wc only place in tlie 
hands of the Individual a powerful instru- 
ment of mischief to himself and to the com- 
munity. John Falk, who founded in 181 :^ 
a House of Reform for juvenile offenders at 
Weimar, thus expressed himself in his pe- 
tition to the Chambers of the Grand Duchy : 
'The ac({uirements mechanically imparted 
to rogues can serve only as so many master- 
keys put into their hands to break into the 
sanctuary of humanity.* ** 

We notice the Chrisliaii spirit which 
makes Dr. Hawkins correct the phrase, 
juvenile dcliiujueiits, by altering it to 
neglected children ; in this last com- 
prehensive term, perhaps, might be in- 
cluded the origin for the necessity of 
prisons, pauper-houses, and, in a great 
degree, niadliouscs, as well as every 
other moral affliction of humanity. 

Besides the prisons and schools. Dr. 
Hawkins lias discussed the literature of 
Germany from its first establishment. 
This department is decidedly the most 
attractive, in point of entertainment. 
We think in some instances. Dr. Haw- 
kins scarcely bestows on the great Ger- 
man writers, the praise deserved by 
their genius ; tlieir transgressions in 
regard to religious belief, have preju- 
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<lice(l liim against their literary emi- 
nence. 

We find a vast mass of information 
regarding the histories of the many Ger- 
man Stiites which make up the great 
brotherhood of tliat vast empire ; in- 
formation invaluable to the traveller, 
who could in vain search for it else- 
where. 

Gleanings of Natural I/ixtonj. By 

Edward Jesse, Esq., F.L.S. New 

Edition, 2 voLs. 

Mr. Jesse (surveyor of her JMajesty's 
parks) is an autlior who holds a place 
scarcely inferior in our favour, to his 
venerable predecessor, the field-natu- 
ralist, Gilbert White, of Selborne. 
There arc few of our readers who are 
not familiar with the works of both 
tiu'se pleasant cheerful writers, and they 
will be pleased to find that the Glean- 
ings of Jesse, in Natural History, are 
now published in a collective form, 
Oontaiiied in a set of two very neatly 
got up volumes, printed with all the 
beauty of types for which its distin- 
guished publisher is remarkable. These 
are delightful volumes for young peo- 
ple, and if the w<»rk lias an error, it is 
on the side of humanity, in an endeavour 
to exalt the moral (qualities of the ani- 
mal creatifm beyond the degree sup- 
ported by facts, particularly in regard 
to the assistance they render each other 
when sick or injured. Mr. Jesse la- 
bours to prove that animals aid each 
other when in misery ; this, we think, 
with the exception of some highly ci- 
vilized dogs and cats, is contrary to 
truth. The kindness of animals, to 
each other, when in distress, appears 
to us, to spring from purely selfish mo- 
tives, if ever exercised ; but in general, 
sick animals are cruelly treate<l by their 
own species. The hen, for instance, is 
often cited to children, as a beautiful 
example of maternity, and she really 
behaves in an exemplary manner w hile 
all her little ones are healthy and thriv- 
ing, but if a chicken is afflicted with 
illness, she spurns, pecks, and buffets 
the creature which most needs her pro- 
tection and cherishing care, yet, no 
doubt, out of a preservative instinct to 
prevent infection reaching the rest of 
her bro^d, .But how diflVn*nt is the 


reasoning maternity of the mother, cre- 
ated in (iod*s image? The child that 
is weakest, sickliest, even if afflicted 
with the most contagious complaint, 
is more tenderly cherished than any of 
her other little ones. Pious frauds are, 
in our opinion, never desirable, either 
in the cause of religion or humanity, 
and we doubt the wisdom of attributing 
reasoning benevolence to creatures whose 
conduct is in general the reversi; of 
kindness to each other, when the try- 
ing accidents of disease or injury over- 
take them. The herd, or flock, may 
live together in tolerable unanimity 
after they have, by various battles, 
ascertained which is strongest ; but 
their conduct is literally inhuman to 
the sick or distressed their kind. 
It is our own species alone, whose pro- 
gressive mental powers lead them to 
aid their distressed fellow-creatures, 
and the lower we descend in the scale 
of civilization, the nearer the savage 
approximates to the brute creation, as 
may be seen by some tribes who de- 
stroy their aged relatives. 

But after we have recommended JMr. 
Jesse to be more careful in his exami- 
nation of facts, our strictures on his 
work must end. A more delightful 
companion for a country residence, than 
his '' Gleanings,'* the literary world, 
can scarcely offer ; truly, it is a right 
pleasant task to read his pretty volumes 
in June, although it be chiefly for the 
ungracious purpose of reviewing. 

Madamv Ttt$saud\^ Memoirs and Remi- 
niscences of France, flditcd by F. 
IlervtS Esq. 

We are brought, by Madame Tussaud's 
work, into the closest acquaintance 
witli the actors in the French Revolu- 
tion. IMadame Tussaud herself, follow- 
ing her professional career, was called 
into a path untrodden by any other 
person : from first to last, never were 
such tasks imposed upon a young and 
pretty woman, from the commencement 
of the principal massacres. Yes, our 
Madame Tussaud, our pleasing, fiimi- 
liar presidentc of the most amusing ex- 
hibition in England, has held in her 
lap the gory heads, and gazed upon the 
corpses of every noted person slaugh- 
tered in the French Revolution. How 
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siirprts^inir straii^o is such a (iestiiiy ! 
How singular tliat there sliould be a 
woman in existence capable of perpe- 
tuating the exact resemblance of them ! 
We will now give her own evidence as 
to this strange exercise of her profes- 
sional offices. She is describing her 
visit to the Bastile, just before its de- 
molition, after it had been taken by the 
revolutionists : — 

"Amongst others who were induced to 
visit the prisons, those melancholy memen- 
tos of despotism and tyranny, Madame Tus- 
saud was prevaileil uj)on t(j accompany her 
uncle and a few friends for that purpose ; 
and whilst descending the narrow stairs, 
her foot slipped, and she was on the piuiit 
of falling, when she was saved hy lloho- 
sjiierre, who, catching hold of her, jiwt pre- 
vented her froiii coming to tlu‘ ground ; in 
the language of com[)linient observing, that 
it would ha\o l)een a great jiity that so 
young and pretty a patriot should have 
broken her neck in such a liorriil place. 
Mow little did Madame Tussaud then think, 
that she should, in a few years afti*r, have 
his severed head in her lap, iu order to take 
a cast from it after his execution. 

« • « « 

" 1 1 is head presented a most dreadful 
spectacle ; Jiud immediately after death, it 
was taken to the Madeleine, where Madame 
Tussaud took a cast from it, from wdiichthc 
likeness she now possesses was taken. 

♦ ♦ * « 

" It was not the first time that his features 
liad been submitted to her skilful hands, he 
having expressed a wish that his portrait 
should he introduced standing near Marat, 
as also those of Collot dTIerhois and llo- 
signol ; Robespierre proposing that they 
should send their oxvn clothes, in which the 
figures might he dressed, to afford addi- 
tional accuracy to the resemh lances. Ac- 
cordingly, the likenesses were taken and 
apparelled as he desired. It is curious to 
observe what extraordinary changes the 
human mind may undergo. Robespierre, 
when young, wrote a work against the 
punishment of death, yet perhaps caused 
more beings to perish than any individual 
of the age in which he lived.” 

Sometimes the murderers, with a 
strange attachment to the fine arts in 
the midst of their ferocity, forced the 
young artist, even in their presence, to 
exercise her talents, on pain of death. 
Here are her own words regarding one 
of those appalling scenes : — 

" Her head was immediately taken to 
Madame Tussaud, whose feelings can be 
easier conceived than described. The sa- 


vage murderers sttunl over her, whilst she, 
shrinking with horror, was compelled to take 
a cast from the features of the unfortunate 
princess. Having known her virtues, and 
having been accustoineil to see her hcaming 
with all that clieerfulncss and sweetness 
which are ever the heralds of ' temper's 
unclouded ray,* - to hoar her accents teem- 
ing but of kiiulne.-^s, always affording plea- 
sure to her auditors, and then, alas! for 
Madame 'ru'^saud to have the severed head 
of one so lovely between her trembling 
hands, was hard indeed to hear. 'I'he fea- 
tures, beauteous even in death, and the iiu- 
hurn tresses, although smeared with blood, 
still, in parts, were unpolluted hy the ruth- 
less touch of her ashas^ins, and shone with 
all their natural richness and hrilliance. 
Eager to retain a memento of the hapless 
princess, Madame 'I'ussaud proceeded to 
perform lier riielaneholy task, whilst sur- 
rounded hy the hriital nionslers, wliose 
hands were bathed in the blood of the in- 
nocent. 

" WhtMi the Princess de J..aml)alle was led 
forth from jiri^on, they reipiireil two oaths 
from her, that she shoulil swear to Jove 
lilierty and eijuality, and to hate the king, 
the cjueen, and royalty ; when she replied, 

‘ I will take the first oath ; the second I 
cannot, it is not in my heart.* Upon which 
one of the bystanders, wishing to save her, 
said, ‘ Do swear hovvever.* 'fhere were 
many amongst the mob who wished to 
spare her, hut some* one having called out, 
‘Let Madame he set at liberty!' which 
was the dreatll'ul signal tor murder, the fatal 
stroke was given. Her head, heart, and 
liainN were paraded upon jiike- heads about 
the streets ; and some wretcli exclaiming, 
‘ Let us take them to the foot of the throne !' 
they immediately proceeded to the Temple, 
to display the horrid spectacle to the royal 
pri.soners. Some attempts were maile to 
prevent the queen seeing it ; hut, heaiing 
that it wa.s the head of the IVinress de J.«am- 
balle, she instantly fainted us she was ex- 
claiming, * Our doom is sealed!' Tlie king, 
hladame Eli/.al)eth, and CJIcry, the vah-t de 
cliambre, .assisted in hearing the unfortu- 
nate princess as far as they could from the 
scene ; but for a considerable time the Tem- 
ple WL.lls rang with the horrid yells of the 
brutal mob.” 

Humanity is consoled by this extract, 
horrible as it is. for we gather from it 
that the .sufferings of the angelic prin- 
cess were terminated with the first 
blow, a point never before fully as- 
certained ; and it is certain that Ma- 
dame Tussaud gives us the actual 
facts, as the murderers who brought 
the head, assuredly di.scussed the death 
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of their victim while the cast was pre- 
paring. 

The reader will perceive that the 
Memoirs are not written in the first 
person by the hand of Madame Tus- 
saud, but from her dictation, by Fran- 
cis Herve, Esq., recently a contributor 
of our own, though they iire evidently 
given to the world just as dictated. 
Sometimes the particulars of a deatli 
are mentioned before the anecdotes re- 
lating to the life of the person immo- 
lated : at times we go backwards and 
forwards, straying out of chronological 
order ; but these are slight faults. A 
second edition, with more attention to 
arrangement, would certainly increase 
the value of these very rich materials. 
The ])ersonal descriptions of the cele- 
brated persons of the great revolution, 
is done with graphic skill scarcely in- 
ferior to the representations in the Ba- 
ker-street Jlazaar, and accompanied by 
anecdotes of manners. We arc made 
as well ac(piainted with the persons 
she describes, as if wc had witnessed 
their daily life and conversation. Every 
word, however, not devoted to person- 
ality, was wasted. 

'fhe description of jMarat scampering 
off with his plate in his hand to his 
hiding-place, gives us more genuine 
information regarding him, than all the 
bulletins of his government. This mon- 
ster, in the beginning of his career, was 
hid at the house of the uncle of Ma- 
dame Tussaud, who seems to have 
taken rather a questionable j)art in the 
revolution ; if a man of feeling, he 
must often have regretted the shelter 
he afforded to this atrocious terrorist. 
We learn more of him here than in any 
other work. 

•' Tlic infamous paper of Marat had already 
provoked a decree against it for having recom- 
mended murder, and represented the king and 
his family in the most atrocious light. The 
outrageous co/iduct of this demon had more 
than once obliged him to conceal himself ; 
and having been a visitor at the house of M. 
Curtius, he came on a Saturday night, and 
requested an asylum, having in his hand his 
carpet bag, containing what few' clothes and 
linen he required. He w’as received, and 
remained until the following Saturday. 
Then was Madame Tussaud a week in the 
same house with Marat, perhaps the most 
ferocioj^s monster that the Revolution ever 
produced. She thus describes his person. 


He was very short, and nut, as stated in a 
recent work on the Revolution, of middle 
height, with very small arms, one of which 
was feeble from some natural defect, and 
appeared lame ; his complexion was sallow, 
of a greenish hue ; his eyes dark and pierc- 
ing; his hair was wild, and raven black; 
his countenance had a fierce aspect ; he was 
slovenly in his dress, and even dirty in his 
person ; his manner was abrupt, coarse, 
and rude. He used to write almost the 
whole day, in a corner, with a little lamp ; 
and on one occasion he came up to Madame 
Tussaud, and gave her a tap upon the shoul- 
der, with such roughness as caused her to 
shudder, saying, 'There, Mademoiselle, it 
is not for ourselves thiit I and my fellow- 
labourers are working, but it is for you, and 
your children, and your children’s children. 
As to ourselves, we shall, in all probability, 
not live to enjoy the fruits of our exertions 
adding, that 'all the aristucrat.s must be 
killed.’ 

“ M. Curtius had known Marat at the. 
Jacobin club, and, being a countryman, had 
invited him to his house, fie had been 
struck with his extraordinary energy and 
his wild enthusiasm, before the ferocity and 
cruelty of his disposition had developed 
themselves. When advocating the cause of 
liberty and frccflom, there was that in his 
manner which appeared almost supei'human 
to the populace — bearing down all before it. 
Ills command of words appeared unlimited ; 
they flowed from his lips as if they came by 
inspiration, and from his small person thun- 
dered forth a voice which would have befit- 
ted a stronger man. Whilst he was dis- 
playing his powers of oratory, his eyes 
glared as if they would start from their 
sockets, and his gesticulations, which were 
quite theatrical, resembled those of one who 
was under the influence of some demoniacal 
possession. This contributed to awe the 
multitude, with whom he attained the ut- 
most celebrity. In the cause of republican- 
ism his fanaticism amounted even to frenzy. 
He had often dined at M. Curtius's with 
Robespierre and others of the Jacobin club, 
and on those occasions Marat would be gay 
and jocose, laughing heartily, and joining 
with glee in the conversation, and bandying 
different jests and witticisms with Robe- 
spierre. lie generally dressed in a blue coat, 
or pepper and salt, a la mode Anglaise (Eng- 
lish fashion), with large lappelles, buff or 
white waistcoat, light coloured small-clothes, 
and top boots, frill to his shirt, and the col- 
lars worn large above the neckcloth, a round 
hat with a broad brim, and had usually a 
dingy neglected appearance, and seldom 
cleaned himself. He always spoke German 
to M. Curtius and his family ; he was very 
fond of good eating, and during the time he 
was staying with them, he said, one day to 
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Madame Tussaud, ' You young kind crea- 
ture, let us have a dish of knoutels (a Ger- 
man dish something like macaroni) and a 
matelote' (a sort of fresh-water fish), lie 
generally showed some anxiety as to what 
was for dinner. Madame Tussaud states, 
that he appeared extremely nervous and very 
cowardly ; the slightest noise, even a tap- 
ping against the wainscot, would put him 
quite in a tremor. It is true he was expect- 
ing that the government Averc searching for 
him, and Avhenever he heard a strange voice, 
he Avould run away and hide himself, which 
happened sometimes during dinner, when 
he never forgot to take his plate with him." 

Alaclame Tussaiul, by the* coininands 
of llobcspierrc, was forced to model 
the coi'pse of his fellow-monster, like- 
wise that of the heroic .cfirl Cimrlotte 
Corday, who put him to death. 

The reminisc(‘iices of Madame Tiis- 
saiid likewise oast some li/^ht on the 
character of Philip, Duke of Orleans, 
I'ather to the ])rosent Kinpf of the French, 
one of the enigmas of modern history, 

" Amongst the most constant visitors Jit 
M. Curtius’s, was tlie Due d’OrlcJins (the 
father of Louis- Phili[)pe, the present King 
of the Frencli), whom Madame Tussaud 
describes as being a man of about five feet 
nine in height, and not a short man, as has 
been stated in a modern work upon the Re- 
volution ; she having taken his likeness, and 
a cast from him, had a better opportunity 
of judging than most other persons; his 
features were by no means had, but his face 
was disfigured by pimples and red pustules ; 
he was Avell made, rather stout than other- 
wise. • • • • 

“'Fhc Duke of Orleans was at length 
transferred from the prison of Marseilles to 
Paris, and went through the mockery of a 
trial. Disgusted with the world, and tired 
of life, he heard his condemnation with the 
utmost indiifercDce ; and as he was con- 
veyed to execution, when arrived before the 
Palais Royal, his former home, the scene of 
his revelries, and of his bacchanalian ex- 
cesses, he regarded it unmoved. For some 
reason or other there was a delay of twenty 
minutes, during which period the cavalcatle 
was stationary. A singular cause has been 
assigned for its having been thus detained : 
it is pretended, that Robespierre bad de- 
manded of the duke the hand of his daugh- 
ter, which was indignantly refused by the 
father ; that after his sentence the same 
proposal was renewed, with an offer, at the 
same time, that his life should be saved if 
he would consent ; Robespierre engaging 
to arouse the people in favour of the duke 
as he arriv'ed before his palace ; it having 
been agreed, that if he consented, he was 


to make a signal, when the emissaries of 
Robespierre were to have rushed forward, 
well armed, with cries of ‘Vive Kgaliti*!' 
which would have immediately raised the 
mob in his favour. Then mark the repub- 
lican! who, notwithstanding all his decla- 
mations in favour of equality, would, for a 
little spice of royalty, have sold his prin- 
ciples — yea, his very soul I Rut, however 
debased the Duke of Orleans might have 
been, he prcferre<l the sacritice of his life to 
retaining it at the price of such dishonour ; 
therefore, after the lapse of more than n 
quarter of an hour, as the signal was not 
given, the cortege was allowed to pass on, 
and Robespierre was disappointed ; having 
llattered himself that, in the last extremity, 
the duke would have relented : l)ut he met 
his death with the same eourage which had 
accompanied him through life, and which 
never forsook him, however his calumniators 
may have asserted to the contrary. 

" Madame Tussaud relates a curious anec- 
dote respccling the unfoiliinate duke, flc 
was in the habit of calling occasionally on 
a very talented modeller, name(l Valcntint), 
whom she knew as a friend of her uncle’s, 
and on one of his visits, in the heat of po- 
litical excitement, the duke look off Ins stars 
and orders, thri*w them on the ground, and 
trampled and spat upon them. He then 
went Jind shook hands with Valentino’s 
workmen, to the number of nearly a hun- 
dred, and declared tluit he was like them, 
a sans euIott(‘ ; which term appears never 
to have been thoroughly understood, but in 
point of fact, was no other than wearing 
trousers, which was the costume of all the 
labouring men at that period." 

Madame Tussaud may rest assured 
that every figure slie adds tJ> her exlii- 
bition — and she mentions several whieh 
we do not remember to have seen — is 
a valuable present to future history ; 
for history receives a powerful aug- 
mentJition of interest, when the reader 
is acquainted with the personal simili- 
tude of the subjects of the narrative. 

Madame Tussaud gave lessons to tlie 
amiable Mjidaine Elizabeth in wax- 
modelling ; thus she had the entree of 
the palace, and once, in the days of her 
youth and beauty, had occasion to box 
the ears of Louis XVlII., whose mis- 
behaviours well dc'^erved such punish- 
ment. Both th? lithographs in our 
copy have been marred in the printing. 
Madame is, even at her present age, 
more personable than either of these 
lithographs, or his Majesty would surely 
have had no excuse for earning a box 
on the ear. We cannot help giving, in 
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conclusion, her account of the discom- 
fiture of the future monarch : — 

'' Amongst the visitors to Madame Eliza- 
beth, was often Louis XVIII., then called 
Monsieur Provence ; but as he carried his 
excess of politesse to a degree which savour- 
ed too much of gallantry to be consistent 
with his exalted character, according to Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s notion of things, he received 
from her a rebuke, which, although sixty 
years since, remains still forci])ly impressed 
upon her memory. It so happened, that 
his royal highness and she, met on the stair- 
case together, when he was disposed to carry 
his politeness to too practical an extreme, 
and she judgetl it high time to give him a 
slap on the face ; which so covered the 
prince with confusion, that when questioned 
by Madame Elizabeth, on his entering her 
presence, as to the cause of his apparent 
embarrassment, his hesitation in replying 
at once displayed that he was not so perfect 
at subterfuge and repartee at that period, as 
he has since proved himself to he ; and, not- 
withstanding all his evasive answers, the 
princess afterwards discovered the cause of 
his discomforted appearance, and, for the 
future, his royal highness restricted his ex- 
pressions of politeness and regard towards 
Madame Tussaud within more moderate 
hounds/* 

We wanted to know more about ]Ma- 
ilaine herself; she had better have g;iven 
tis more minute particulars of her own 
adventures than these two last cdiapters. 


Celestial Sccnerif, or the Wonders of the 
Planetar If System displatfcd. By 
Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

This is an admirable book by a prac- 
tical astronomer, from the result of his 
own observations and cxjjeriments, and 
fit for the great body of the people. 
The language is elegant yet simple ; as 
it will awaken delight when read aloud, 
so it is pecuL'irly excellent as a book of 
instruction for youth ; and, indeed, no 
educational library should be without 
it. We have read with the greatest 
satisfaction the description of the pla- 
nets, and compared them wdth the nu- 
merous and ingenious woodcuts which 
illustrate them. The composition at- 
tempts, in a novel and forcible manner, 
to delineate celestial scenery, which 
must greatly assist the reader’s capa- 
bility to comprehend the subjects. We 
will take, as an extract, the author's 


picture how our world would appear 
if seen from the moon. 

“ The earth is continually shifting its 
phases as seen from the moon. When it is 
new moon to us, it is full moon to the lunar 
inhabitants, as the hemisphere of the earth 
next the moon is then fully enlightened ; so 
that, at the time when the sun is absent, 
they enjoy the effulgence of a full moon 
thirteen times larger than ours. When the 
moon is in the first quarter to us, the earth 
is in the third quarter to them ; and, in 
every other case, the phases of the earth are 
exactly opposite to those which the moon 
presents to us. * • When it is 

night in the moon — and the nights there 
arc a fortnight long — the inhabitants sec at 
first only a small part of the earth enligh- 
tened, like a slender crescent ; then a larger 
and a larger portion, till at length it becomes 
entirely luminous. During the whole of 
these changes the earth is every moment 
visible, and apparently fixed in the same 
immovable position ; and as there are no 
clouds in the lunar atmosphere, the view of 
the earth, and of the variation of its phases, 
will never be interrupted. • * * yy 

means of the light thus diffused by the earth 
upon the moon, it so hap[)ens that the side 
of the moon next the earth is never in dark- 
ness ; for, when the sun is absent, the earth 
sliines in the firmament with a greater or 
le&s degree of splendour ; but, when the 
sun is absent from the other heniis))herc, the 
inhabitants have no light but what is deri- 
ved from the stars and planets. 

• « • « « » 

Whether the earth will throw as much 
light upon the moon, in proportion to its 
size, as the moon diffuses upon the earth, is 
somewhat doubtful. 1 am disposed to think 
that the greater part of the surface of the 
terraqueous globe will not rellect so much 
light, in proportion to its bulk, as the gene- 
ral surface of the moon ; for, as the greater 
p.*irt of the earth is covered with water, and 
as water absorbs a considerable portion of 
the rays of light, the seas and oceans will 
present a more dark and sombre aspect than 
any part of the lunar orb presents to us. 
But it is highly probable, that the continents 
and islands will exhibit a lustre nearly equal 
to that of the mountainous regions of the 
moon. 

'* Although the earth will seem nearly 
fixed in one position, yet its rotation round 
its axis will he distinctly percept ihlc, and will 
present a variety of different appearances. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, will 
present themselves, one after another, in 
different shapes, nearly as tliey are repre- 
sented on our maps and globes ; and the re- 
gions near our poles, which we have never 
yet had it in our power to explore, Avill he 
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distinctly seen by the lunarians, who will 
be enabled to determine whether they chiefly 
consist of land or of water. The several 
continents, seas, islands, lakes, peninsulas, 
plains, and mountain ranges, will appear 
like so many spots, of dift’erent forms and 
degrees of brightness moving ove' its sur- 
face. When the Pacific ocean, whi. .. occu- 
pies nearly half the globe, is presented to 
view, the great body, of the earth will us:>umc 
a dusky or sombre aspect, except towaids 
the north, the north-east, and north-west; 
and the islands connected with this >cear< 
will eiAiibit the appearance of small lucia 
spots on a dark ground. But when the 
eastern continent turns round to view, the 
earth (especially its northern parts) will 
appear to shine with a greater degree of 
lustre. These appearances will be diver- 
sified by the numerous strata of clouds 
which are continually carried by the winds 
over different regions, and will occasionally 
intercept their view of certain parts of the 
continents or seas, or render their appear- 
ance more obscure at one time than at 
another. • • • llie bands of ice which 

surround the poles will alternately exhibit a 
kind of lucid circle, while the verdant plains 
will appear of a different colour, and assume 
a milder aspect. By means of these differ- 
ent spots, the lunarians will be enabled to 
determine the exact period of the eaith's 
rotation, as we determine that of the sun by 
the appearance and disappearance of the 
spots on its surface. And as the period of 
the earth's rotation never varies, it may 
serve as a clock or dial for the exact measure 
of time ; and the lesser divftons of this 
period may be ascertained by the appearance, 
on the margin or the central parts of the 
earth's hemisphere, of certain seas, conti- 
nents, or large islands, which will con- 
stantly appear on certain parts of the earth's 
disk at regular intervals of time. Through 
telescopes such as ours, the variegated as- 
pect of the earth, in its diurnal motion, 
would present to us, were we placed on the 
moon, a novel and most interesting appear- 
ance. 

“ When the sun rises in their eastern hori- 
zon, his progress through the heavens will be 
so slow that it will require more than seven 
of our days before he come to the meridian, 
and the same time before he descend to their 
western horizon ; for the days and nights of 
the moon are nearly fifteen days each, and 
they are nearly of an equal length on all 
parts of its surface ; as its axis is nearly 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, and, conse- 
quently, the sun never removes to any great 
distance from the equator. During the da/, 
the earth will appear like a faint cloudy 
orb, always in the same position ; and ciU'- 
ring night, the stars and planets will be 
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visible, withoui tnftmtpfi'. n, for fifteen days, 
and will be seen moving gradually, during 
that time, from the eastern to the western 
horizon. Though tho earth will always be 
seen in the same point o: the sky. both by 
day and night, yet it will appear to be con- 
stantly shifting its posit ion with respect to 
the planct^^nd the stars, which will appear 
to be regularly moving from the cast to the 
west of it, and some of them will occa- 
sionally be hid, or sulfcr an orciiltation, for 
three or four hours, behind its body." 

And here we must say for ourselves, 
that wc neither affirm nor deny tliat 
there are inhabitants of the planets ; 
but we do greatly difler from the 
learned author, who considers that 
earthquakes, storms, and other viole 1 
phenomena, are as punishnu nts for the 
sins of the iuliabilants of this globe; 
this opinion is wholly aiiti-philoso- 
pliical, and, if pursued to the utmost, 
would lead us by analogy from general 
to particular judgments, and of course 
to conclude that the inhabitants of the 
most felicitous climates of the globe are 
the most virtuous ; and the innocent 
Icelanders, with their double incor- 
veniencies of volcanic fire and pinching 
frost, are in a less righteous state than 
the voluptuous OtaheVtans, or ferocious 
New Zealanders, to say nothing of the 
habitants of other exquisite climes : — 

** Where all but the spirit of man is divine." 

We conceive that every inference, 
i larking the judgments of God, whether 
neral or particular, is a weajxm too 
i.t avy to be wielded by T’l in ; and the 
very attempt to lift it, betrays weak- 
ness even in the strongest. Surely if 
those, on whom the Tower of Siloam 
fell, stand acquitted by divine autho- 
rity, the earthquake and the flood need 
not be attributed to the crimes of those 
who live near them. With the excep- 
tion of this one defect, the sentiments 
of the whole work abound in rightly 
directed piety ; and its tendency is to 
point out the evident connection be- 
tween the Almighty and the glorious 
creations of his will. 


Astronomy Simplified, By the Hon. 
Miss Burton. 

The example of two or three distin-« 
guished women has opened a new field 
for the exercise of female intellect. Wc 
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have now fair astronomers^ who spend 
more time in the contemplation of the 
“ angel’s jewel-shop,” as Fanny Kem- 
ble quaintly and prettily calls the starry 
heavens, than in admiration of the 
trinket-shops in Regent Street, or Pic- 
cadilly. 

The lady, whose present work is be- 
fore us, was accomplished in celestial 
lore, at a time when Mrs. Somerville’s 
astronomical works were unknown to 
the public. The last few sections are 
simple, as the author promises in the in- 
troductory address. In some of the 
earlier pages, lengthy words are used, 
which are not technicalities, but rather 
an endeavour at elevation of style. On 
the contrary, the passages describing 
the Double Stars, Comets, and Nebuke, 
are examples of clearness and simplicity. 
The slight defect we have named does 
not impair, in an essential degree, the 
utility of the work, which is perfectly 
successful in its intention of smoothing 
the elementary steps of abstrusive sci- 
ence ; we also commend the work for 
its cheapness. 


A Word to Parntls, Nurses, Teachers. 

By Esther Copley. 

This book is remarkable for its plain 
good sense, and Christian spirit. It is 
written with due regard to those moral 
and physical laws, the observance of 
which, are as needful to the children 
of the rich, as the poor, and there does 
not exist a parent, who might not profit 
by the perusal of it. We recommend 
it to be purchased by the rich and great, 
and distributed to their poor neigh- 
bours as a valuable cottage present. 

"Obedience is the first lesson to be learned, 
and this must be practised as a habit long 
before it can be inculcated as a principle. 
The very habit of regularity in feeding, wash- 
ing, and dressing a child, is teaching it a les- 
son. From certain feelings in itself, con- 
nected with certain movements on the part 
of others, it soon comes to be aware of what 
is to follow. Self-will is natural to children, 
and the first display of that will of their own, 
about which they will be sure to strive with 
growing vigour and resolution, just in pro- 
portion as they find by experience that the 
struggle is successful, generally takes place 
in the operation of washing and dressing. 
Tfiese, with feeding, sleeping, and waking, 
form the little round of circumstances and 


events of their early days, and these call 
forth the miniature exhibition of those tem- 
pers and dispositions which will be carried 
out at full length when exercised upon the 
varied concerns and multiplied connexions 
of future life. Let a nurse thus accustom 
herself to consider that she is not merely 
supplying the wants of a hungry infant, or 
promoting its health and comfort by cleans- 
ing and clothing, shells also forming the 
character of the brother or sister, the hus- 
band or wife, the master or servant, for fu- 
ture life. • * The washing and dressing, 
if properly performed, do not hurt the child, 
but, on the contrary, are conducive to its 
comfort. Its violence is not the cry of suf- 
fering, but of self-will ; but the violence 
having once succeded, and the indulgence 
having once been granted, the business will 
not in future proceed without. It is so far 
a settled point that the child is not to learn 
obedience, but is to have its own way. 
What a lesson to begin life with ! what mi- 
sery is thus treasured up for the child who 
cannot always have its own way ! and what 
misery will it be prepared to scatter around 
in its vain endeavours to gain it. 

" It is sometimes necessary to take from 
a child something that it has got hold of. 
This will be much better done by authority 
than by force. A wise parent or nurse will 
sometimes (not too often) call upon a child 
in a gentle yet firm tone, to give up some- 
thing that it has in its possession, taking 
care to have something equally attractive, 
with which to replace it ; but, at the same 
time, not nuking any bargain or barter ; 
only asking nr the one thing in a manner 
that convinces the child she is determined 
to have it ; and then freely giving the other 
to prevent its too keenly feeling the sacri- 
fice. Thus will be formed a habit of im- 
plicit obedience, which must in all cases 
be highly advantageous, and in some critical 
circumstances, may be the means even of 
saving life. A lively child, of two years and 
a half old, was very apt to steal away from 
his nurse, and get into another room to 
amuse himself with whatever he found lying 
about. On one occasion the child’s father 
had been hastily called away, just as he was 
shaving himself. In his haste, he omitted 
to put away his razor. Presently the child ^ 
was missing, and on being called, answered 
from his father’s room, ' only shaving my- 
self I’ Providentially the person who dis- 
covered him was not the silly nurse-maid, 
w’ho would have screamed or struggled, and 
so, in all probability, have occasioned the 
mischief she aught to prevent, but one who 
had acquired a complete ascendancy over the 
child, and who had self-possession enough, 
as she approached him, simply to say, 
"Johnny, give me the razor.” Habit pre- 
vailed, and the dangerous instrument wa^ 
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instantly resigned. Obedience, then, is the 
first moral lesson ; first both in order of 
time and importance, and the foundation of 
all the rest. At first, it has been obser\’ed, 
it must be practised as a habit, but it may 
soon be inculcated as a duty. Children may 
and ought, very early to be taught thiit 
they are the creatures of God, and that He 
has commanded them to obey their parents 
or those set over them, and that they should 
do so because it is right.'* 

Great good would result to society, 
if the precepts and instructions of this 
excellent little book were adopted, as 
well in public, as private institution 
for children. 

A Night at Wiiidsor ; or, Porl-Roifal 

Annals and a Talc of the Turf By 

A. Collingridge. Author of “ Rough 

Sketches Afloat. 

We have often observed that the first 
grand requisite for the success of a 
book, is the power possessed by its 
writer of commanding the attention of 
a reader. This power of genius ; is as 
irideflnable in prose as in true poetry ; 
and, moreover, may be united with 
five score of very definable faults ; 
nevertheless, where it does exist, even 
critics are forced to read, and read with 
interest. No one can open Mr. Col- 
lingridge*8 volume without owning that 
he possesses this quality in no common 
degree. Yet he has not made a good 
use of this great, this unattainable gift. 
He has, it is true, compelled the atten- 
tion of his reader, but he has not com- 
manded his esteem, nor ever will, while 
he wastes his talents in exclusively de- 
lineating such worthless human rub- 
bish as his heroes, Lavin and Lauder, 
without contrasting them by characters 
which do more honour to humanity. 
There is not one of his personages 
whose qualities reach the respectable 
standard of the general society with 
whom decent people associate. In the 
first and best tale, the admiral is a vil- 
lain and murderer of an impossible de- 
gree of crime; his lieutenant, Calcot, 
is a surly, ill-behaved bear ; Pack, the 
surgeon, is an atheist ; Noakes, the 
chaplain, the best of the set, is carica- 
tured into a noodle; and as for the 
small reptile Trawden, for whose ex- 
ecution the author has wronged us of 
our sympathy, he seems to have been 


hanged somewhat prematurely, and that 
is the best that can be said of him. 
Rainer is a manly character, but is too 
slightly dwelt on to redeem the other 
bad company. The introduction of 
Lady S , and the style of her ad- 

ventures, of course prevents the author 
from expecting his work to be a ladtfs 
book, — a great error in judgment, if he 
wishes for a lasting reputation ; for 
what fame is worth anything that is 
not confirmed by women, and what 
Englishmen can, now-a-days, expect 
to have honour conferred upon liim, 
except by female hand. 

Our author has a capability of enter- 
taining his readers on naval subjects 
at least equal to the popular novelists 
in that line, and, like one of the most 
noted of these authors, indulges in 
recklessness as to moral rectitude, 
which has no needful connexion with 
the subject. Mr. Collingridge has (if 
he has not done injustice to himself in 
his book) deeply studied the human 
heart, but he has examined it only on 
the worst side ; we are often severe on 
those writers of fiction who endeavour 
to delineate “perfect monsters which 
the world scarce ever saw but surely 
to make fiction a series of unbroken 
narratives, detailing crime and rascality 
only worthy to figure in the Newgate 
Calendar, is as glaring an error as a 
sensible man can be guilty of, and cal- 
culated, withal, to be a little more mis- 
chievous. We liope to see the clever 
author in a better track than the one 
he has pursued in this volume ; and if 
he would promise to show himself in 
fitter colours, we w’ould ourselves en- 
gage to introduce him, at court, as one 
of our (printed) pages, 

YarriVs British Birds, Part VI. 

This contains the songsters of the class 
sylviadtr, and embraces the nightin- 
gale, the blackcap, and other charming 
warblers. The nightingale is well de- 
lineated, and the nests form very pretty 
vignettes ; the reed warbler’s nest, ^^it’h 
its tour posts of green rushes, well de- 
serves the attention of the reader. The 
history of the birds is amusing and 
well- written. 


f2 



BRITISH MUSEUM. 
f Continued from p. 295, VoL XII.) 
THE PHIGALIAN ROOM. 


It was truly ^i^atifying to witness the 
delight evinced by so many thousands 
of tlie humbler classes who flocked, 
during the past Easter holidays, to our 
national depositories, (alas ! only two), 
the British Museum and National Gal- 
lery where their laudable appetency 
for the higher objects or productions of 
art — the utile el dulcet may be nurtured 
'' without money and without price.” 
We noticed individuals, evidently be- 
longing to those ranks of life, exami- 
ning the glorious productions of the 
pencil— not with the idle gaze of curi- 
osity, but, in many instances, a fixed 
attention, accompanied by sagacity of 
remark, calculated to shame both the 
listless indifference, and the affected, 
overstrained hyperbole ordinarily in- 
dulged by the loungers of another or- 
der.” Such seeming progression in the 
intellectual was, we repeat, the healing 
balm to the wounded spirit in which 
we beheld treasures of genius, like 
these, so unworthily treated in the nar- 
row dens to which their present uii- 
lia})py fate had consigned them in the 
former edifice,as well as those admirable 
reduplications of the plastic emanations 
from the sculptors of Egina. In one 
de})artment of the latter, called the 
Phigalian room, a trumpery wooden 
entablature, erected in the said apart- 
ment, now represents the western tym- 
panum of the temple of Jupiter Pan- 
liellenius, in the island of Egina, 
adorned long ages since by sculptures 
from which these casts were taken. 

The following account appeared in 
The Times 

"They were discovered in the summer of 
181*2, by Messrs. Cockerell and Foster, and 
were found in the ruins of the temple, im- 
mediately under the situation which they 
must have occupied over the portico, buried 
under a vast mass of stone, and it is to that 
that their preservation has been mainly 
owing. Tile entire destruction of this tem- 
ple", from the deep rents and fissures in the 
i'lagmcnts of the remaining walls, and from 


the uneven lines in the courses of the ma- 
sonry, it would appear, had been effected, 
nut by the hand of man, nor the gradual de- 
cay of age, but by an earthquake, of which 
the violence must have at once destroyed 
the whole, and caused so complete a ruin, 
that its restoration became hopeless after 
the island had become subject to the Athe- 
nian commonwealth, and its prosperity had 
decayed, and that as the revenues of the 
community would not admit of an outlay 
sufficient to rebuild it, so probably the su- 
perstitious feeling, common in antiquity, of 
the unhallowodness of a spot struck by light- 
ning, and shaken by an earthquake, both 
united to prevent its restoration ; and the 
same cause also preserved the sculptures 
which it contained : it is only by these rea- 
sons that we can account for such magnifi- 
cent works having been found on the spot 
on which they must have fallen, and where 
they must have remained unknown for at 
least 1800 years. This conjecture seems 
the more probable, as no mention is made 
of them by Pausanias or any other author. 
All or most of the ancient statues that arc 
known, have been removed from the locali- 
ties they originally occupied. The finest 
works of the schools of Greece and Ionia, 
were found in Rome, or in the towns of 
Italy, and in a later age, the noblest works 
of Roman artists were removed from thence 
to decorate the city of Constantine.- Agents 
were employed by the English Government 
to purchase these statues, but from some 
cause or other, which it is needless now to 
deplore, they became the property of the 
King of Bavaria, and are now in the royal 
gallery at Munich. The story, to which 
these figures relate, has not yet been satis- 
factorily determined ; the actions of the 
ASacidsc, the tutelary gods of Egina, offer 
no explanation of the combat. When Ajax 
defended the b<Kly of Patroclus, Jupiter' 
sent Minerva to revive the courage of the 
Greeks. The figure of that goddess, and 
the leather armour and Phrygian cap of one 
of the archers in the group, would seem to 
intimate some connexion with the war of 
Troy. 

** But, to whatever legend of the heroic 
ages it may belong, it is a scene full of life 
and spirit all the figures arc in action, and 
the action of all is varied. In the centre 
stands the figure of Minerva, as the presi- 
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ding deity of the combat ; she stands upon 
a sort of pedestal, and rises above all the 
others ; she is completely armed ; her breast 
is guarded by a cuirass, on her left arm she 
bears a shield, and in her right hand, which 
is extended across her body, she no doubt 
held a spear, probably of bronze, as the hol- 
low to receive it in the hand, remains ; on 
her shoulder is a peplon or mantle, and the 
body is covered w'ith n drapery which falls 
in thick folds nearly to the feet, on which 
are sandals ; the proportions of her limbs arc 
not larger than life. Divinities among the 
Greeks were usually represented as exceed- 
ing in stature the human form. When Mi- 
nerva overcame JNlnrs, he covered seven 
acres — Kittw Ttiaini — 

“ Thundering he falls, a form of monfitrouH size, 

“ And seven broad acres co\ersa8 he lies. 

“ The countenance of the goddess is dig- 
nified yet benignant. Immediately in her 
front is lying, supported on his right arm, 
a dying warrior ; he seems as if sinking 
from the efifort he has made to rise ; another 
warrior is hastening to seize his spoils ; 
while a third, with an uplifted javelin, is 
rushing forward from behind, to the rescue. 
At either end of the pediment, is a dying 
and fallen warrior: the one on the right 
appears as if in the act of drawing a javelin 
from his body ; the expression of counte- 
nance is that of extreme pain, and the ac- 
tion of the arms and muscles shows despe- 
rate resolution, contending with weakness. 
The figure on the left of the pediment is 
sinking into death from the effort he has 
made to rise ; an arrow has pierced his 
thigh, and locked it to his leg. Some of 
the figures, which have bows and arrows, 
are shooting and taking aim, bending one 
knee to the ground, drawing the bow-string 
to the right ear. The action is most true to 
nature, and the eagerness with which they 
seem to mark the flight of their arrows, is 
admirable ; others arc armed with javelins ; 
all ap)»ear in motion, casting and hurling 
their darts in every direction around, as if 
guarding or striving to capture the body of 
the wounded hero in the centre. 

** The view of the whole group, taken 
from the door of the Elgin-room, is abso- 
lutely startling, so much does it resemble 
reality, and so much does it show th emi- 
mense superiority of ancient art, over the 
lame sculptures of the present day. These 
statues, which ought to be ten io number, 
jcclusive of the centre figure of Minerva (but 
here is one most unaccountably missing 
iVora this group,) ornamented the western 
pediment of the Temple ; the height of each 
is upwards of five feet, and that of the god- 
less is nearly six ; like the statues of the 
tympanum of the Parthenon, they are com- 
pletely isolated from the wall ; they are not 


reliefs, but perfect statues, yet the cxccu- 
tion is equal in every part, both in what is 
seen, and whnl is hid ; this seems to have 
been the common practice in the ancient 
school of Grecian sculpture ; its effect must 
have been far m(»re imposing than the simple 
has-rclief. or even alto-relief, allixed to the 
walls. Pausanias speaks of the sculptures 
decorating the tympana of the Parthenon ns 
statues. S|)on and Wheeler in the last cen- 
tury, described them as such, and now wc 
have them in possession, wc know them to 
be so. though many authors had previouly 
mentioned them as bold alto-reliefs. Jzozes 
has preserved a tradition that Pliidias, ancl 
his pupil Alcamenes. each executed a figure 
of Minerva; the master, calculating the 
height to which the statue was to be ele- 
vated, excavated the eyes and mouth deeper 
than seemed necessary ; the pupil thought 
not of this, and the features of the goddess 
ns excculeil by him, were in perfect propor- 
tion, and were prclerrcd to that by the 
master, till each was elevated to its proper 
station, when the superiority of the statue 
of Phidias was acknowledged. In our day 
we may inquire the utility of this seeming 
waste of skill and labour, as it is clear that 
from the ground the spectator could only 
view the front of the figure, hut according 
to Pausanias, it was the custom of the 
ancients, to exhibit the statues to the public 
before tliey wore elevated to the fayailc of 
the Temple. Thus, the artist whose works 
were declared the most perfect, by the coU 
lectt*<l votes of his fellow-citizens, was 
called to decorate the public monuments of 
his native city, and the temph^s of the gods. 
Honour, more than gain, was the prize he 
sought, nor was the energy of his genius, or 
the lahonr of his life, expended in vain : 
that man could not be called poor, whose 
labours had gratified the pride of his coun- 
trymen, and whom the public voice had se- 
lected to embellish the monuments of his 
country. 

" Perhaps there are not in the Museum 
any sculptures that deserve greater attention 
and stuily than these casts. The school of 
Kgina succeeded that of Sicyon and Corinth, 
and fireceeJed by some centuries, that of 
Phidias or the Athenian school. The greaP 
fault of the Siryonic sculptors is the hard- 
ness of their outline, and the Ef^ptian re- 
pose of their figures ; that of Egiria having 
broken through the rules which for centu- 
ries had been followed, represented their 
figures as in action, grouped them together, 
gave full play to the muscles and the limbs, 
and made considerable progress in attain- 
ing that perfection which was afterwards 
attained by the Athenian artists. Yet it is 
easily to be seen, that in these statues the 
heads belong to an earlier school than the . 
bodies ; they all present, in a great degree. 
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a likeness to each other ; there is a sharp- 
ness of feature and peculiarity of appearance 
■which was lost in a more improved state of 
tlie art, and which tends to show that in 
those early ages the busts of heroes and of 
gods had a sort of prescriptive character 
and resemblance. I'he features of ail are 
sharp, the mouths arc slightly opened, the 
eyes are long and narrow, the chins arc 
long, and the foreheads low ; the hair is 
brought down, which gives an oval form to 
the countenance, which would otherwise 
appear angular ; the expression on the faces 
even of the wounded and dying, though in 
pain, is as yet if rejoicing in the ardour of 
the combat Tlic hair is in small knobs or 
curls, resembling shells, undulating and 
falling in spiral lines, down the back, iind 
laboured with as much regularity as if the 
knobs or curls were to be numbered ; this is 
known to be a characteristic of the earliest, 
or Archaic and Ktruscan age. It is singu- 
lar, that the figure of Minerva is so placed, 
that she seems in the act of turning ; the 
cuirass that covers her breast, is smooth, 
but has evidently been inlaid with scales of 
gilt; on the edge has been a border of 
snakes of bronze, as some remains attached 
sullicicntly prove ; indeed the helmets of 
all the figures have been decorated and in- 
laid with metal ornaments, the holes for the 
insertion of which are visible. The same 
thing is also to be observed in the Parthenon 
sculptures. It was the practice of the an- 
cient artists not only to colour their statues, 
hut to ornament them with gold and ivory. 
Virgil says, in the first book of the yKueid, 
vcr. 5i)G — 

** Quiilo inanus addiint eliori deeiis, aiit iibi flavo 

Argoiitiiin, Piiriusvu lapis circuimlatiir auio.*’ 

“ F.iko polished ivory, hoauteous to behold, 

Or J^arian marble, when uiieloseil in gold.” 

" No figures that have reached our times, 
exceed, if indeed they equal these in mi- 
nuteness of execution and perfection of cos- 
tume. Some of the figures are completely 
armed, with helmet, cuirass, and greaves ; 
some of the helmets have visors, but none 
of the in are down, the countenances of all 
arc exposed. The helmets have lofty crests, 
which extend ns low as the back, and form 
a complete defence to the neck. The shields 
arc three feet and a half in diameter, form 
a complete circle, and have a bos or pro- 
jection in the centre. The bows are small, 
and of the Indian or African shape, the 
ends return from the centre, and when 
tightened, form a crescent, the string passing 
over the bow. The defensive armour of 
one figure in particular is extremely curious : 
it is intended to represent leather, and fits 
tightly to the shape of the wearer, extend- 
ing from the neck to the ancles ; the arms 
are bare ftom the elbows, and on the head 


is a Phrygian bonnet ; the style of the fea- 
tures of this figure, have more of an Asiatic 
cast than the others. The manner of fasten- 
ing on the armour is very carefully shown ; 
the buckles and straps appear to have been 
of metal. All the figures show an advanced 
state of the arts. In the articulation of the 
bones there is great beauty, and the nicety 
of the execution of the joints and mus- 
cles can hardly be surpassed. By whom 
these sculptures were executed, cannot be 
determined ; that they are of a much ear- 
lier age than those of the Parthenon, or 
of those of the Arcadian Temple of Phi- 
galia, cannot be doubted. Allowing this 
to be a correct opinion, it would give 
tliem a date of near 600 years before the 
Christian acra. From the costume of the 
archer in the leathern armour, which is 
Asiatic, and some have thought Persian, it 
has been supposed that they might have 
been executed about the time of the battle 
of Salamis, but this can be nothing beyond 
conjecture. 

** That the story described is far more 
likely to relate to the Trojan war is a better 
conjecture : the auxilaries of Priam came 
from all parts of Asia. Sicyon, (Jorinth, 
and Egina, where the most ancient schools of 
sculpture. Gallon, one of the earliest artists 
of Egina, is mentioned by Pausanias ; he 
speaks of a statue of his, formed of wood 
and ivory, but says his style was hard. 
The most celebrated of a later date, were 
Claucis and Onatus ; those are mentioned 
by the same author in his second book ; 
Claucis made a chariot, drawn by four 
horses, for Galon, King of Syracuse, which 
was dedicated in the sacred grove at Olym- 
pia, on the occasion of his being declared 
victor in the chariot race. Those of Egisias 
also resembled in style the Tuscan, or Etrus- 
can manner ; these artists lived, in all pro- 
bability, 600 or 550 years preceding the 
Christian era. The next we hear of was 
Calamon, ** who was superior in his art." 
" Duriora et Tuscanicis proxima Gallon, at- 
que Egisias jam minus rigida calamis," &c. 
(Quintilian, Orat. Instit.) But the most ce- 
lebrated of all this school was Myron, whose 
famous statue is mentioned by Pliny and 
Quintilian. This statue is lost ; the figure 
of the Discobulus in the Museum is supposed 
to have been a copy of it : to which of 
these sculptors we should attribute the fa- 
brication of these figures must necessarily 
be uncertain, as the same dryness of man- 
ner, more or less, prevailed, in all their works 
— "Quid, tnm distortum, et elaboratum. 
quam est ille Discobulus Myronis," &c. 
(Quintilian, Orat. It.), and no inscriptions 
were found in the ruins of the Temple from 
which they were token. Both the eastern 
and western pediments of the building in 
which these statues were placed, have been 
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painted of different colours; the tympana 
have been coloured a light blue, the mould- 
ings under and over the cornice red, and the 
superior moulding of the cornice in encaus- 
tic ; the fragments which were found, were 
sufficiently preserved to show this, the 
greater part of the ape\ of the pediment 
being entire. The statues also were par- 
tially coloured ; the mantle of Minen’a was 
flame colour, and the arms and ornaments, 
it may Ikj concluded, were of gilt bronze. 
What the effect of this may have been, when 
elevated on n magnificent front of archi- 
tecture, the great depth of the pediment 
acting as a frame to a picture, we cannot de 
terminc, as it is not the fashion of our age, 
and indeed it would be a bold effort, for an 
artist now-a-days to make the attempt ; but 
this is certain^ that if that is to be accounted 
the perfectibility bf art, which approaches 
the nearest to nature, the representation of 
a combat, or of any other h*gend, which is 
to be exhibited and preserved, would perhaps 
not ap[)ear less ineffectually represented if 
the figures of which it is composed, were 
arrayed in the colours they must have worn 
when in existence, rather than in the pale 
simplicity of marble. Tlijit this was the 
practice of the (Grecian schools there are 
numberless facts to prove, and as none have 
exceeded, if indeed equalled it, in the taste 
for the sublime, the public of these days 
should be apt to pause, before they conclude 
that the ancient practice was wrong. The 
methods of the Roman artists were dilfercnt ; 
the pediments of their buildings, were more 
shallow than the Grecian, and has reliefs, 
as a|)pcars from the fastenings which remain 
on the Parthenon and other edifices, suc- 
ceeded that bolder style, the superiority of 
which has been acknowledged by the united 
suffrages of nation-*. 

*' Of the eastern pediment of the Temple 
there are but five figures perfect, although 
the fragments of fourteen were found, which 
have since been partially restored by Thor- 
wuldscn ; besides four female statues, which 
adorned the acroteria, they are far superior 
in design and execution to those already de- 
scribed ; they also tell the story of a com- 
bat ; in comparison with them, these, beau- 
tiful as they are, would seem as if the work- 
manship of the pupils, not those of the 
master. I'he whole of the casts from these 
sculptures are in the vaults of the Museum. 
When they were sold to the King of Bavaria, 
it was a condition of the purchase, that the 
public museums of Europe should have the 
liberty of taking copies ; it is hoped, that as 
the nation has been deprived of a collection 
of sculptures, only yielding to the Elgin in 
beauty, and exceeding them in antiejuity and 
presei^ation, that while tens of thousands 
were expended on that collection, which to 
the artist and the antiquary may be inesti- 


niablc, but the greatest part of which, to 
the public in general, appear but as so many 
headless, armless, and legless figures, and 
decayed blocks of marble, placed in beautiful 
confusion, and of which the value consisted 
principally, that they were part and parcel 
of that temple which Goth and Ottoman had 
spared, of that tenqile which the spectators 
affirmed groaned from its foundations, as 
they were torn by foreign hands from its ve- 
nerable walls, the desecration of which, 
seemed an act of sacrilege.” 

refercnco to tlie total absence of 
taste evinced by the authorities of the 
III sen in in the way these casts arc at 
present exhibilin^r there, surely some 
permanent disposition of them mig^ht 
be, or, perhaps, is to he effected in a 
way that would redound to the credit 
of the Trustees as widl as tlie nation ; 
or must a xrlj-c/ertrd national committee 
come forward to take such matters 
generally under its priitection ? 

ExrmuTioN of tiik IIoyal Aca- 
demy. — Despite the architectural incon- 
veniences and incongruities of our pre- 
sent National receptacle, for the exhibi- 
tion of modern British Art the present 
and 7dth of the academy, seems very 
generally to be considered as highly 
creditable to the state and progress of 
painting in England ; — A laiiil where 
steam-engines and staple commodities, 
of all and every description engross 
so exclusively the attention and inte- 
rests of Jiigh and low, rich and poor. 
The humanizing influences of art, in 
every department, arc, and must make 
themselves, to a certain extent, visible 
on the character of a great nation like 
this ; still we are far from the attain- 
ment — and it is a serinus question with 
us, whether we ever shall attain gene- 
rally, that elevated, enthusiastic feeling, 
which loves art — not merely for the 
sake of the moinenUry amusement it 
affords ixfnr passer le Irntps, taste, — 
or for any aj>peal made by it to the 
animal passicais, — but as the highest 
gift accorded by infinite wisdom for 
the purifying otir baser natures, and 
elevating our minds at proper intervals, 
from ‘'the smoke and .stir of‘ this dim 
spot which men call earth.” Hut to 
descend from generalities to indivi- 
dualities — though history, portraiture 
of familiar life, and landscape, hold 
fairly their several and ordinary pro- 
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portions upon the walls, we recognize 
scarcely any addition of names cou- 
pled with striking genius, and ^ * he 
other hand, with much regret, •••i /e 
a lamentable degeneration in t:ie pro- 
ductions of some, whose names alone 
were, formerly, sufficient warranty for 
satisfaction and delight Let us in- 
stance, in proof — 

No. fiO. — By Sir David Wilkie. The 
First Council at Buckingham House — 
Apart from the extrinsic interest a pic- 
ture of this description must necessarily 
bear from containing numerous por- 
traits of noble and distinguished indi- 
viduals, and correctness of drawing, it 
has little whereon to rest a claim to 
rank high as an effort of art. It con- 
tains, it is true, an interesting likeness 
of Her Majesty ; but there is an ab- 
sence of life pervading the groups, 
very unusual in this eminent artist's 
productions, and the peculiarity of tone 
by no means pleases us. 

No. 201 . — The Bride at her Toilet ^ on 
the day of her Wedding, is in his happi- 
est style. His other contributions (four 
in number), we are sorry to say, are 
portraits. 

At the productions of Mr. Howard, 
R.A., we must also confess, we gazed 
with great regret, so wholly unworthy 
are they of his former high fame. They 
not only frequently exhibit slovenliness 
of drawing, but his colouring partakes 
of the chalky meretricious glare which 
is so much deprecated in the modem 
French acliool. 

JMr, Etty, however, keeps his stand 
most worthily ; his No. 1 8 . — A Bivouac 
if Cupid and his Cotnpany, is a charm- 
ing composition. No. 490 . — A Nymph ; 
and No, 232 . — Miss Lewes in the cha^ 
racier qf a Flower Girl, are both full 
of poetry, grace, and nature. 

No. 420 . — The Converted Jew ; and 
No. 40. — The Pt'odigal Son ; are al- 
together of a graver character, and 
evince the possession of a more severe 
and sober tone than common cer- 
tainly most deligtful to witness, as a 
decided step towards the correction of 
the glare, which has so long continued 
to detract from the ordinarily high 
merit of this talented artist. 

Mr. Maclise, has, in two or three 
instances, been very successful ; and 
could he wean himself from that wild 


spirit of ' xaggernl on, which at times 
almost t':»;ches upon caricature, we do 
not know any artist who has shown 
more rapid improvement of late. ^ 

No. 137 . — Salvator Rosa, painting 
his friend Massanielloy is one of his hap- 
piest efforts. 

No. 301 .— The Wood-ranger ; and 
308 . — The Page with a brace of Phea~ 
sants ; both possess great merit: the 
latter is our favourite. 

No. 512 . — Merry Christmas in the 
Baron*s Hall, is a very elaborate com- 
position, but very faulty in colour, and 
partaking generally of this artist's pecu- 
liar faults and excellencies. 

Mr. Allan has (alas !) only one clever 
picture. No. 156 — The Slave-market, 
Constantinople. 

Messrs. Pickersgill, Phillips, and 
Reinagle, and the President, Sir M. 
A. Shee, have contributed their quota 
of portraits, possessing their average 
and several excellencies. 

What can we say of Mr. Ward's al- 
legorical caricatures } for they deserve 
no other designation, however forcibly 
they may be painted ; and must enter 
our protest against the poetical quota- 
tions affixed : we trust they are not also 
perpetrated by the worthy R.A. 

Mr. Boxoll is as graceful as usual. 
We regret he exhibits but two portraits 
— 347 and 446. 

Edwin Landseer has contributed six 
subjects from his unrivalled pencil — 21 
and 462, two noble dogs. But we 
must not be lynx-eyed in our gaze, 
and, by the dash of our pen extermi- 
nate many productions affixed to the 
walls of the Royal Academy. 


Tub Suffolk-strbbt Gallery.-— 
There is a something of lightness and 
fitness in this Gallery, which gives at 
once to the visitor a sensation of plea- 
sure : nor will the effect, this year, be 
found to be evanescent ; for, amongst 
the various styles of British art assem- 
bled upon its walls, are pictures of great 
talent and considerable beauty. How- 
ever invidious to notice some, when we 
cannot afford time or space to notice all, 
yet the following, in our humble judg- 
ment, awakened in us a just interest, 
as testified by the following memo- 
randa : — 

No, 108.— Por/roil of Dr. Thomas 
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Ellioison : J. Ramsay ; is a well-finish- 
ed picture, as well as a good likeness. 

No. 107« — 'Ehe K a vine of ike Desert y 
Mexico: D. T. Egerton. In very good 
keeping, and altogether a clever pic- 
ture, but hung in so low a situation as 
to present a most unfavourable light for 
the observer. 

No. 122. — Game in danger : G. Ste- 
vens. Painted with great fidelity to 
nature, and one of the gems of the 
room. 

No. 144. — Rue de Moulins, Rouen : 
C. F. Tomkins. The figures intro- 
duced amidst the picturesque architec- 
ture * of that ancient city are cleverly 
sketched, and there is a breadth which 
reminds one of Stanfield. 

No. J 45. — Rue des Quais, Caen : L. 
J. Wood. A subject akin to the last- 
mentioned; the water extremely well 
painted. 

No. RUk — Portrait of Lad^ Adelaide 
Webber and Child : J. Ilolmes. A good 
picture ; the details boldly handled. 

No. 31(). — An Allegorical Picture of 
Her most Gracious Majesty the Hueen : 

E. Latilla. Painted upon a very large 
scale, and, though not devoid of merit, 
it belongs to a class of art not alto- 
gether to our taste. The cream-co- 
loured charger is well drawn : his sor- 
rowful eye seems to pine at the restraint 
indicted by the bit. 

No. 231. — Children of Mrs. Goad: 

F. T. Hurlstone. Natural, and conse- 
quently very pleasing. 

No. 327 . — The Village Inn : W. 
Shayer. A cheerful village scene pe- 
culiar to “ IMerry England” — a style 
of subject which must warm the heart 
of every gazer sufficiently unsophisti- 
cated to enter into the spirit of “ sun- 
burnt mirth,” and rustic revelry. 

No. 343. — Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the iitieen : J. Boaden. The hair and 
dress cleverly put in, but the neck too 
long for Her Majesty's. 

210. — The Sibyl: F. T. Hurlstone. 
Though a work of merit, yet not 
strongly characteristic enough of the 
weird sisterhood. 

No. 252. — Portrait of a Lady: S. Law- 
rence. From every point of view this 
picture attracts and rivets attention from 
the easy gracefulness of figure. 

No. 189. — The Miser Alarmed: H. E. 
Dawe. The almost shrieking alarm of 


the harpagon portrays at once the child- 
ish value felt for his hoarded gold. 
The intent of the artist is caught at 
a glance — no small merit. 

No. 195. — Mrs James Campbell and 
Child: F. T. Hurlstone. Beauty of 
nature and art combined. 

No. 1^0. -Sleep: E. U. Eddis. Well 
executed. 

No. 491. — Portrait of a Lady: J. 
Gray. The execution is good, but the 
accessories are not such as to win a 
favourable reception for the painting. 

No. 429. — Sunset q/ler a Storm : J. 
Tennant. A very pleasing picture, 
exhibits capabilities which hold out pro- 
mise of undertaking and accomplish- 
ing greater things. There is a great 
deal of mind evinced in this landscape. 

No. 4.34. — Rue da Pont Amiens : C. 
F, Tomkins. Of great merit — the ar- 
tist treads most worthily in the steps 
of Canaletti. 

No. 372 . — A Family Group : T. 
Smart. The clever grouping of some fif- 
teen persons in a canvass of such small 
dimensions is well deserving of atten- 
tion and ])rai8e. There are several sub- 
jects in it, which taken singly, would 
doubtless be considered good portraits. 

No. 157 . — The Anchoret at Devotion : 
II. E. Dawe. A picture which must 
command attention in every point of 
detail ; although we had rather have 
beheld the sanctity of devotion pour- 
trayed by a calmer expression of pious 
assurance in the eye of an aged peni- 
tent. 

No. 427 . — The Day-Dream: S. How- 
ell. The colouring charming, the dam- 
sel pretty. I\luch grace and elegance 
pervade the subject, which on many 
accounts cannot fail to please. 

No. 414. — Beach Scene: J. Stark. 
Well exhibits the serenity of a calm 
sea-side sunset. 

No. 38(1. — The Little Catholics. T. 
Roods. Very interestingly treated. 

No. 159. — The Duchess of Rox- 
burgh : A. Robert;'‘on. A clever water- 
colour drawing. 

No. 10. — Mr. Hofland is as usual ex- 
excellent in his landscape ; in this in- 
stance, a scene on the river Greta, near 
Keswick, Cumberland, he has outdone 
him.self. He is establishing for him- 
self a lasting fame. 
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British Institution. — No. 1. — 
Strafford going to Execution, andCharhs 
I, insulted by the Soldiers of Cromwell: 
A most honourable, and at the same 
time, a well-merited place has been as- 
signed to this and another picture by 
the same hand, among the chcf-d'oiuvres 
by the old masters, of which the present 
highly interesting exhibition is com- 
posed. With every natural predilection 
for native talent, joined to an earnest 
desire to foster it to the utmost of our 
ability, we cannot refrain from remark- 
ing, that were our historical painters of 
the present day but to produce works 
<»f art comparable to th^se admirable 
illustrations of English history, we 
dare venture to affirm, that, no matter 
where exhibited, artists would no longer 
experience lack of fame, fortune, or pa- 
tronage. The subdued firmness, and 
high-bred grace pourtrayed in the fi- 
gure of the condemned Stafford kneel- 
ing to receive the blessing of Bishop 
Laud, whose hands are with difficulty 
stretched forth to Heaven, through the 
iron grating of the cell, in order to be- 
stow it, is most forcibly ])ainted, and 
cx(|uisitely touching. The same may 
be applied to the calm and dignified re- 
signation of the unfortunate Charles, 
disturbed at his prayers by the insults 
of Croinwell’s ruffian soldiers, who are 
seen ])uffing tobacco smoke in the nio- 
iiaFch’s face ; yet the monarch remains 
undisturbed even by a frown, or the 
contraction of a muscle. A truly beau- 
tiful conception, and reflecting the high- 
est honour upon the school from which 
it emanates ; nay, we think, founds. 
We had, some time ago, occasion to 
praise our continental neighbours for 
choosing the same subject. 

No. 7* — Portrait : by Gorgione. In 
drawing, admirable, and in tone, clear 
and sparkling as a jewel. The polished 
cuirass looks as though it would reflect 
one's features, veluti in speculum. 

No. 27 . — A Passage — Karl du Jar^ 
din : The effect of evening exquisitely 
soothing to one gazing upon this land- 
scape, amid the dust, heat, and glare of 
'Meaty June," in London. 

No. 32. — Cavalier on Horseback : A 
sketch; but a most finished one, by 
Velasquez. For colour and spirit not 
to be surpassed. 

No. 98b— ^ Man in his Study : by 


Bramer. A very brilliant production, 
and exceedingly like Rembrandt, in 
effect. 

No. 62. — Christ Bearing the Cross: 
Caravaggio. A fine picture, upon 
which we have only to remark further, 
that the head of the principal figure, 
that representing the Saviour, looks 
more like the one which should apper- 
tain to either of the thieves, and that 
rather the worse of the two. This is the 
only defect in an otherwise splendid 
performance. 

No. 47 . —-4 Landscape: Much in 
this composition is truly beautiful. 

No. 74 . — Portrait : A very dignified 
head, painted with great force. 

No. 57 * — Cavaliers Playing Draughts : 
Eckhout. 80 named, which baptism we 
very much question. A perfect bijou, 
however, and a splendid specimen of 
the Flemish school. 

No. 49 . — Carlo Dolce. Exceedingly 
lovely, and one of those specimens of 
touch and colour from this master’s 
hand, which testify the appropriateness 
of the cognomen he bears — Dolce, 

No. 125. — Avery strange piece, whe- 
ther as regards subject or treatment ; 
representing witches and demons at 
their incantations. It would present a 
good illustration from Goethe's Faust, 
and is altogether a very amusing piece 
of diablerie. The arabesque border 
with its devices, is as quaint as the group 
it encloses. 

Ns. 139. — Portraits of Doges: by 
Titian. All superlatively fine. 

No, 140. — Dead Game. A superb 
Weenix ; but belonging to a class of art, 
to w’hich the highest praise we are dis- 
posed to award, is — clever as far as it 
goes. 

No. 12. — Portrait the Dutch tr an s^ 
lator the Homer : Rembrandt. Ex- 
hibiting ail, and even more than ordi- 
nary, of that extraordinary force and 
depth of chiaro-oscuro, for whicii he is 
so justly celebrated ; at the same time 
devoid of that peculiar Dutch feeling 
of vulgarity, which is commonly asso- 
ciated with even the finest productions 
of this school. 

No. 128. — Albano. Cold, and clas- 
sically beautiful, like many other my- 
thological subjects from the same pen- 
cil. 

No. 4\,—A Man Drinking: Murillo. 
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One of those wonderful life-like pro- 
ductions of the celebrated Spaniard. 

No. ,‘IG. — Portrait of a Cavalier : Ve- 
lasquez. Although the pose of the fi- 
gure would be impossible, without the 
balance afforded by the cap, which is 
curiously put on, it is a rich and mag- 
nificent portrait ; the colouring as bril- 
liant as in any of Titian’s paintings, 
whose works, Mengs says, were greatly 
surpassed by Velasquez ; “ Dans Vin-- 
telli^encc du clair oscnr, el dans la per- 
spective acrienne** 

No. 141. — Canaletti. A cold even- 
ing sunlight view in Venice. The ef- 
fect produced upon the mind by the 
dwelling upon this picture, is truly 
wonderful, so great is the care, correct- 
ness, and truth with which it is painted ; 
there is a pervading freshness and vi- 
tality which proclaims the triumph of 
art, and that too, elicited from not the 
most congenial of subjects, heavy masses 
of inelegant architecture, unrelieved by 
a sufficiency of foliage. 

No 63. — Dutch Boors Merrymaking: 
Jan Stein. We are really surprised at the 
singular want of judgment shown by the 
Directors of the British Institution, in 
admitting this wretchedly painted pic- 
ture upon their walls ; it could only have 
been placed there by way of foil, to en- 
hance the brilliancy and value of the 
gems by which it is surrounded. 

No. 1 1 5. — A picture painted after the 
manner of Watteau, when that school 
was on the rlecline ; but very beautiful 
in arrangement of colour, of which it 
presents a perfect bouquet. 

No. 117- — A most vigorous sketch 
by Rubens : a study for a picture. 

No. 87 . — Holy Family : Andrea del 
Sarto. One of the finest productions 
of this artist with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

No. 92. — Greuze. Quite unworthy 
of a place in this collection, and we 
very much question its originality. 

No. 85. — Fruit and Flowers: Van 
Os. Painted with great fidelity to na- 
ture. We would direct our readers to 
look at the bunches of currants, and if 
their mouths do not water, all we can 
say, is, that their tastes differ very much 
from ours. 

No. 86. — UEvantaxl : Rubens. Por- 
trait of a Dutch lady holding a fan, 
thereby naming the picture. It is a 


sparkling head with a rich crimson- 
toned background, warming up the flesh 
most magically. 

No. 94. — A Group of Ecclesiastics : 
Remarkable for the true religious fer- 
vour imprinted on every countenance 
of the group, particularly on that of the 
young man holding up the palm-branch. 

No. 119. — Christ Scourged: A ter- 
rific piece of reality ; for force and ex- 
pression one of the most powerful ex- 
amples of drawing we ever remember 
to have seen. 

In conclusion, we cordially congra- 
tulate and thank the Directors and con- 
tributors to the present Exhibition of the 
Institution, e(|ually for the rich treat 
the walls of the gallery furnislies forth 
to the amateur, as for the valuable 
and varied studies which the chef-d'ceu- 
vres selected from continental schools, 
thus present to the students and pa- 
trons of the arts in Great Britain. 


Lkda and tiik Sacred Biud. — This 
ex(|uisite painting, which sonic day we 
trust to see adorning the walls of our 
National Gallery, is attributed by tlie 
proprietor J. Isaacs to Leonardo da 
Vinci. None can, indeed, behold it 
without acknowledging that it possesses 
surpassing merit. Add to this, the 
peculiar twist of the swan's neck, marks 
a delicacy and persuasivene.ss of passion 
which indeed none but a master-hand 
could have ihouglit of infusing into tlie 
breast oi* one ()f' the, feathered tribe. The 
contour of the limbs of Leda, the grace- 
ful undulation of the whole frame, the 
perfect drawing of the feet with the 
demi-tints which play so cnchantingly 
in light and shade, around the sunny 
soRness which suffuses the features, 
rivet the beholder : — 

•* There, for ever there, chained to the 
chariot of triumphant art. 

We stand as statues and would not depart." 

The recumbent Titian Venus. — 
This charming Venus, in the St. .Iame.s's 
Gallery, has eyes, bright and brilliant, 
gazing on each of her admirers. The 
repose of the limbs closely resembles 
that in the Fitzwilliam collection as 
Cambridge. The head, however, it 
altogether of a different character— that 
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of a sun-burnt ruddy peasant girl, and, 
in all probability, a faithful portraiture 
of the living proportions which, in the 
pride of youth, health, and exceeding 
loveliness yielded themselves at the 
shrine of art as a votive model. This 
Venus, although it loses of the ideal 
in contrast with the sister and more 
classic chef-d’oeuvre by the same hand 
at Cambridge — a nude and sitting fe- 
male, is nevertheless atoned for by the 
wakeful and animated consciousness 
with which she gleams with life, as the 
eye attentively studies the varied com- 
binations of light and shade by which 
the illusion is effected. It is strange, 
however, how very closely the counte- 
nance resembles that of Mary 11., ex- 
cept in the darkness of the features, and 
a certain air de paysanne. 


The Cosmorama, Regent Street. 
— The progress made in every depart- 
ment of art, is indeed surprising. In 
a minute after quitting the gay and 
bustling throng in Regent Street, we 
found ourselves among “ the tombs in 
the valley leading to Palmyra, and its 
ruins f * it is, however, impossible to 
enter into a minute detail, for the City 
of Constantina, with the breach appa- 
rent, which was made lately by the 
French, La JMer de Glace, the City 
of Algiers, the interior of St. Peter’s, 
the new Devil's Bridge, St. Gothard, 
most accurately depicted, were succes- 
sively presented to our wandering but 
attentive gaze. All of these admirably 
represent the objects upon a large scale, 
and with an illusion truly astonishing. 
Algiers pleased us the least, and Pal- 
myra in Ruins and her Tombs,” the 
most. 

SioNion Gaoliardi’s Mechanical 
Museum. — A very ingenious exhibi- 
tion of wax automaton figures, richly 
costumed, and formed into moveable 
groups, surrounded by appropriate sce- 
nery, is now exhibiting by Signior 
Gagliardi. By means of concealed ma- 
chinery, varied motion is given to the 
eyes, limbs, and heads, and even a sem- 
blance of respiration. The group of 
Androcles and the wounded lion, whose 
very roar being feigned, is exceedingly 
illusive.^ A 'representation of the Slave 


Market at Constantinople, and a tableau 
on a very extensive scale, representing 
Coriolanus on the walls of Rome, with 
the Volscian army composed of three 
hundred figures, form very striking fea- 
tures in this novel and attractive exhi- 
bition. 


Typorama op the Undercliff, Isle 
OF Wight. — We recently noticed this ex- 
hibition as one of attractive interest ; but 
a more leisurely inspection induces us now 
to speak of it as a model of great intrinsic 
merit, and in bringing it again before the 
public in general, as a work of art, and sci- 
ence combined, we cannot help expressing 
our satisfaction at the very beautiful man- 
ner in which the country is exemplified ; and 
the scientific world will have cause to praise 
highly, the talent of the artist who has plan- 
ned and perfected this trigonometrical mo- 
del. 

The Typorama is a map model of the Un- 
dercliff. Isle of Wight, on the scale of three 
feet to the mile, extending from Shaiiklin 
to Black Gang Chine. The work was al- 
together undertaken from scientific motives, 
by a gentleman of fortune, with a view to 
show the advantage offered by the adoption 
of map-modelling over the method at present 
in use for mapping, to obviate the great de- 
fect of maps and plans which the engraver's 
skill has hitherto been unable to overcome, 
namely, that maps merely represent the 
base of the irregularities of the surface of 
our globe, whilst on the contrary, map- 
models delineate the hypothencuse, or slopes 
of all elevations, as well as the base. Every 
undulation of the surface of the hills, val- 
lies, and plains, appear also in map-models 
with distinctness and tangible reality, which 
contrast strongly with the faint impres- 
sions made to the eye, through the medium 
of the engraved lines of a map. 

When railroads and canals are about to 
be formed, estimates are usually given of the 
expense and time required for the different 
cuttings and excavations ; but from the mode 
now ^opted, it is almost impossible to ar- 
rive at accuracy, either as to outlay, or time 
requisite for the accomplishment of such 
works. Whereas, by the use of such map- 
models, data would be acquired, on which 
the most accurate calculations might be 
founded, and this, by putting such companies 
to very little more expense than that of the 
survey, which the order of the House of 
Commons obliges them to incur. It would 
indeed, have been a fortune to this gentle- 
man, had he but exhibited his model a 
few years ago, since we feel almost confi- 
dent that the legislature would, in almost 
every instance of dispute, such as that exhi- 
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bited by the Brighton Railway companies^ 
have required a survey and modelling of this 
description to have been prepared for them. 
However, there are yet many great public 
undertakings which will requite the exercise 
of this gentleman's talent, and we feel confi- 
dent in the result. To speak again of the 
work before us, for the purpose of composing 
the model, an accurate trigonometric^ sur- 
vey was first taken, and some notion may be 
formed of the labour which has been be- 
stowed upon this work of art, when we state 
that very neaily ten miles in length of the 
coast, and three in breadth, have been com- 
pressed into the short space of twenty-five 
feet in] length, by six in breadth, and yet in 
a manner so accurately correct, that not only 
every field- path and house, but even the most 
minute objects, the steps, for instance, of 
the houses, are visible to the naked eye, and 
most distinctly peiceptiblo through the mag- 
nifying glasses with which the model is sur- 
rounded. Being also painted from nature, 
it is as interesting to the observer os any 


panoramic view, and far more tangible. 
Around the room are stored divers fossils, 
which have been collected on the spot, to 
exemplify the geological strata; there is 
also a collection of the principal seaweeds, 
plants, and insects, found in the isle. Well 
do we remember the delight we once hod in 
traversing nearly all round and across, in 
every direction, this interesting and much 
frequented spot, and we should have been 
most glad, had we become previously (as by 
such a model we could have been in a quar- 
ter of an hour), with all the twistings, turn- 
ings, heights and depths of the singular and 
most picturesi|ue of our fashionable water- 
ing places — the Isle of Wight. 


The Thames Tunnel. — It is long since 
wo spoke of the progress of this great under- 
taking. Duiing such a throng of visitors in 
town, we feel satisfied that the curious can- 
not inspect any place from which they will 
return more content. 


of ttie Dtontt). i^ronrrrto, 


** 1 0 f Amo ** — Music composed by the 
IION. HeENRIETTA Maria nKAUCLERK. 
Words by Carlo Pepoli. A very elegant 
romanza in the canzonetta style. We can 
honestly say that believing it to be, and look- 
ing at it as a first effort, it evinces exceeding 
good taste; a true feeling of the Italian 
school of expression, and a talent for lyric 
composition, most delightful to witness in 
the fair amateur, a successful emulantof the 
sister muse— Poetry. We subjoin the Italian 
of Carlo Pepoli 

“ Nel dir Alfredo in t' arao 
Seiitu al mio sen ristoro 
Ma dir quant* io t' adoro. 

Lingua mortal non puo. 

Ma dir quani' io t* adoro 
Lingua mortal non pub. 

" Sei lungi, ed io ti chiamo 
Sei presso cd io sospirb 
Son teco ed io deliro 
Parlar, tacer non so. 

Son teco, ed io deliro 
Parlar, tacer non so. 

Nel dir mio bene io t*amo 
Sento chc sia la vita, 

Vo in estasi rapita 
Nel dir io tua sar6 
Vo in estasi rapita 
Nel dir io tua saro. 


Viver con tb sol bramb 
K fida al primo amorc 
S*iD spiro sul tuo core 
Bcata io spircro. 

Wp shall nipct no more ,** — Ballad written 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. A pretty, plain- 
tive, simple air, the out-breathing, appa- 
rently, of H broken spirit ; but not very re- 
markable, in point of originality, as regards 
cither its melodic or poetic phrases. 

" Wo shall meet no more by the sunny hills 
Where the lonely wild flower springs and 
dies ; 

We shall meet no more by the murm'ring 
rills 

Where the cool blue waters softly rise. 
The sunshine and flowers all bright remain 
In their lonely beauty as of yore ; 

But to me they’ll never be bright again ; 

We shall miet no more, we shall meet no 
more. 

Wc shall meet no mere in the lighted halls. 
Amid happy faces and gay young hearts ; 
I may list in vain as each footstep falls, 

I may watch in vain as each form departs. 
There are laughing voices, but thy young tone. 
Its cheerful greeting has ceased to pour ; 
Thy form from the dancing train has gone. 
We shall meet no more, we shall meet no 
more. 
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Diadeste*' an opera bufTa, composed by 
M. W. Balfe. 

** I met her in the wreathed halls,** — Sung 
by Mr. Templeton. A pretty cantabile bal- 
lad 

" The Rose King,** — Sung by Miss Poole. 
A wild, graceful romance, in a minor key, 
arranged with an ad libitum chorus, changing 
to the relative major of the solo movement. 

" My hark is bounding near.** — This very 
sweet serenade is delightfully sung in the 
opera, by its talented composer. We rank 

it as the gem of the solos. 

• 

" Life is but a summer day,** — Duet, sung 
by Messrs. Phillips and Templeton. A 
charming duet, the words and music exceed- 
ingly well-adapted. 

" Diadeste, charming 'play.** — Sung, by 
Miss Roincr and Mr. Templeton. The cha- 
racteristic melody of the opera, a brilliant 
allegro grazioso, several times repeated du- 
ring the piece, both as a duet, and in a con- 
certed form. 

" Softly down the brow of evening .** — 
Scena by Miss llomcr. A rather florid com- 
position, which requires considerable power 
of execution, to give it proper effect, and 
oven possessing such powers without con- 
siderable taste, there is full exercise for ta- 
lent to perfect the execution of the different 
passages. 

Mrs. Henry Mason’s New Musical 
Annual. — Words by Richard Johns, 
Esq. We arc not very friendly to this spe- 
cies of compilation, being in most ca.scs, lit- 
tle more than a concocted dose of flattery. 


administered to some name flourishing over 
the dedication page. We do not mean to 
allege this of the work under review ; it is 
prettily got up, and reflects considerable 
taste upon the fair composer and selecter. 
The music and words, are both upon a par, 
with respect to their several merits. 

" I love hut thee.** — Ballad by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Arranged by Pio Cianchet- 
tini. A new edition of an old and very 
charming song — of a species rarely met with, 
now-a-days. 

Miss Cooper and Herr Ernst gave, 
in conjunction, a delightful concert at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, to a crowded and 
fashionable audience. The excellent pro- 
gramme for the evening’s entertainment, led 
indeed, to great expectation. The fair and 
talented benefidare possesses a voice of great 
sweetness, flexibility, and power. The beauti- 
ful aria, " Non mi dir," touched the hearts of 
her auditors. In the sweet ballad by Rein- 
bault, " Happy Land,** she was equally suc- 
cessful. The duetto buffo, " lo di tutto/* 
was delightfully sung by Miss Cooper and Dc 
Begnis, who were deservedly encored, as 
was also that which must be a favourite 
with every one, — " J*ai de Vargent !** sung 
by the latter- Wilson gave with pathos, 
" My boyhood* 8 Home.** Miss Cooper gave 
a French romance, “iVit7oTO^/e,”with charm- 
ing effect. The flute obligato was delight- 
fully played by Herr Ernst, and also a con- 
certo full of playful sweetness. Miss Coo- 
per played Czerny's brilliant variations on 
the piano-forte '* Ae petit Tambour,** with 
great brillancy of execution, delicacy, and 
firmness of touch. 


Count Pepoli, Professor of Italian litera- 
at the University of London, is giving a se- 
ries of Lectures on Music, at the Marylebone 
Institution. Count Pepoli was an intimate 
friend of Bellini, and is the author of two 
libretti of the Somnambula and the Puritani. 
His amusing and instructive lecture we are 
sorry to see so little attended. Elsewhere, 
in our present number, are given the words 
of a very charming song, “ lo t* amo,** writ- 
ten by dhis talented foreigner, and set to 
music by the Hon. Henrietta M. Beauclerk. 

Ahmed Fet hi Pasha, a distinguished vizier, 
who filled the office of Ottoman ambassador, 
at Vienna, had been sent by the sultan to 
represent his Highness at the approaching 
coronation of her Majesty, but having been 
detained by illness at Malta, Sarim Effendi, 
the resident ambassador in London, will fill 
that honourable situation. His Excellency 
intends* giving a series of grand entertain- 
ments, and on the day of the coronation, a 


splendid illumination and exhibition of fire- 
works in front of the embassy in the Re- 
gent’s Park. 

Artists* General Benevolent Institution Din- 
ner, at Freemason*s Tavern. Sir D. Ackland, 
Bart, in the chair. It was announced at 
the anniversary meeting on the 23rd of June, 
that Her Majesty voluntarily signified her in- 
tention to be the patroness of the society ; 
This intimation was received with loud ap- 
plause. The following donations were col- 
lected in the course of the evening. The 
Duke of Sutherland, 10/. ; Lord Francis 
Egerton, 51. ; Lord Northwick, 15/. ; Duke 
of Norfolk, 10/. ; Marquis of Westminster, 
50/. ; Sir T, D. Ackland, 5/. ; Mr. Ackland, 
M.P., 200/., by bequest from Lord Farn- 
borough ; Sir M. A. Shee, 5/. 5s. ; Mr. 
Phillips. R. A., 51. ; Sir J. Rennie, 10/. 10s. ; 
Sir D. Wilkie, 51 . ; Sir D. Chantrey, twenty 
guineas; the amount collected during the 
evening, was 444/. 
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July Fashions. 


Paris, June 24. 

Plate 13. — Evening, or Summer Ball 
Dress ot* 'white thin muslin. The cor- 
sage low, d r enfant, with a deep revers 
of pelerine decolletce round the bosom. 
Long, full sleeves, with three frills, put 
on at top, and a deep poignet (wrist) 
formed of the sleeve itself, gathered (in 
small gathers) into four very narrow 
bands ; two rows of insertion, entredeux, 
are let into the bottom of the skirt of 
the dress. Hair, in smooth bands as 
far as the tip of the ear, it is then braid- 
ed, brought very low at the sides of 
the face, and afterwards twisted up with 
the back hair, which is in two rouleaux, 
rather low towards the back of the 
head ; two fulUblow'ti roses are placed 
on the left side, one on the other. White 
silk stockings, black satin shoes, p<de 
Icmon-coloured kid gloves, coloured 
ceinture with long ends fastened in 
front. 

The dress of the second figure is pre- 
cisely similar, wuth the difference of the 
material of the dress, this one being ce- 
dar colour satin. 

No. 14. — Dinner and Evening Dress. 
Dress of mousselUne de laine embroitler- 
cd all over in detached bouquets, done 


in tambour work (/im crochet) and in 
twisted silks. Corsage low, cut slightly 
cn camr, at the bosom, fitting jierfcctly 
tight to the bust, and without d point. 
Long full sleeves brought low upon the 
shoulder (sec plate] in very minute plaits, 
and retained by two small bands or jxu*- 
qurfs. At the coinineiicement of the 
full part of the sleeve is a narrow frill, 
cut on the cross way of the material, 
and put on without any fullness wliat- 
ever ; the outside of the sleeve is or- 
namented with a bow of satin ribbon, 
with long ends, a second small bow is 
placed on tl^e upper part of the wrist. 
(Sec ])late.) The skirt of the dress has 
two Hounccs at bottom, the upper ra- 
ther less deep than the lower. Dress 
cap of blonde, ornamented with green 
or pink ribbons ; the crown is as plain 
as possible, and the trimming, consist- 
ing of deep borders of blonde, inter- 
mixed with green or pink ribbons, ex- 
ceedingly full at each side of the face. 
(See plate.) Long blonde lappets are 
in lieu of brides or strings : hair in 
smooth bands. Black .satin shoes ; white 
kid gloves. 

The .sitting figure gives the back of 
the dress. 


Portrait op Her most graciou.s 
Majesty Queen Victoria; Drawn 
by J. Duffett Francis ; engraved by 
Lewis. This is a very excellent like- 
ness, conveying to the beholder that 
sweet expression of dignified simplicity 
which is so attractive a feature in Her 
Majesty’s countenance. 

His Grace the Duke op Wel- 
lington, as Lord Warden op the 
C iNQUK Ports : from the picture paint- 
ed for the Town-hall of Dover ; dedi- 
cated by Mr. Boys to Her most gra- 
cious Majesty. This is indeed a trea- 
sure of an engraving, 21 in. by 20, or 


thereabouts, with all the freshness of 
superior art. We have seen neither 
engraving nor picture of lute which 
has given us greater satisfaction. Whilst 
we have thi.s to gaze upon, we shall, in 
a degrt'e ai least, console ourselves for 
the absence (officially) of the noble 
Duke from the grand procession of the 
28th of J une. 


Victoria, Queen of England 

Messrs. Griffin and Hyanis have issued 
a Medal, commemorative of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Coronation, which has a very 
passable resemblance to that exalted 
individual. 
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Her Majesty’s Theatre. — With the 
exception of Covent Garden, where “ Wo- 
mans Wit*' shines nightly with additional 
splendour, universal dulncss seems to have 
enveloped the various establishments ; so we 
must confine ourselves to Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

Taking the novelties according to their 
dates, Donizetti's opera of “ Pariaina'* was 
produced on the first ultimo. The story is 
nearly the same as that of Lord Byron's 
Poem. Grisi sustained the part of the he- 
roine ; Rubini that of Hugo ; and Tambu- 
rini the stern inexorable Azzo. The music 
is not of the first order for originality, al- 
though there are many pleasing airs in the 
opera, which by the bye has been got up 
in the most complete manner. The Ducal 
hall and gardens in the first act, and the 
illuminated gallery in the second are master 
pieces of scenic art. 

On the 6th appeared for the first time this 
season, the ever fascinating 'I'aglioni. She 
danced a paa de deux with Signor Guerra, 
and went through two acts of ** La SyU 
phide.” 

We pass on to Madame Persiani's bene- 
fit, which took place on the 7th, when 
Rossini’s opera " Matilda di Shabran," was 
performed to a crowded and enthusiastic 
audience. This opera was originally written 
for the Carnival at Rome in the year 1821 ; 
and the plot chiotly consists in the love of a 
Saracen prince, in the time of the crusades, 
for a Christian captive, Matilda di Shabran, 
which two characters were beautifully sup- 
ported by Rubini and the fair benoficiare, 
’Paniburini and Lablache also took parts in 
the opera — the latter, a highly comic one. 
Taglioni added the same performances to 
the bill of fare as on the night of her first 
appearing. 

We close our list of novelties with the 
benefit of M. Paul Taglioni which took place 
on tlic 14th of June, Comarosa’s opera ** II 
Matrimonio Se^reto.” being revived for the 
occasion — Pcrsiani taking the part of Caro- 
lina. But the grand attraction was an en- 
tirely new ballet entitled " Miranda, ou le 
Naufrage," the idea of which has been evi- 
dently taken from ** The Tempest." It con- 
sisted of three tableaux, in each of which 
Taglioni danced a different paa. The first 
scene is on the sea shore. Guyman (Guerra) 
a young Spaniard, is shipwrecked and saved 
from death by the nymph Miranda (Tagli- 
oni), daughter of the Genius of Good. The 
nymph and fhe Spaniard become the victims 
of a mutual pa88iQO,and, faithful to his love. 


the youth pays no regard to the other inlm- 
bitants of the isle. The paa introduced oy 
Taglioni in this tableau is a bow and arrow 
dance, in the course of which she shoots an 
arrow off the wing and bounds across the 
stage, waving a bow over her head in the 
pure recklessness of a child of nature. In 
the second tableau the Genius, to put Guz- 
man's affection to the test, encloses his 
daughter in a fairy case, composed of gauze, 
through which the lover may gaze on the 
idol of his heart but cannot touch her. Soon, 
however, she quits the veil, and strews a 
line of roses as the barrier between herself 
and Guzman. This gives rise to an inge- 
nious pas de deux — Guzman springing to 
the side of Miranda, while she at the same 
instant bounds over to his, so that they are 
still separated by the roses. At last Guz- 
man removes the fiowers, and his mistress 
disappears. The third tableau is a fairy 
palace, to which the Genius conducts Guz- 
man, and, finding his love sincere, unites 
him to his daughter. The scenery is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and the groupings ma- 
naged with great skill : in our opinion the 
Shipwreck deserves to become a first rate 
favourite. 

We should not neglect to mention that on 
the night that Taglioni first introduced her 
new mazurka, which is a combination of 
Polish, Russian, and Cossack movements, 
she had the honour to be encored by our 
most gracious majesty, the Queen. 


The English Opera House. — It is said 
this pretty establishment will open on the 
2nd July, with the following Company: — 
Peake, manager ; T. Cooke, musical di- 
rector ; Baker, stage manager ; Seguin ; 
Compton ; Manvers ; Frazer ; Wieland ; 
W. Bennett ; Brindall ; M'lan ; Miss Rains- 
fiirth ; Mrs. E. Seguin ; Poole ; Melville ; 
Simon; and Farebrotticr. We wish them 
success. 


Olympic. — This theatre closed on ’le 
night of the 31st May, when Madame Ves- 
tris delivered the following appropriate 
address : — 

" Ladies and gentlemen. — It has been 
my practice to address a few words to you 
on the last night of each season ; it would 
ill become me to omit doing so when we are 
about to part for a longer time than usual. 

" Offers of so liberal a nature have been 
made to me from America, that no one who 
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labours for ultimate independence would be 
jubtitied in declining them. 

** Eight seasons of continuous success, 
unexiimpled, I really believe, in theatrical 
annals, major or minor, have stamped with 
an ^dcliblc mark of public approbation the 
system 1 had the honour to introduce in this 
theatre. 

That system was simply to set before 
you in the best manner, and as far as the 
Lord Chamberlain's license would admit, of 
the best entertainments I could proem e, to 
realize the illusion of the scene by an un- 
llinching outlay upon proper costume, and 
careful attention to the decorations of the 
stage. Your constant attendance has shown 
that efforts, however humble, to elevate the 
dramatic art, are not wasted upon a British 
public, and liberality has proved the bi'st 
economy. 

** Great as has been the favour which I 
have ever experienced at your hands, and 
highly as you have been pleased to estimate 
whatever requisite for the stage I may pos- 
sess, 1 am convinced that the great success 
of the Olympic is more owing to the ma- 
nageress than to the actress : and I have, 
therefore, no fear that Madame V’cstiis's 
Theatre will lack support in Madame Ves- 
tris's absence, especially when it shall be 
found that the Olympic is conducted pre- 


cisely on the same principles, and that it 
will boast next season ii comic company 
adequate in point of numbers to all its 
wants, and not to be surpassed in point of 
individual excclKiice by the united theatres 
of the metropolis. 

I have great pleasure in adding, that I 
am promised the best exertions of all those 
dramatie writers of whose works you have 
been accustomed to approve. And now that 
I have told you what you have to expect, 
promise me that when the cat’s away you 
will c(mie and see the mice play. 

“ Seriously, and in conclusion, 1 wish 
you, ladies and gentlemen, earnestly and 
sincerely that good fortune, which I am sure 
you wish me, and I bid you for a season 
respectfully and most gratefully farewell.” 

The company presented Madame Vrstris, 
we understand, with a splendid perrideaux 
and brilliant bracelet, engraved “To Ma- 
dame Yestiis, a token of affectionate regard, 
from the company of the Royal Olympic 
Theatre, May ill, 1838,” manufactured by 
M.ikepeace and Walford, of Lincoln’s-inn- 
lields. 

Madame Vestris and her company have 
(as usual after taking leave) been per- 
forming fur a limited number of nights at 
the llaymarket. 


THOUGHTS ON TWILIGHT SEA-SCENERY. 

EY TENNANT LACHLAN, AUTHOR OP " THK MILL CHUBCH,” &C. &C. 


The cliariot of day now rolls on the billow 
Through the gates of the golden west ; 

A;id the last pale light illumines the pillow 
Where the heroes of England rest. 

The zephyr is softly and fondly sigliing 
O’er the lids of the scented rose ; 

The hum of the world to silence is dying, 

And echoes arc seeking repose. 

Where the white jasmine twines, the bees are winging, 
Well freighted with sweets to their cell ; 

And, o’er a cradle, a mother is singing 
The sluraherer's lullaby spell. 

A star from the skies most slyly is peeping 
’Tween the leaves of a closing flower ; 

The bird in its nest, with its mate is sleeping. 

Where the trees of the forest lower. 

1 gaze, as the veil of twilight is shading. 

Alike both the sad and the gay ; 

And oR 1 long, as the sunbeams are fading. 

Far, to fly on their wings away. 

C.— VOL. XIII. — JULY, 1838. 
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Mu. Riddle’s Universal Pen- 
Holdkr is upon a new and improved 
construction, by the introduction of a 
small spring, which keeps open one 
portion of the extremity between which, 
and the usually formed penholder, the 
pen is introduced by a sliding ring, 
which falls from the upper extremity 
of the staff ; the power of the spring is 
counteracted, and a lower adjunct or 
jaw firmly closed upon the pen, so 
that, according to the will of the writer, 
greater or less elasticity can be given to 
the pen. This neat and simple improve- 
ment, executed in silver, is eipially ap- 
plicable to steel or other pens. 


77/p Caravanscras are an extraordinary 
establishment. They are immense buildings, 
generally with one large dome in the middle, 
and a smaller one at the extremity of cither 
wing ; within these is room for a conside- 
rable number of persons and their horses. 
'I’hey arc open gratis to every traveller ; 
there is a recess for each man whereupon 
to spread his bedding, and standing room 
for his horse. According to the old Maho- 
metan law, wherever there was a mob()uo 
there should bo a earavanscra. There is no 
other country which has such hospitable 
institutions as that of affording shelter for 
man and liorse without requiring payment : 
unfortunately the decay of these noble build- 
ings has kept pace with the progress of 
civilization : we found most of them in ruins 
wliich rendered them much more picturesque 
but less serviceable. 


So much did the taste for resemblances 
in wax prevail during the reign of Louis 
XV’I., that he, the queen, all the members 
of tlic royal family, and most of the emi- 
nent characters of the day, submitted to 
Madame "I'ussaud, whilst she took models 
from them ; and when the ambassadors of 
Tippoo Saib were at Paris, the royal family 
amused themselves with the credulity of the 
Indians ; after they had seen the public ex- 
hibition of M. Curtius, of wax figures, they 
were slunvn, sis they supposed, such as were 
at the palace of Versailles ; but instead of 
their being placed under the glass cases, 
prepared to receive them, the courtiers 
themselves entered them, whilst .the king 
and queen were highly amused with the 
remarks of the Indians, who were much 
struck with the wax figures, as they ima- 
gined them to be, so exactly imitating life. 

About this period, as superstition held its 
sway more in France than at present, a pro- 
phecy by Mademoiselle Bruce dc Perigord, 
a relatli^n of Talleyrand, created a powerful 


sensation ; although she had declared it for 
six or seven years before, yet persons were 
still expecting the fulfilment of the predic- 
tions of this modern Cassandra. She was 
an abbess, and about the close of the reign 
of Louis XV., she foretold that there ^uld 
be a revolution in France ; that for a long 
period there would be neither king nor 
queeu in France, but that there would be a 
sort of chaos, which would be ultimately 
succeeded by a succession of monarchs, 
which would endure for ever. That it re- 
quired no supernatural power to foresee 
that a revolution must take place in France, 
all must be agteed, as it was often threat- 
ened, and dreaded, during the reign of Louis 
XV. : to which event Madame du Barry al- 
luded, when she said to that monarch, 
pointing to a picture of Charles I. of Kng- 
land — " If you had not a minister sufficiently 
courageous to resist the efforts of your Par- 
liaments, and to brave their threats, they 
would treat you as he was treated." The 
fact is, that France, for fifty years prior to 
the Revolution, had been existing wdth a 
volcano raging within her vitals, which must 
hurst, sooner or later ; and, whenever it did, 
chaos must be, for a time at least, the con- 
sequence ; therefore, “ it needed no ghost 
to tell us that," nor any one endued with 
the cabalistic art to foretel the convulsion 
which since occurred. With regard to the 
correctness of the race of kings and queens 
which are to endure for ever, we must leave 
for posterity to decide. Mademoiselle dc 
Perigord was the superior of the convent of 
St. Clerc, at Paris, and [jcrforined a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, telling Pope Pius VI. that he 
would he hurled from his throne and iinpri- 
soneil ; the verifying of these warnings, and 
the fact of her giving up the money and 
silver of her convent to the nation, during 
the Revolution, caused her to be regarded 
at Paris with a respectful veneration. She 
sat to Madame Tussaud for her portrait, in 
1799 » having survived the storm she pre- 
dicted, and lived to a v’ery advanced age. — 
Madame Tussand^it Memoirs. 

Mildness is the leading characteristic of the 
Turh’shCharacter. — ^I'he Turks, as servants, 
arc remarkably faithful, and the feeling of 
hospitality is carried to such a romantic 
excess, that even a band of robbers are 
awed by it. If you can once enter their 
camp, and say you claim their hospitality, 
you are not only safe from them, but they 
would defend you against the attacks of 
others, considering you as under their pro-* 
tection ; hut had they met you within a 
certain distance of their bivouac, before you 
could have claimed their hospitality, and 
thereby touched their honour, they would 
have made free with your pro|)erty and per- 
haps Avith your life. 
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May 30. — AHor f;rantinj 5 an audience to 
Viscount Arelliourne, Her Majesty took a 
earria^'e drive. 

'Hie Duke of Jussex aUerwards |»ave a 
state entertainment to Her .Maji".ty, at Ken- 
sington Palace. 'IMie f«dlowini( we»e invited 
to meet the Queen at dinner; - ll.U.H. the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Arjjyle, the 
Afarcliioness of Westminster, the Marquises 
liUiuUowne and Con^nghani, tlie Karl and 
C’ountessofSIircwsbury, the Karl and Coun- 
tess of liichiield, the Karl of Alhemaile, 
Karl Kitzwilliain, the Countess of Leicester, 
VisiMumt Melbourne, Jaidy (Vcilia Cnder- 
wood, Lord John Churchill’ Air. Stephen.son, 
liord Dinorben, Lady Mary Stephenson, 
Lady Mary Stojilord, the Alarchioness of 
Lansdowne fLady in Minting on the Queen), 
The Afaiil of Honour in AV’aitinjr, and Lady 
'riicrcsa Di;;by. 

The service used on this occasion, was sil- 
ver. In the centre of the dinner table, was 
the ina»riiiticent silver candelabrum, pre.sented 
this year to H.lMl., by his “allectioiiale bre- 
thren, the Kn^lish rreemason.s,*’on the Koyal 
Duke havinir completed the term of 25 years, 
as Grand Master of the Fraternity. 'Phe 
candelabrum forms a beautiful circular tem- 
ple, siij)j)orted by duled Corinthian columns. 
On the top of the dome, is a small .statue, 
with figures at each pedestal; the whole 
elaborately ornamented with Alasonic eni- 
blenis. At the end of the apartment was a 
bcaufet of frold. 

Her Majesty was evidently much ^{ratified, 
bv this mark of affection from her Koyal 
T^nclc, and graciously condescended to be 
even only as a guest, amongst the other dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

11 M. the Queen Dowager, took a carriage 
airing to Kensington, in a {lony phaeton and 
four. 

The Princess Augusta, took an airing in 
Regent’s Park, in an open barouche and 
four. 

June 1. — Viscount Melbourne, had the 
honour of an audience. 

The Duke and Duchess, and Prince George 
of Cambridge, honoured Pier Alajesty’s 
'I'heatre, with their presence. 

The Princess Augusta, visited the Queen 
Dowager, at Alarlborough House. 


The Duke of ('.iiubrldge, visitetl the Prin- 
cess Augusta- al Claience House. 

2.- Viscount Alflbourne, :)nd Lord John 
Russell, Ihid an audience of the Queen. 

Her Afaj’e.sty bad a dinner party at llio 
\ew Pal.ice, many Foreign Ambassadois 
were present. 

The Rand of the Royal Regiment of Horse 
(■uards atten<le«l 

II. AI. the Queen Dowager, lo«)k a drive 
to lUtshy-pnrk. 

.‘I.--Her Majest\ and Her August mother, 
attended divine service in the Chapel Royal 
St. Jumes’.s. 'fhe seinion was nreached by 
the Archbishop of York, from lire 2nd chap- 
ter of the Kpistle to tlie Kphesiaiis, and the 
4th, 5th, and Olli verses. Piarers were read 
by the Suh-dean, anil the le.ssons by tlie Rev. 
C. Wolbcv, and J. II. Dakins; the altar ser- 
vice, by the Rishop of London and the Sub- 
deuii. Tire commandments and ebaunt were 
(by command of Her Majest>), Sale’s in R. 
'Pile Antliom I .et God ai ise,” ( Greene ), was 
sung by AIcs.srs. Hawkins, Hobbs, and J. R. 
Sale Sir G. Smart, presided al the org:iii. 

'Phe Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
Prince (ieoi’ge, and the I'rince.ss Augusta of 
Cambridge, attended divine service in Gros- 
venor (’liapel. 

The Sacrament was administered by the 
Rishop of London, and the Sub-dean. Her 
Alajesty the Queen Dowager, and H.R.II. 
tlie Princess Augusta, attemlcil ilie .service. 

Their R. 11. the Duke and Duche.ss of 
Cambridge, had a dinner purler. Invitations 
were sent 11. R II. the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, tlie Danish Alinister, ai.d Ruroncss 
Rlome the Netherlands Alinisler, and Mad. 
Dedel, the Hanoverian Mini.iter, Prince Ni- 
cholas P'.sterha/y,R!iroii Rourqiieney, P'rench 
Charge d'AfPuires; Raron Rentinck, Raron 
Leb/.eltern, and Col. .Jones. 

Her Majesty tool a carriage airing in uii 
open barouche, attended by Countess Mul- 
grave. 

4. — Her Alajesty, after grantingan audience 
to Viscount Melbourne, lell town at twenty 
minutes before four uVlock, in an open ba- 
rouche and four, escorted by u party of Lan- 
cers, for Windsor Ca.stle,' accomiianieil by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent and ('ountess 
Mulgrave, Lady in wailing. Two oi>en 
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carriages and tour followed ; one cont ilnlng 
Lady Flora Hastings, Lady in waiting on 
the Duchess of Kent ; Hon. Miss Dillon, 
Lady Theresa Digby, and Colonel Weniyss ; 
the other, the Hon. ’Miss Paget, the Rareness 
i^elizen and Miss Davy?. The royal party 
entered the park by the marble arch. A 
crowd of spectators was ])resent. 

'L'hc Queen Dowager took an airing in the 
afternoon in a pony phaeton and four: also 
H.ll.H. the Princess Augusta, in a carriage 
and four. 

Prince Kdward of Saxe Weimar left: town 
to attend the Kton Monteni. His Serene 
Highness is on a visit at Frogrnore Lodge, 
the residence of 11. It. 11. the Princess 
Augusta. 

Viscount JVIelbournc left town lor one day 
for Windsor. 

.'i.— Her IMnjcstv, after honouring the Kton 
Monteni, nigh Salt Hill, with her presence, 
but without Sillowing in the boys’ jirocc'isioii, 
returned with the royal suite to town, at 
twenty minutes past four o’clock from 'W^ind- 
sor Castle, in an open barouche and four — One 
liiindri'd pounds minus for Silt! In the 
evening the Queen and Duclioss of Kent 
honoured Her Majesty’s theatre with their 
presence. 'I’hc Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge were also present to witness the ilebiit 
of Madamoisello Taglioni. 

The (^ueen Dowager took a drive to C’hcl- 
sea in a pony phaeton. 'I’he Duchess of 
(lloucester visited Her Majesty at Marl- 
borough House. 

'Phe Princess Augusta, attended by Miss 
AVvnyaid, walked in Konsingion (vardeii-s. 

l*ri’nce (leorgo wa.s jiresent at Kton, to at- 
tend the Kton Montem. 

Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar returned 
to Marlborough House. 

<i.— Viseoiiiit Melbourne had an audience 
of I Fit IMajesty. 

il.U. H. tiic Duchess of Kent gave her 
last sitting for her portrait to ]trr. W. (1. 
Koss. 'Hie Duclie.sses of Clloueester and 
Cambridge, and Prince (leorgcof Cambridge, 
visited the Queen Dowager at Marlborough 
House. 

'file Princess Augusta took an airing to 
Fulham in a carriage and four. 

7. — Her IMajesti rode out on horseback. 
V^i.scount Melbourne had an audience of Her 
l^Iajesty. 

Her ’Afajesty gave a dinner party. 

The Duchess of Kent visited Her IHajesty 
the Queen Dowager at 31arll)orough House. 

'Phe Ducliess of (iloucester visited the 
Duclioss of Cambridge. 

The Duke ol Cambridge was present at the 
anniversary meeting of the Charity Schools 
of the Metrojudis in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

8. — Her Majesty held a Levee at St. 
.Taines’s, and was attended by the CountOss 
Mulgrnve, Lady in W.uting; laidy Portman, 
Assistant L idy in Wailing ; Lord Lilford, 
Loid in Waitinjj ; Hon. Colonel Cavendish, 
Groom hi Waiting; Col. Weniyss, Kquerry 
in Waiting; Mrs. Cavendish' and IMrs. 
Powell, pages of Honour. 


Her Majesty gave private audiences be- 
fore the liCvee to foreign ministers from the 
King of the Sicilies and the King of Denmark. 

Ills Uoyal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
attended the Levee. 

At the Kntr^e Levee, the following pre- 
sentations to Her Majesty, took ])lace : 

liO Comte Joseph Zichy, liC Alarquis Vis- 
conti Lc Comte Solaxar, and Le Prince Po- 
niatowsky by Prince Ksterhazy, the Austrian 
Ambassador. 

lie llaron de Behr, and IVI. (\ jMertins, by 
the Belgian Minister. 

The following Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
were also presented to the Queen. 

Presented by 

Astley, Sir Jacob Vi.scount Torrington 

Alsager, Cajil. It Duke of Wellington 

Asapli, St. Dean of Mr Barneby 

Ashworth, Colonel. .Major-Gen. Sir It. Dick 

Adams, Knsign Fred lient.-Gen. Adams 

Baker, Sir Kdward Lord Foley 

Briggs, Mr. John F •...Karl of Minto 

Brodie, Mr., of Brodic liOrd Saltoun 

Balguy, Mr Tiord Chancellor 

Broun, Mr Sir Henry W. Martin, Bart. 

Bousletten, Le Baron de Count de Solis 

Brown, Kev. .John Lord Glenclg 

Burn, Mr I.ord John Itussell 

Byng, Commander Mr. Fred. Byng 

B’roadlicad, lA.-Col Manpiis of Headiord 

Borougli, Sir K. It.. . .his uncle. Vise, laike 
Burnaby, Itev. Gustavus. . Vise. Gleiitworth 
Berkeley, iMr. Jtolit.. . .Viscount Southwell 

Braniston, Mr lit. Hon. H. Iiabourchcre 

Bateson, Mr. .. Sir It. Bateson, Burt., M.P. 

Bartlett, Dr Duke of Sutherland 

Blundell, Mr Sir Richard Bulkelev 

Baines, Mr. M.P Lord Alorpctli 

Brandling, Major Karl of Ilarewood 

Bridgeniaii, Lieut. -Col Karl of Bradford 

Browne, Capt J. Dean... Karl of Cmirtown 

Browne, I.ieut.-Col Duke of Beaufort 

Clonbrock, Lord Karl of Gosford 

Chapman, Capt Duke of Wellington 

Crolt, Sir.!. Burt..]tt. Hon. Sir 11. Hardiiige 

Chalmers, Dr. A Sir .Tohn C. Hobhoiise 

Coiircv, Hon. W. De. .^Ir. Bernard Beamish 
Corbett, Mr. It. . Itt. Hon. C. W. W. Wynn 

Cathcart, Sir John Duke of Buccleugh 

Colville, Mr laeut.-Col. Colville 

Carrington. IMr the Champion Dymoke 

Comvay, Mr. Shipley . ...Vi.sct. Combermere 

Cuthbert, Mr Bight. Hon. H. Kills 

Corniac, Mr Viscount Palmerston 

Carmichael, Mr. Gibson Lord Klibank 

Campbell, Lieut. J. C Duke of Argyll 

Codrington, Lieut.... Sir Bethel Codrington 

Craven, Karl of Karl of Albemarle 

Cavan, Karl of Duke of Wellington 

Cassillis, Karl of Duke of Buccleugh 

Campbell, Sir J., K.C.'r.S. . .Lord Beresford 

Christie, Knsigii F Col. Sir A. Christie 

Dick.son, IMr. G. Fred liOrd Palmerston 

Dillon, Hon. Theobald Viscount Dillon 

Dowling, Mr. Alfred Viset. Palmerston 

Dundas, Sir D.'ivid, Bart Earl Kinnoul 

Dutt in, Mr, M.P. .Vice- Ad. Lord Colville 

Denman, Lieut Colonel Beattie 

Dalmnple, Lt. J...Lt.-Col. B. Drummond 
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Presented by 

Dnwson, Cornet (i. M. .Uev. J. M. Dawson 
Dutf, C:i])t . W . . .Capt. Northwick Dutt', U.N. 

Dent, Coniuiandor C. C Karl of Miiito 

Dunbar, Sir W. It Bart... .Mr. Blair. .Af.P. 
Drummond, Hon. AV. lI..Visrt. Strathallaii 

Drew, Capt Duke of Welliiiffton 

Drewe, Mr... liord John Uus^oIl 

Du^dale, ]Mr. Slralford Lord l*ortnian 

Davenport, IMr. J J\rr. Bin^^liani Barimr 

Davis, Mr Visniiuit Sonthwoll 

Dash wood, Mr Visc'ouiit l.oBus 

glintun, Karl of. Duke of Buccleugh 

Evans, IMr 'fhe Lord ChaneelUir 

Kllis, Capt. . Lt.-(lcn. Sir \V. (Iraiit, K.C.B. 
Fuller, Kcv. B. F...Sir T. K. Drake, Burt. 
FitZ{reral»l, Sir \\\ Bart.. ..Col. A. Christie. 
Fitzgerald, Sir J. Bart.. .Sir AV. Frceinantlo 
Fulford, Mr. B. . Lieut. -CJen. Sir (i. Adams 

Eraneklin, Mr. AA'ni lien. Hodgson 

Frampton, Lieut.'-Col Karl of Dorchester 

Francis, Capt. xMfred Lord itadslock 

Fludycr, Lieut. -Col Col. D'OvIy 

(fiistard, fit. II Sir.T. C. Ilobhouse, Bart 

(lihbes, Sir S. (). Bart Lord Colchester 

(iibbons, JMr. . Colonel Wood 

(Joulburn, JMr. Serj....thc I.ord Chancellor 
(lilluni, jMr.Slephen Fryer. .Lord Os.nilston 
(iaussen, JM r. C.inipbell . . . . Hon K. Butler 

(joodlake, Air. T. AI TiOrd Foley 

Criflitli, Mr..(ien. Houstoun, Bart. K.C. B. 

(irceiifell, .Air. Charles Earl of Craven 

CKitlbrd, Knsign, I.ord .... Adjiit int (General 

Clrave^, C\ipt Vice-Admiral Honyinan 

(Tunning, Capt Karl of Bradford 

Hutton, Mr. Uobt Viscount Morpeth 

Hutchison, Mr Duke of Huniilton 

Hcrschcl, Sir John AMscoimt Adare 

Hutchinson, Air. R. 1 1.... Lord Bloomfield 
Hall, Air. Robt. Al.l*. . . .Duke of Be.iufort 

Hosle, Lieiit.-Col. Sir (i Earl Iloive 

Hale, Air. Robert Duke of Beaufort 

Hurtopp, Air Karl of Lichfield 

Harrington, Air. . Alaj.-Clcn. Conini, K.C.B. 

Haiimcr, Sir .John Lord Kenyon 

Harford, Air I.ord (llenelg 

ilutt, Air Lord (wlcnelg 

Hill, Air The Lord Chancellor 

Ingham, Air. Al.F Bislion of Llandaff 

Irving, AJr Air. AJackinnou, Al.l'. 

Jephson. Air. AI.P land AIor}>elli 

.Tones, Capt. E. . . .Col Sir AV. AVvnn, Bart. 
Kcpj)cl, Capt. Hon R.N. . Kail of ‘Albemarle 
Keighley, Afr. II . . Sir J. C. llubliousc, Bart. 

Kater, Mr Licut.-Gcn. B. Roynardson 

TiOvat, Lord A^’i-coiint F.-lklaiid 

licfevre, Mr. Shaw Lord John Russell 

liCven, The Karl of. . . . .Duke of Bueclcugh 
L:nnb, SirChas., K. AL..’I he Lord Steward 

i.ocke, Capt Duke of AVellinglon 

Ijndsay, Rev\ Thomas .. ..Bishop of Derry 
liCigh, AJr. Hanbury. ..Viscount Alelbourne 
Ludlow, Mr. Sergeant. . The Lord Chancellor 

I.awley. Air his father, AI. B. 'fhomson 

Lush, Dr Sir J. C. Holdiouhe, Bart. 

Lindesay, Afr. ..lit. Hon. C. W'. >V. AA'yiin 

1-ong, A^r Karl of Norlhesk 

I.cgge, Mr. R. V Iiicut.-Gen. Vincent 

l^iig. Air. F. B Karl of Kflinghuni 

Lawless, Air Lord Cloncuriy 


Presented by 

IJndsay, Liout-Col Duke of Biiccleugh 

Lynch, Capt Sir George Staunton 

Lyddell, Capt Kail of Alulgrave 

Layard, Bev. B Sir K. lA’otherull 

Lnscclles, Ideiit -Col Lord Sultuuii 

Alackenzie, Mr. F., AI 1* Lord Colville 

Alouhray. Mr. . .. Vice- Ad. Sir R. 11. Hussey 

Aloore, Air. (K H Alanpiis of Sligo 

Aluskct, Air. (i. A., AI. 1*. . .Hon. W. (Aioper 

AIen;{ies, L!eut.-(a)l Sir K. AA'illiams 

Montngue, Capt. (i A'iseount Knlklaiid 

Alichell, Capt. I*. H. .. Gen. Sir AV. Anson 
Aloiu'ktou, Lieut-Gen..liieul.('ol. AlonckUm 

Afaiile, Air.. 'fhe Lord C'haiicelloi* 

Aladam, Capt. Duke of AVolIingtoii 

Alarsham, Air. Stratton Lord Sufneld 

Afaugiii, Rev. A... liis father, ('apt. Alangin 

AI it lord, Air. () Sir.lohn Bere.s|ord 

Alarton, Air., At. 1* I.ord Henniker 

Afayo, Dr Lord Diiiorhen 

Newman, Sir R 'fhe Duke of Sninersel 

Noel, Hon. W Lord (’arbery 

Nisbett, Mr Alanpiis ('onyiigl)uiii 

Onie, Sir J. Bari Loid de Saiimare/ 

Barker, Mr. 'V Lord Skelnicrsdale 

Bowel I, ('. pt by bis father, C'ol. Bo well 

Barrott, Mr. M. B Duke of Somerset 

IVel, Bev. John . . Archbisbo))of I'aiiterbury 

Baul, Mr Duke of Mainilton 

Boiisonby, Air. Cbas. . . V'iscounl Alelbourne 

Baeke, Air., M. B AI.iKpiis of Kxeler 

Beploe, .Air Lind Dyne\or 

Barker, .Air. Montague Lord Uolle 

Bering, Rev. J. S Rev. Dr. Dakins 

Beiilold, Rev. S liOrd Bishop of London 

Beehell, Rev. H Sir J. B. Beihell 

Barker, Air. .losepli .... V'’isct. ('ombermere 

Bowell, Ensign B Sir J. Hobliousi^ 

Bobin.^oii, Air. R Sir R. Oswald Alo^lt•y 

Riggisberg, l^o Baron de S. . .('ount de Sails 

Rees, Capt Duke of Wellingloii 

Rowley, lion. R AT irijiiis ileadibrt 

RiLkelts, Mr. H. .. Hon. II. B. Lygnii 

Rollo, ILn. AV Karl of Kinnoul 

llawnsley, Rev. 'B. \V. ..Rt. lion. II. Kllis 
Richardson, Assist. -Surg.. . Masl.-Geii. Ord. 
Roberts, Lieut. '1'. AV. . . Karl of Brecknock 
Roberts, J.iinit. R. ..Vice Atl. Sir C. Adam 

Russell, ('om. Lord F Lord J. Russell 

Raleigh, Lieut Karl Amherst 

Symons, Alajor Col. Jjord Rolle 

Soiidham, Major Karl Surrey 

Shaw, ('ol. Sir J. K Marquis (!amdeti 

Sandhaiii, ('apt.... Afaj-(ieii. Sir 1*'. Mulcaster 
Stanby, Sir 'B. AL..SirR. B. W. Bulkeley 

Sayers', Rev. A Karl of Fingull 

Stracey, Rev ( ieorge. . . . Bishop of Norwich 

Stone^, Air. AV. 11 Karl of Abingdon 

Scott, Air. Duke of Buccleugli 

Stone, Air. J. 11 Mr. Branistoii. M. B. 

Sheppard, Sir T. C. .. Sir (J. Moseley, Bart. 

Scihy, Mr Sir Archibald Chrintie 

Strathallan, Viscount KurJ of Kinnoul 

Stephenson, Capt Duke of Wellington 

Teesdale, Air Duke of AVellington 

Turnbull, Mr Sir Chas. InuiofB 

Twiss, Air. Horace ...... Lord Chancellor 

Thornton, Mr. ..Karl of l-even and Melville 
Twecddalc, Dr., R. N Sir T. Troubridge 
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Presented by 

'Fenison, Mr. K Karl of JAcitrim 

'L'ottcnliain, Mr. Kol\us. . . .Viscount Lortu.s 
"Fr\'()n, liieiit., llobt. 11.N. . .Sir 1*. C’ampbell 

Urmston, Sir J Viscount Stralliallan 

Unwin, Mr Lieut.-Col. Colville 

Valpy, l^Ir. A. Lord John Kussel 

Verner, Mr Karl of llelliist 

AV'’al(lt*tf rave, lion. Cajit Ijrird Uadstock 

Waterford, Mnr(|iiis of .. Archbish. of Armagh 

Warrington, Karl liord Carteret 

Wanchope, Capt. ..Hr. Ad. Sir 1*. Campbell 

Weller, Capt Duke of Wellington 

Woyn ton, Capt Duke of AVellington 

Willoughby, Sir 1 1. Hart. . . . Karl of Digby 

Walpole, Rev. R Risboj) of liondoii 

Wvndh'ani, ]Mr. W lAord Sund^^s 

AV'oixl, Com.-Uen. Sir.. (leu. Sir V. Wctherall 

Wiiitc, Mr. Andrew lAord llollaiifl 

Whitgreave, ^Mr Sir (). Alosley, Hart. 

AVarre, Mr Lord Falkland 

Walker, Mr Duke of Wellington 

Welby, Mr Duke of Rutland 

Wbaiman, ('apt Col. Sir John Shaw 

Westenra. Lieut. -('ol. • Hon. S. AV. liUniley 
Wallace, ('apt. T....Alaj.-Cien. Sir C. Deacon 
Young, Capt Duke of AYellingtoii 

After the Levee Her Majesty held a Privy 
Council. 

V'iscourit ralmerstoii ])rcsentcd I^ord How- 
ard de WaUUm to Her Al.ijeMy at an audi- 
ence in the royal closet. 

Her Alajesly also gave audiences to A'is- 
count Alefbourne, Alanjuis l.ansdowne, Sir 
.h)hn Cam llobhou.se, Karl Albemarle, Mar- 
«piis ('onyngbam, Lord John Russel, fiord 
Koley, Karl llchester, the Kieltl olliccr in 
waiting, and Lieut.*Col. Robinson, Captain 
of tile (iueeii’s Ciuard. 

».-• Her Alajesty took an airing in the park, 
in an ojien baroucfio and i’our. 

'I’he (^ueen honoured (lio pel formaiicc 
of I’arisina with her presence, J’he Duches.ses 
of (iloiicester and Cambridge, and the Prin- 
cess Augusta, were aho present. 

'rile Queen Dowager and the Duchess of 
(Iloiicester vi.sited Her Alajesty. 

10.— Her ALijestv and her august mother 
attended divine service in the chapel Royal. 
The sermon was jireached by zVrchdeacon 
'Fodd. Prayers were read by the Rev. B. 
A^iviaii, and the lessons by the Rev. Mr. 
Knapp. 'File ant hem was “ Praise the liOrd, 
O my Soul.” Sir Cleorge Smart presided. 

'File Dean of Hereford was the Deputy 
Clerk of the closet in waiting. In the Royal 
suite were the Countess of Mulgrave, Lady 
Flora Hastings, Hon. Aliss Dillon, Hon. 
Miss Paget, liOrd lalfoid. Sir Frederick 
Stovin and Colonel AVemyss. 

The (iuecn Dowager also attended the 
service, and afterwards received the sacra- 
ineiit, which was ailniinistered by the Rev. 
Dr. Sleath. In her Alajcsty’s suite were the 
A’iscountess Barrington, Hon. Miss Kdcn, 
and Karl Howe. 

The princess Augusta, attended by Aliss 
AVynyard ; Duchess of (Roiice.stcr, by I.ady 
(''aVoline Legg and Sir Samuel Higgiiis; and 
Duke of^Ca^iridge, by Colonel .toiieiS at- 


tended divine service in the Magdalen 11 os- 
])ital. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George, 
and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, at- 
tended divine service in Grosvenor Chapel. 

The Duke of Sussex visited the Princess 
Augusta, at Clarence House 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge had 
a dinner party Amongst the company, were, 
Baron Bulow,the Prussian Alinisler; Prince 
Sontzo, the Grecian Alini.ster ; Baron Mun- 
chausen, the Hanoverian Minister ; Baron 
Gersdorff the Saxon Minister ; Countess 
Alottzau, Baron AVcrllier, Colonel and Airs. 
Stepney Cowell, and Colonel .Jones. 

11. — The (^ucen held a Court at the New 
Palace, for the reccjition of the Prince de 
f.igno, the Amba.s^ador exiraordinary from 
H.M. King of the Belgians. After llic au- 
dience, His Highness jires'Cnted to the Queen, 
the five noblemen of the Kmba'^sy, viz : 
Count dc ('riupienbourg, Colonel of Cavalry, 
Secretary to the Kmbassy ; Count D’Arsehol, 
Baron D’Hooghworst, Count D'Andelot, and 
Af. le Capitaine dc Aloerkerke, Attaches to 
the Kmbassy. 

His Highness went to the Palace in a state 
carriage drawn by four greys. His lliglnicss 
afterwards paid visits to all the members of 
the Royal F amily. 

Her AJajesty, "accompanied by her august 
mother, and altended by the Countess of 
Alulgrave, left town for Windsor, at ten mi- 
nutes before 4 o’clock. 

Her Alajesty had a dinner party, at A\ ind- 
sor Castle ; covers were laid ibr" thirty per- 
.M)ns. 

Her Majesty, the (iuecn Dowager, drove 
to Kcnsington ni an open phaeton and four. 

^ 'File Duchess of ('ambridge, and Princess 
Sophia Alatilda, visited the Queen Dowager 
at Marlborough House. 

P2.— AViiidsor. — Her Alajesty w'entin stale 
to Ascot races with the royal suite, in seven 
carriages. The Royal cortege left the Castle 
at half past 12 o'clock, in the following order : 
— the first carriage contained the Queen, 
the Duchess of Kent, Prince Georj^e of Cam- 
bridge, and the Countess of Alulgrave, (l.ady 
in Availing). Second ('arriage— the Duchess 
of Gloucester, the Duke and Duchess ol Rich- 
mond, and a Afaid of Honour. 'I'hird Car- 
riage — Lady Flora Hastings, (in waiting on 
the JTichessof Kent) ; Lady Caroline Leggc, 
(in waiting on the Duchess of (iloiicester); 
the Duke of Grafton, and a Alaid of Honour. 
Fourth Carriage — I.ord and Lady Fitzroy, 
Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox, Countess of 
Albemarle, and the l^ord Chamberlain. Fifth 
Carriage — liady Theresa Digby, the Hon. 
Airs. Brand, the Karl of Alulgrave, and a 
Alaid of Honour. Sixth Carriage — The Duke 
of Argyll, Karl of Uxbridge, liOrd Idlford, 
and Hon. Col. Cavendish. Seventh Car- 
riage— Air. Digby, Sir Frederick Stovin, 
Sir Robert Ot wav, and the Hon. Charles A. 
Murray. The Karl of Erroll, in a pony 
phaeton. 

The gentlemen of the party wore the 
AVimUor unifunn- 
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'rhe Royal procession passed through tlie 
town, to Ascot, bv the Lon^r AValk, and Great 
Park drives, and direct tlirou{?h the l^onj; 
AValk to the Castle, at a ijuarter past six 
o’clock. The visitors remain iiiff at the Castle, 
joined the royal circle at dinncM*. 

There was a company present of twenty- 
four-pei>ons. Dinner was laid in the Wa- 
terloo Hall. 

Her AFajesty enjoyed the races excecd- 
injrly, entering with f^reat sjniit into the 
equestrian contest ; hut it would he didicult 
to say whether the bets wcio for or against 
Her Majesty, who, in the lno^tcondescen4iinjr 
and gracious manner, received the repeated 
demonstrations of respect and devotion from 
her loyal and dutiful subjects. 

Prince Georjife of Cambridge only arrived 
on the morning oi'tlie Races. 

m.—Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, 
took an airing in the Parks in a pony phaeton 
and four, aiui afterwards visited the Princess 
Angusta'at Clarence House. 

The Duchess of Gloucester returned to 
town after a visit to Her .Majesty, at M'ind- 
sor. 

Windsor —I’rinco George of Camhriilge, 
the J)uke of Grafton, and Hady l^aura Fit/- 
roy ; the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, 
and Iiudv Caroline Gordon Jieiinox; the Duke 
of Argyll, Karl and Countess Albemarle, and 
^^if Frederick Stovin left the Castle this morn- 
iin;. 

Manuiis Angicsea, T.ord Paget, the Ladies 
Paget, Viscounts Falkland, 'J’orrington, and 
IMelbourne; Sir Henry Wheatley, and ;Mr. 
Rrand arrived at the Castle, ami joined the 
royal circle at dinner. 

Her jMajesty took a drive in an open car- 
riage, in tiic (Ireat Park, attended by the 
Countess of JMulgrave. 

Her JMajesty again honoured Ascot race 
course with her presence. The Royal cor- 
tege Ictl the (\istle at half jiast twelve, con- 
sisting of seven carriages and four, and pro- 
ceeding through the town of Windsor entered 
the Long Walk, and soon diverging to the 
right by a jirivateroad, passed onwards towards 
the course. Notwithstamling the torrents of 
rain which fell ail day, crowds of spectators 
Hocked in front of the royal stand, and pay- 
ing dutiful homage to tlieir Sovereign, re- 
ceived in return those mild and gracious 
tcstinioninls of consideration, which pene- 
trated all hearts with feelings of attachiuent. 
The weathei was very iinfavonrahle, hut the 
royal windows were never closed, and her 
JMajestv was constantly in sight. Although 
H.R.Fi. the Duchess of Kent (who never 
appeareil to greater advantage), ami many 
other illustrious persons were present, the 
whole attraction was evidently centred alone 
in her Majesty, who was from time to time, 
with amiable condescension, in frequent com- 
munication with all those about her. The 
Royal Party did not depart until nearly the 
close of the races, hut luckily just before rain 
unceasing and in torrents, terminated the 
pleasures of the day, and quickly drove all 
persons homeward. 


LuizvUe. 


I f. — Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, 
their Royal Ilighiiesses the Primvss Augusta 
and Duchess of tlloucester visited the Ha- 
nover Square Rooms. 

'I’hc Duchess of Gjinihridge accomjianied 
hv the Princesses Augusta and .'VFary of 
Cambridge, took an ailing to Kew. 

I."i.--FFer AFajesty, attended by the Coun- 
tess AFulgrave, an ived ill town irom Wind- 
sor, at ten minutes past four oVlock, accom- 
panied hv her august mother. 

The Duke and i)iichess and l*ri nee George 
of Cambridge visited Her JMajesty the Queen 
Dowager. 

'fhe Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke and 
F)iichess, 1*1 iiice George and Princess Augusta 
of C’amhriilge, homnircd with their presence 
the Fancy Fair at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. 

Id.— Her JMajestv held a court at the New 
1‘alace. 

’file Manpiis do Rrignole, Ambassador 
F.xtraordinary from the King of Sardinia, had 
an audience to deliver liis credentials. Like- 
wise La JMarqiii5>e de Jtrigiiol, Sardinian 
Ainhassadress ; and Raron Cetlo, llavarian 
MinisttT. ’file court was attemled hv the 
Karl of Uxbridge, Lord in M'uiting, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Hohert Otway, Groom in Wait- 
ing, ami C'olonel Weiiiyss, Kqiierry in 
Waiting. 

After granting an audience to Viscount 
JMelliourne, Her Majesty took an airing in 
the Paiks, between live and six o’clock. 

H. JM. the Queen Dowager took an airing 
to Kensington, ’fhe Duke of Cambridge 
visited the l*riiicess Augusta. 

H. H. Prince Christian of Holstein Gliicks- 
hurg, acconijianied by Prince Krnest of Hesse 
Philippstlml, JM . de Chamhellun de Rille,aiid 
l.e C’ointe de Rliiclicr, arrived at l‘'arrance*s 
Hotel, Relgrave Street, at half past two 
cVlock, p.ill. 

JMadame Dedcl has been unex])ectedly ob- 
liged to leave London lor Rotterdam, in 
consequence of the alarming illness of her 
eldest son. 

10 — Her ]M:ijesty gave a state Flail. 

’fhe Duke of (Jaoibridge visited Her ]\Ia- 
jesty. ’J'he Duclu'ss of Northumberland and 
Vi.scount Melhoiirne hail audiences of Her 
Majesty. 

'fhe Duke and Duchess of (’amhridge, 
Prince George and Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge honoiirL'd .i inuriiing Concert at 
the H.uiover Square Kooms uilh their pre- 
sence. 

20.— Her Majesty held a FiCvec at St- 
James’s Palace, when the following presenta- 
tions took place : - - 

Presented by 

Ainslie, Capt. W. D Duke of Argyll 

Ashley, Hon. Henry Karlof Ifaonor 

Audley, laird Vi.'^count Falkland 

Alexander. Mr. Kohl Mr. J. Alexander 

Alliston, Mr Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel 

xVlderson, Dr. M.D. .Hon. Jlaion Alderson 

Arcedcckue, Mr Karl Munster 

Aglionhy, Mr. . . Admiral Sir K. CiHlrington 
Arkwright, Dr F/icut.-Cul. Chatterton 
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Presented hy 

Abbs, Major .... Gen Sir G. Anson, K.C.1). 

Allen, LicuU B. 11. N Karl of Cawdor 

Ahl'cIo, Lieut Major Perry 

Atkins, Ca|)t. .. Lieut.-Gen. Uon. P. Stuart 

Audry, Cornet Karl Bruce 

Apthorpc, Capt. P Sir .T. llobhuuse 

Arabin, Lieu t< Col Sir II. Vivian 

Bathurst, fc:ir K. II Earl of Bruce 

Bryan, Mr. G Capt. Bryan, M.P. 

Balfour, Dr. T. Graham.. Sir J. M'Gregor 

Bedford, Lieut Earl of Cardigan 

Brock, Lieut. E Sir VV, Houstoun 

Bru ^re, Capt Duke of llichmond 

Brandon, HWor ) g. j Hothouse 

Brett, Cuptaiii ) 

Burnaby, I.ieut Sir H. Vivian 

Blackford, liieut.-Gcn Gen. Lord Hill 

Bax, Capt. H. B ...Ut. Hn. Sir 11. W. Horton 

Baldero, Capt. M P liord Haytesbury 

Bonnet, Major Lord JiViulocn 

Barron, Capt Earl of Mulgrave 

Uramlrctli, Capt Lord Minto 

Bennett, Capt ditto 

Brazier, Cupt ditto 

Blayc, Cujit ditto 

Baker, Cajit. .1. V ditto 

Brown, ISlr. J Viscount Morpeth 

Bushijy, jMr. G.A....Lit.-Gen.Sir.J.Nicho!ls 

Bland," Mr. N Colonel lleevea 

Balfour, Mr. .7 Sir C. Adam 

Bowes, Air., M.P Lord Elirington 

Bailey. Air., AI.P.. .ALij.-Cien. II. B. Lygon 

Bailey, Air «!., ALP Sir A. Dulrymplc 

Bootliby, Air. C E rl of I.ivorpool 

Bowers, Alajor. . . . Lieut. Gen. Sir E. Lloyd 

Boswell, Cajit. *1. 1) Lord Aluntag'ue 

Barton, Air. K Bight Hon. II. Corry 

Burges, Air Karl of 1 iCitriiii 

Bhuinco, Air Hon. Sir E. Cust 

Blair, Air I.ieut.-Gen. Sir. T. Brisbane 

Brisbane, Coniniaiider Sir. J. Barrow 

Blackwood, Comaiider V Sir C. Adam 

Bruddyll, Air. C Air. J. B. Estcourt 

Becthum, ALijor Gen. llodsteii 

Bushe, Capt Alarquis Conyngham 

Barrow, Ineut.. Liciit.-Gcii. Sir W. Gordon 

Blake, liit. AX I.ord AI* Hill 

Bnidy, Lieut Lieut.-Col. Despard 

Browne, Capt Lit.-Gen. Sir li. Barton 

Bingham, Ensn.. Lieut.-Gcn. Sir T. Bradford 

Bishopp, Alajor P Karl of Shrewsbury 

Bruce, Major. . . . I.iout -Gen. Sir C. Imhon 

Budd, liicut W. S Lord Holland 

Beare, Capt Alarquis of Thomond 

Bruc.\ Hon. J . ..Alarquis of Huntley, K.T. 

Bcllew, Sir Patrick laird Alorpeth 

Bhickctt, Sir Edward Karl Eldon 

Bristow, Air Viscount Northland 

Bellingham, Sir A. Bart Hon. II. Ellis 

Bennett, Mr. Burltoii Viscount Galway 

Brotherton, Air Earl of Cardigan 

Barton, liev. H Dean of Hereford 

Barber, Air the I^ord Chancellor 

Broadley, Mr. H. AI.P.. Dean of Hereford 

Burro we.s. Air Lord Cole 

Boyce, Air Sir It. Otway 

Briice, Hon. Fred .Alarquis Huntley 

Briggs, Air. of Alexandria. .Karl of Munster 
BamMde, Bev. C. T . .Bp. of Bath \ Wells 


Presented by 

Burges.<<, Bev. Richard Dean of Chester 

Burke, Mr., to present.. 

his Historv of the / g;, w. Otway 

Extinctand Dormant t •' 

Baronetcies ^ 

Buck, Air Hon. Gen. Sir W. Luniley 

Bentinck, Air. H Lord Lovat 

Cooper, Air. II. S Duke of Devonshire 

Ct Imore, Air. Cregoe Alaj.-Geii. Pair 

Colquhoun, Sir J. Bart Duke of Argyll 

Candler, Air. E Earl of Westmoreland 

Collier, Sir Francis. Sir Thomas Hardy 

Carew, Rev. Gerald Air. Ackland 

Creyke, Rev. Stephen.. Archbishop of York 

Calcrafi, Air .Alarquis Cholniondeley 

Collier, Bev. Robt Earl of Ilchester 

Croxen, Air. Boydell Sir Rowland Hill 

Colley, Air. High Sheriff .. Dean of Hereford 

Cooper, Sir K. Grey Earl of Ilchester 

Cornwallis, Earl Earl Haddington 

Courtenay, Lord. ..his father, Earl of Deron 
Cumming, Sir W. G. Bart. . Duke of Argyll 

Coventry, Hon. W Earl of Coventry 

Craven, Air. Chas... Sir John Walter Pollen 

Cardigan, Earl of J.ord Hill 

Clifford, Lord Duke of Norfolk 

Chichester, Sir Arthur. . .Earl of Stradbroke 
Clinton, Lord Wm. P...Duke of Newcastle 

Congreve, Air liOrd Clonbrook 

Christmas, Air Air. W. Villiers Stuart 

Constable, Sir Clill’ord. . ..Duke of Norfolk 

Cumming, Dr Duke of Argyll 

Cuole, Air. Chat. E I^ord Clonciirry 

Cox, Air. S. P Lord Vernon 

Collier, Sir Francis Sir T. Hardy 

Chalmers, Air., AI.P Lord J. Russell 

Carey, Air. Stanley Captain Bedingfield 

Carew, Air. W. II. B Lord Elliot 

Collier, AL, M.P Lord Khrington 

Cole, Air. Arthur Viscount Cole 

Cohiuhoun, Air Duke of Argyll 

Cuiiiphcll, Air. Thomas ditto 

Crompton, Air Earl Alulgrave 

Cooke, Commander SirR. Otway 

Cox, Colonel Sir W Lord Boresford 

Cockran, Captain l.ord King 

Candler, Lieut. 11.N Earl of Coventry 

Croly, Captain Colonel Reeves 

Collard, Captain . . Col. Sir J. Polten, Bart. 

Cochrane, Lt.-Col. S SirT. Cochrane 

Coles, Alajor E Earl of Ilchester 

Cameron, Ij.-Col. C. II I.,onl Saltoun 

Cairnesk, Lt.-Col Sir T\ Wetherall 

Corbally, Captain Earl of Fingall 

Cameron, Lt.-Geii. Sir J Lord Hill 

Cudell, Lt.-Cul ditto 

Crosse, Lt.- Col ditto 

Corbett, Air ditto 

Chappie, Commander E ditto 

Cornwall, Commander Sir J. Beresford 

Chattertoii, Air Sir J. Huhhouse 

Cane, Air. E Sir H. Vivian 

Carpenter,} Capt Sir J. Nicliolls 

Dansev, latent. •Colonel 


Douglas, Lieut.-Colonel > ..Sir H. Vivian 

Dixon, Captain j 

Dufij LiU-Gcn. the Hon. Sir A.. Lord Hill 

Dundas, Alajor.Gen Lord Hill 

Da-'liwood, Air. J. H., M.P. . . Lord Segrave 
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Dnininiond, Mr. J. ...Viscount Strathallan 

Dealy, Mr Marquis ot’Convngham 

Dasliwood. Ca))t., It.N Capt. Mevnell 

Dunlop, ]Mr., ^I.P Karl of Ktlinj^ham 

Dowdeswell, Mr W I.(»rdKolov 

Dickson, Connnandor M. . .Sir A. Woodford 

Dick.son, Mr. .1, K lit.-Col Chittcrton 

Davis, Mr. G. W.. lA-Gen. Sir K. (irant 

Dawkins, Col (ien. Sir W. Clinton 

De Ijhcv, Capt ..Chancellor ofthe Exchequer 

Dennis, Capt Colonel Kininy 

Dunbar, I/ieut Sir AV. H. Dunbar, Hart. 

Drummond, Capt Colonel D’Ovley 

Dunn, Cant Sir D. Acklaiul 

De Salis, Ensign Lord Downes 

3)yott, Cicneral General Hodgson 

J>owne', Mj.-Gn , lal. . Duke of Wellington 
Dalryniple,'lA.-Geii. Sir. ..I A (Jen. I.ord Hill 

Dalmer, Colonel T ditto 

Deverell, Captain..' . . .. Adjutant General 

Davenport, Admiral Sir S Lord Minto 

Devon, Captain ditto 

Dickenson ditto 

Devereux, Hon. AV" ditto 

Drummond, Comd . Hon . . A'^ist. Strathallan 

Dalrvmple, Captain .. ditto 

Daibiac, liieut Sir l\ Dalhiac 

Dungannon, A^'iset Air. II. Hernal,AI. I*. 

Drunimon<l, Mr. Alderman.. I. ord Morpeth 

Daly, Mr. l)enis ...Air. D.dy 

Denny, Mr A'iscount ('ole 

Dormer, Eord Duke of Norfolk 

David’s, Hisliop of St Lord Liverpool 

i)ale, Ucv. AA^ H Hishop of I.ondon 

llingwall, Air. D Earl of Errol 

Dickenson, Kev. W liord John Kussell 

Exniouth, Viscount... .Viscount Hawoiden 

Elwes, Air. H. C., l.(n'd Worsley 

Elwes, Air. C. C Iiord AVorley 

Eden, Hon. A. Kev Alarqiiis Conyngh.un 

Edenhoroiigh, Air. S. H....('apt. (L Palmer 

Ellerton, Air. L Admiral Sir IL Ottway 

Evalt, Colonel. .lA.-Gen. Sii K. AV^ Gordon 

Edwards, Colonel Lord John Russell 

Elwood, Lt.-Col Air. Herbert Curteis 

Evens, Lieut, 'riiomas Earl of Surrey 

Elliot, Command».r G. .i Lord AIint»> 

Edwards, Lt.-Geii. 11. . . Viscount Strathallan 

Kox, Air. liane Duke of l.eeds 

Kitzliarris, Lord Lord Tankerviile 

Fortescue, Hon. Rev. J... Vi>ct. Ebrington 

Fowke, Sir Fred Duke of Uutlund 

F.»lliett, Rev. J J. S. Packington, ALP. 

Eowke, Air Duke of Rutland 

Forster. Air. J Earl of Cavan 

Fitzgerald, Air Karl of Fiiigall 

Fanshdwo, Capt., R.N... Lord Teignn.outh 

Fiilfoid, Lieut. J.. R.N Air. H. Talford 

Fraser, Capt.... Maj.Geii. Sir A. AVoodford 

Forest, Capt. *V Lord Alinto 

>oote. Cant. J ditto 

FitzgeraUL Air ditto 

Fanrcn. Air., late Consl.Genl...Lord Glenelg 

Frere, Air. P* H Colonel Kushkrookc 

Farquharson, Lieut. . Marquis of Con,\ ngham 

Filzherbert, Air Duke of Norfolk 

Freeslun, Lieut : Lord Minto 

Forbes, Col S r H. Vivian 

Fellows, Sir J Marquis Cholmondcley 
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Ferguson, S'r K., Hart. . ..Air. J. Alexander 

Freeman, Air. F. W Lord Sulfield 

Goodricke. Sir Francis Lord Dinorbeti 

Greene, Air. ALP Lord Stanley 

Galw.^y, A'i.scoiint Duke of Rullainl 

(ieranl, Air Air. AVm. Patten 

Glynue, Sir Stephen A^'iscount Achesou 

(h)Nset, Mr. Allen.... Sir AVm. Gusset 

Gordon, Air. J. Adam.. Alarquis of Huntley 

(ireatheed. Air Sir II. Murtin, Hart. 

(iregory, R«'v. 'riiomas .... I.ord Aluskorry 
Greslcy, Sir Nigel.. ..Sir H. Ouklev, HarU 

Glcnlyon, Lord Lord (*'urcslcr 

(Jranville, Dr., to present his work on the 
Spas of Germany. . . . Af arqiiis of Exeter 

(Josset, Rev. J.....' Sir H. Stephenson 

(valton, Mr. D Lord Hyron 

(Jurney, Air Earl of Aberdeen 

Gilson, Air. G Earl of Surrey 

Galwav, Rev. T. G Alarqnis ('handos 

Gore, Mr. R. .1.0. M.P Viscount Clive 

(;will, Air. J Sir J. Wehh, K.C.H. 

Giirdon, Air. H Mr. (Jiirdon 

Gardiner, Air. M Lord .lohn Russell 

(irant. Air. of A1oneymusk..Earl of Aberdeen 
(Jure, Com. Hon. ..11 is H. ILthe 1). ot Sussex 

(iiierdon. Air Earl of Alherinarle 

Gibson, Mr Lonl ('linrles Fitzrny 

Guidon, Capt. Hon., R.N .. Earl of Aberdeen 

Grey, Captain II \*iM‘ouni ilowick 

Galway, Mr. AI. H... Sir H. Vivian 

Geddes, Lt.-('ol. . . Maj Gen. Sir .1. Afiiclean 
Gordon, Lieut. Herlie.... Earl of Aheideeii 

Gascoigne, Alajor General Gaseoigne 

Gipp.s, Lieut -Geii Earl tif Winchester 

Grenfell, Jdeiit. L Lord Alinto 

Hume, Air. E. Hon. S. Riee, M P. 

Hamilton, Air. C. H . .. Earl of llHddliigIo)i 

Hull, Air. Arthur 11 ill Earl of Helfast 

Hiiidley, Mr., ALP...Kt. Hon. C. 'riiom.son 

Jlorroels, Air Duke of JIamillori 

Hotiynian, Lt.-Col (.'olonel D’OvIey 

Henderson, ('ol. . .(Jen. lion. Sir. (J. I.. (’ole 

llaly, ('aj)t Lt..(Jeii. Sir W. Pringle 

llniniitoii, Air. It. . . .(Jen. Sir .1. AVetherall 

Hunter, Air Sir (’. Hunter, Hart. 

Henry, lA. (Jen. A Duke of Lein.ster 

Jlodg.son, ('a])L S General Hodgson 

Hamilton, Cajitain H.. Earl ol' Haddiiigloii 

Hothoii.se, Air. M.P Sir./. HoMioii.se 

Hogge, Lieut-(’ol Lord W. Hentiuck 

Hickey, Ensign Captain Hickey, R.N. 

lL\v, ( ol. r.ord .1 (Jeneral Lord Hill 

Holhum, Ca|ituin W Lord Alinto 

Howard, Lord Earl of ElHiighani 

Healhci.te, Sir W Lord Arden 

Hook, Kev. Dr Hishop of Ki)ion 

Jfammick, Sir Stephen Earl Grey 

Hfiuard, Air. H Lord .Morpeth 

Harlonp, Sir E. Crad. <’k Lord Foley 

lloundsworth, Air. ALP. ..AIarqui.s (^liandos 
Hughes, Air. H. M.P .. Ld. W. dc Ere.sby 

Howard, Air Lonl Acheson 

Holland, Mr. It., ALP. ..Lord John Hu.snell 

Howard, Air Duke of Norfolk 

Hare, .Sir rho.s Lord Henniker 

Holman, Lieut. Jas. K.N., the blind travcD 
ler, to return thanks. ..by Cant. J. King 
Haddo, 1/ird Karl of Aberdeen 
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Hill, Sir D Earl Albemarle 

Hepburn, Sir T. H Earl of Haddinf^ton 

Hepworth, Rev. W. .Chapl. to H.M. Forces 

Harbin, Rev. W Sir Robt. Gardiner 

HuUward, Rev. N. W. . . -Liout.-C!ol. Delap 

Hamilton, Mr- W Vis. Palmerston 

Hyndinan, Mr jMr. Mayers 

Hope, Commander . .I^ord Minto 

Hamilton, f/ieiit. A. (v Sir C. Dalbiac 

Hampton, Captain do 

Heif^nam, Captain lA.-Col. Chatterton 

Hone, Lieiilenaiit Ij Sir,l. Hobhuuse 

Hooper, rjiciitcnant Sir H. Vivian 

Innes, Mr Duke of Roxburgh 

Ireland, Rev. E. S IVIarquis Downshirc 

Tstcd, Mr Sir Charles Knei^htly 

Ibbctson, Captain Karl Go.sford 

Ingleby, Captain J Dord Bloomfield 

fniies, Capt. J Lord (ilenelg 

Ibbetson, (^apt IA.-C 0 I. C.hattertoii 

Jermingham, Hon. E. F I^ord Lovat 

Mr.C. Fi ditto 

Johnson, Mr. E Earl of Abingdon 

Johnstone, Mr. W. H Mr. H. Johnstone 

Jackson, Mr. C. C Hon. M. Elphinstone 

Jervi.se, Colonel Earl of Camjierdowii 

Jocelyn, Captain 1 .ord Bolton 

•lackson, Lieut. -Gen Lord Minto 

Jenkins, JMaJor Enrl of Cardigan 

Johnston, Ineut. J. G Sir J. Hohhouse 

Knipe, Mr... .. Lieut.-Gen. Sir D. Gilmore* 

Kerrison, l.it.-(icn. Sir E laird Hill 

King, Mr. Holton Lord Dinorben 

Knight, Mr ditto 

King, Mr. R. 1). .. his father. Cant. J. King 

Knox, Captain C liOrd Northland 

Kenyon, l.t.-Gon .Lord Minto 

Keimnis, Mr. W Sir 11. V'ivian 

Kelly, Mr. Fitzroy . . . .the Lord Chancellor 
Kingsburoiigh, Visct. ... Earl of ]\Iouiitcushel 

King, Hon. Janies .ibid 

Knox, Hon. JMr Viscount N^jrthlund 

Kennedy, Sir John Duke of i.einster 

Kynaston, Mr ...Sir R. Hill, Burt. 

Logan, Rev. T. 1) Right Hon. F. Shaw 

I.eigh, J\rr. B Earl of Warwick 

Ly.sotis, Hev. Mr. . IVIr. H. T. Hone, M. P. 

l^ewis, JMr. lieorge l^onl CBeneIg 

liCwis, Mr Lord Vauxof Harrowdeii 

liUnibert, JMr Earl Talbot 

Lethbridge, I J. 'Col. .Sir G. Adams, K.C.U. 

l^ovell, Mr. .T. H .Earl Bruce 

Lovett, Lieut. B. B.. General Sir Cr. Anson 

Lang, Mr. C. P Sir J. Owen 

Leigh, Colonel B. W. B. .Maj.-GtMi. Brown 

Lawrence. Capt. J Sir J. C. Hobhouse 

liUngley, Jaeut. Geo. C laird J. Steuart 

I.nsceires, Capt. . . . Lt.Gen. Sir W. Pringle 
Lenox, Ensn. laird F. G..Duke of Richmond 
Jivon, l.iteu.-Cfcn. SirT — Gen. I.ord Hill 

Lloyd, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Evan do. 

liittle, Captain Earl of Rosslyn 

Loring, Sir W Lord 3Iinto 

Lake, Sir AV ditto 

lapscombe. Lieutenant.... SirJ. Beresford 

liOck, l.ieut. J.B SirJ. Hobhouse 

LincoTn, Earl of Duke of Newcastle 

Leigh, Mr. Chandoa l.ord Dormer 

Louth,'laifff Earl of Fingall 

Lcesoiil Sir W Earl of Mulgrave 


Presented by 

Lonsada, IVIr. F. B . . Sir C. Constable, Bart. 

Lowndes, Mr Viscount Galway 

liister, Mr.C. M.P Sir G. Strickland 

I.ee, Mr. R Earl de Grey 

Lefroy, Mr. T Viscount Gort 

Morgan, Mr., M.P Sir C. Morgan 

Maxwell, Mr. H Earl de Grey 

Maitland, Mr. Fuller Lord Glenelg 

Meynell, Mr. Hugo. ..IVIarquis of Headfort 
Murray, Dr. A. . . Rt. Hon. Sir G. Murray 
Morant, Rev. J...Bt. Hon. .1. C. Hobhouse 
Moyes, Mr. E. F... Marquis of Queensbury 

Magenis, Mr. Fred Viscount Cole 

Marten, Mr. P Sir Francis Collit 

jMichcll, Rev. J liord John Russell 

Moore, Rev. AV. J.. High Sheriff of Surrey 

Mills, Mr. Samuel Lord Glenelg 

Magennis, J\rr. A Viscount Palmerston 

Mountcashcll Marquis of Sligo 

Murray, 11. J., C. P Lord Gleiilyon 

Moiikland, Mr Lord Byron 

Mackintosh, Mr. R. J.. ..Visct. Palmerston 
Mildmay, JMr. H. St. .lohn. . I^ord A.shburton 

Mansel,'Sir John Hart Lord Cole 

MilL, Mr Lieut.-Col. Buckley 

JMilman, Sir AVm Col. AV^io’d 

Mackenzie, Mr.. .Air. Fitzroy Kelly, AI. P. 

AXaclean, Commander Lord Minto 

Maxw'ell, Mr. N Sir J. Hobhouse 

Alunro, Ensign Sir AA'’. Houston 

Al'Coy, Ensign Sir AV. Clinton 

Alacnamara, Air.... Sir K. Hamilton, Bart. 

Alounteney, Mr Lieut.-Gen. Callender 

Alostyn, Mr Lord Portman 

Miles, Air. H Sir II. Nicholas 

Alorant, Air Colonel Buckley 

Alontetiorc, Air. Jacob liOrd Glenelg 

Alaxse, Air Lord Scagrave 

Marshall, Air. W., M.P...Rt. Hon. T. S. Rice 

Alurray, Air. H. S Hon. Col. Alurray 

Alathew, Capt. AV Lonl lasmore 

Muenamara, Air. E Sir E. flaniilton 

Aluttlebury, L.-Col..Lt.-Gen. SirJ. Alacleod 
Aloiicy, Lieut. AV. . . . Alarquis Lan.sdownc 

Alead, IJeut. R.N Alap-Gen. Cldland 

Alaxwell, Air. C. . . Rt. Hon. R. C Ferguson 

APCoy,Comniander Ad. Sir G. Colburn 

Alagens, Alajor Viscount Cole 

Alunro, IJeut... lA.-Gen. Sir. J. Stevenson 

Aliiltlehurv Cint I father, IJeut.- 

Alultlebur>, Lapt. ^ c„i.]viuttleburv 

Alorris, IJeut.-G., R.N... Sir J. B. I'eachell 

Afaude, T.ieut., Hon Vis. llaw'arden 

Aleyer, Capt Colonel Brotherton 

Aliller, Ensign J.. . Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Halkett 
Alorell, Ensign AV. C. . .. Alaj.-Gen. Fraser 

Alills, Captain laird Fitzroy Somerset 

Alacadam, Lt.-Col. K.Il. . .Sir AV. K. Grant 
Alacdonald, Captain A . . . .Adjutant-General 

Alackay, Capt. Hun. D Lord Alinto 

North, Air. F Alarquis lainsdown 

Newton, Lieutenant. . . .Colonel Freeniantle 
Norclitle, lA.-Col. .Alaj.-Gen. SirC. Dalbiac 

Nicolls, Lt.-Gen. Sir J Lord Hill 

Norris, Captain SirE. Hamilton 

Nutt, Major Lt.-Gen. Hon. C. Colville 

Neville, Captain P I^ord F. Somerset 

Nixon, liieulenant Sir II. A'’ivian 

Nicholls, JJouteiiant Sir J. Nicliolls 

Norburv, Earl of A’^iscoiiiit Coinbennerc 
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Xorwioli, Dean of. Bishop of Loiulon 

Neale, Mr. J Karl of Krrol 

Noel, Mr. Aupislus Tiord Btrham 

Neavc, Air. \vni. A I^onl liVticlton 

Ormonde, AI Jirqiiis of. . . Duke of Welliiifjtoii 
Oukeley, Sir II. Bart . . Archhp of Ciinterlmry 

Ofjdcn, Mr 'I he American Mini>tcr 

Oakeley, Bev. Fred. .Bev. Sir Oakeley, Bart. 

O’Meatfher, Air Viscount lasinore 

Oswahi, Afr. A I.ord Levison 

(VHaiilon, Air Viscount Alorpeth 

Oakley, Knsign S Lt.-Oen. Sir E. Idovd 

Orde,’lA.-Oeii Cien. Iiord I fill 

O’Connell, Lieut , W. B. .Sir. AI. O'Connell 

O’Connell, Lieut, AI. C ditto 

Oldrey, Coniniander Lord Miiito 

O'lteilly, l/ieut. .1 ditto 

Oliphaiit, Capt V’iscount Stratliallan 

Oucliterlony. l.ieut -Oen.. Sir J. Hohliotise 

Port, Bev. B ^ Air. \V. Patten 

Price, Air. AI . 1* Dean of 1 1 eretoril 

Pearson, Bev. .1 Lord Foley 

l*erkiii, Bev. F. D. .Lt.-(ien. Sir .1. linlioif 

Palmer. Bev. II Alarqiiis (Miandos 

l ease, J. jun., AI. P Viscount Alorpeth 

Praed, Air. AV. T Earl Falmouth 

Pearson. Air Earl Alountcashel 

Palmer, Air. %!., jun by Lonl Oleiielg 

Pusey, Air Earl of Badnor 

Pay liter, Air. \V Alaj.-Oen SirP. Boss 

Pringle, Air. AI.P Lord Aloiitague 

Playfair, Alajor. Earl of Leveii and Melville 

Patten, Air. \V. AI.P Lord Stanley 

Poinding, Air Sir AV. Oossett 

Pettigrew, Air Duke of ilamilton 

J*ortman, iaeut. AV., B.N . . . . Lord Portman 

Pliipns,Iit.-Col., lion. C Earl Alulgrave 

Pearl, Commander J Duke of Sussex 

Phipps, Alajor Alarqui.s Lansdowiie 

Prettejolin, Cornet. . Lt.-Oeii. SirW, (iordoii 

Paget. Ensign Sir E. I'agett 

Powys, Lieut, the Hon. B.N.. Lord l.ilford 

Port'niui'i, Cajitain Lonl Portman 

Proctor. Lieut. B Sir AV. B. Proctor 

Paget, (ien. Sir E (icn. L. Hill, (EC.B. 

Probvn, Captain, ti Lord Glenelg 

Pringle, Cajitain ditto 

Philips, Hon. Edmund.. .Earl of Alulgrave 

Pollen, Sir John AValter Earl of Eldon 

Peard. Mr. John Sir \A\ Eollet, ALP. 

Palmer, Sir (i Duke of Butiand 

1‘almer, Air. (r. AI.P. .Sir C. B. Vere, Bart. 

Palmer, Bev. Dr Earl Dighy 

Palmer, Air. E. H Abji. of Canterbury 

Parry, Air. T. (i Licut.-Col. C'batterton 

Quaiiborough, Lieut Sir J. C. Hubliouse 

Bice, Bev. H. AI Colonel Bice 

Bicketts, Bev. (r. T Vice Chancellor 

Baddiger, Air Ijord Glenelg 

Bainsav, Lieut. AV. .Bt Hon. Sir C; Aiiirray 
Robinson, Lt.-Col. ... Gen. Sir AA'. Liimbry 

Uattenbury, Lieut. B. F I.ord Valletort 

Busbout, l.ieut Colonel Cavendish 

Reeve, Colonel Ciencral laird Hill 

Bulge, Cajitain Sir AV. K. Cirant 

Bov, Bear Admiral Lord ..Sir J. Bercsfbrd 

Kaikes, Ensign, F. T Sir AV. Houston 

HochforL Lieutenant... Lt.-Col. Chattcrlon 
Bovs Goloiiel Sir H Sir H. A’^iviaii 


Presented tn/ 

Bound, Air. M.P. ..Air. John Bound, AEP. 

Bound. Air. John, M.P Lord Bayieigh 

Rothschild, Lionel de... .Alarq. Lansdowiie 

Bantloljili, Bev. J. H Dean of Chester 

Bussell. Sir B. I'raiikland. . Earl of Ilcliester 
Boss, Air. Horatio.. ..Alarquis Carmartlieii 

Bundle, Air. AI P Viscount Ebringtoii 

Bowc, Bev. Al.S Bishop of AViiieliesier 

Bice, Bev. H. A.AI ditto 

Shelley, Air Earl of Alliomurlo 

Starkie, Air the I.ord Chancellor 

Steward, Air. Clias. Kdw J.ordGlonclg 

Sails, C'ount Fane de Earl of Goslbrd 

Sitwell, Sir George Sir Fred. Stovin 

Sinclair, Sir George ditto 

Stoiiest reel, Bev. G G..Bisho|} of Lincoln 
Sadler, Bev. .1. II.... Earl of Camjiordown 

Scrope, Air. Poulett Mr. P. 'I'liomjisoii 

Salusbury, B'*v. Mr. ..Sir AV. Curtis, Ilurt. 

Smylhe, Sir E. Bart Air. R. AI. Bellew 

Stuart, Mr. .1. M.P... Lord .1. Sliiiirt, AI.J*. 

Seymour, AI r. I'lvil Sir G. Sey mour 

Surtees, Air Duke of CMevelaiid 

Stewart, Air. P. AI Duke of Somerset 

Scriveii, Air. Serjeant. ..the Lord C’liaiicellor 

Stylemaii, Air Lord Sondes 

St. John, Bev. E laird Bolton 

Sombre, Colonel 1) Sir J. Hoblumse 

Stovell, Mr ditto 

Stewart, Lt.-Col Sir 11. A'iviaii 

Saville, Lieutenant, H. B ditto 

Smith, Lieutenant AI ditto 

Skinner, Liiaiteiiant ditto 

Staunton, Mr ditto 

Slierinan, Captain . ... Sir AV. H . (Minton 
Sanders, Mr. B. .laeut-Gen. Sir .1. Nicholls 

Stewart, Air. E Earl oi’ Galloway 

Scholl Jierg, Mr. J . . Bear Admiral Scliomlierg 

Siiiipson, Lieiit.-Col Lord Strall'ord 

Stojiford, Air. AV I ami Montague 

Sinclair, Cajil. Sir J. G Lord (iletieig 

Sleagli, Alaj.-Geii laird (’omhermere 

Sjiry, Cajitain F. ..('olonel AViiigrave, B. IL 

Smith, Air. ti. H Lieut. -Col Maberly 

Stuart, Hon. G Eurl of Alorny 

Stuart, Hon. J.t. A.njtli Bt. . Earl of Mor.iy 

Sherburne, Lord Earl of Albctnarb* 

Stuart, Lord Dudley Lord Sliiail 

Smyth, Sir J. Bart. . . .(»en. Lord liViicduck 

Smyth, Afr Mr. B. W.* Bellew 

Southwell, Mr. I al.- Lieut. . Alarm lleadfurd 
Spalding, I)r. Hinton... Bt. Hon. Hyde East 

Shepherd, Bev. Dr (’apt. Pirliell, B.N. 

Sum|isoii, Uev. G. B Bi.shoj) of Derry 

Slit phard, Mr.. N. AMirk. American Minister 

Seyiiier. Air. Ker Earl of llchestcr 

Staiifunl, .1. F., C. (’. (’am- A 

bridge, travelling Bachc- jMarq. Camden 

lor, on going aliroatl j 

Sutherland, Mr. \V. ...Maj.-Gen. Mncleun 

Sykes, LituU-Col Sir T. Brisbane 

Scale, Lieutenant Colonel Scale, M.P. 

Sheddon, Captain Duke of St. Albaiia 

Stewart, Cajitain Colonel D'Oyloy 

Strutt, Coinmiuidcr. . Hi. Hon. II. Corry 

Siiiales, Lieut, and Ailj Alajor Parry 

Scott, Cajitain Sir AV, Olway 

Scudamore, Lieut.. CnI Viscount Eastnor 

Spnng, Captain .. ..Hon. J jl.-(ieii. Stewart 
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Surtees, Coronet Duke of Cleveland 

Steplienson, Captain Karl of liinierick 

Stratford, I /icut.. . . Hon. Col. W. Stratford 

St. .John, Major liord Hill 

Stcuart, Captain, W 1) Karl jMuljj^ave 

Sparsliott, Capt.ain K Kord Minto 

Smart, Captain ditto 

S^mmonsi, Commander ditto 

Sinclair ditto ditto 

Steanc, Lieut. -Gen ditto 

Stuart Lieut. ditto 

Turton, Sir Ht. Hon. Sir G. Ouscley 

Trollope, Mr. « Sir. H. Martin, Bart. 

Thom.son, Mr. H Karl de Gray 

Tait, Capt. It.N. . . M.'jj.-Gen. Sirl). Gilmore 

Town ley, Maj. C Karl of Alberniarlo 

Temple, Mr.'. Ijord Foley 

Truman, T.ient. C Colonel .facki^on 

Tomlin.son, Captain Karl of C\'irdigan 

Taylor, Colonel Sir .1. Ilobhouse 

'remple, Mr the I^ord Chiinccllor 

Teiment, iMr. K., 3r.P...Sir 11. Peel, Bart. 

Tichbornc, Sir Henry Marquis of Sli^o 

Throckmorton, Mr Duke of Norfolk 

Talbot, Mr liOrd JiVttelton 

Tredcroft, Mr Karl of SheiHeld 

'frotter, Mr Lord Arden 

Talbot, IMr. Karl of llcheslcr 

'righe, Mr l4ord J. Stuart 

Vosoy, Hon. T Karl of Yarborough 

Vizard, IMr. W liOrd Chancelmr 

Vavasour, Mr Karl deGrey 

Vane, Tiord Harry Duke of Cleveland 

Vandelliir, Mr. H Karl of Clare 

V yse, ('ol. , 1 i on Karl of Devon 

Veriiett, Lieut. .J. S. du. .Idaj.^Gen Cleiland 

VaufrliMii, Col Earl of Sundwieh 

Vij'oureux, Col. . .Id.-Gen. Sir W. Ponst nby^ 

Verner, I.t.-Col Karl of Belfh.st 

Vaiideleur, lit.-Geii. Sir .r..SirW. Clinton 

ITpton, IMr Viscount 'reinpleton 

Waller, Mr Karl Hardwieke 

AVeediiijr, Mr. .IMaj.-Gen. Sir .J. Lu.shin^ton 

Webb, IMr. .1 Hon. W. Pon.sonby 

Wiiiterbotlom, Mr Sir .1. Dyke Aeklaml 

AVombwell, IMr Karl of Belfast 

White, Maj.-Gen. . . I.t.-Gen. Sir .1. Brisbane 

Ward, IMr. H. G Earl of Mul|»rave 

We.stenra, ^Ir. B Marquis Conyiijrham 

Warden, Commander. . Sir Patrick Campbell 
Winchester, Major .. Lit. -Gen. Sir A. Huft’ 
Walpole, Id . . . .Maj -Gen. Sir F. Mulcaster 
AVood, III. AV. ... Lt.-Gen. Hon. P. Stewart 

AVhite, Cornet A^icc Admiral AVhitc 

AVoolrycke, IMr General liOrd Hill 

Waldie, Mr Lord Alinto 

Walts, Captain .ditto 

Watkins, ColonclJ Sir J. Hobhouse 

AVoolridKC, Colonel AV ( „ vivion 

AVliitfiehl, Air. C. T. iviaii 

AA'’eld, Air f^ord Stourton 

AA^eld, Air. John ditto 

Williams, Sir J 11.11 H. Duke of Sussex 

AVehi, Air. Kdw Karl of KJKn^hani 

Wodchouse, Air. Edin. . ..Earl of Aberdeen 

AValdegrave, Karl of Duke of AVellingtoii 

Ward, ia)rd I .ord Hatherton 

WiUittina, Sir J. B . . H.ll.ll. Duke of Sussex 
AA^UsqH, Atf. II SirJ. Colquhoun, Bart. 


Presented by 

AVood, Air. G. AV., ALP I^ord Holland 

AVaddington, Air., M.P. .Earl of Stradbroke 

AVehber, Mr. C. T Earl of Mountcashell 

AVrottesley, Air Earl of 'J'ankcrville 

White, Air Sir II. Smyth 

Wiicey, jAIr. S. T. . . . Alarquis of Downshire 

AVillis, Air. P' Sir AA^ Go'>'.sett 

Wilder, Ucv. J. Ale Mahon. . Lt.CLm. Pigot 

AA^hitmorc, Bcv. Geo Air. AVhitmore 

AVood, Mr. F Earl de Grey 

Young, Mr Viscount Alelbourne 

Young, Air., British Guiana.. I.ord Glenelg 
Young, Air. K. K. . .Gen. Sir AV. T. Cairoll 
21. — The Queen held a drawing-room, at 
which the following ladie.s were — 

Presented by 

Acheson, Viscountess.. . .Countess of Aleath 
Aehley, Hon. Airs. II Countess Denbigh 

Arundcll, lion. Mrs. A. j 

Arccdcckne, Aliss Her Alolhcr 

Anderson, Aliss I^ady Cottenham 

Ainsworth, Aliss . . , . . .Hon. Airs. Anneslcy 

Buccleuch, Duchess liudy Montagu 

Bathurst, Lady IT.... Countess Tankervillc 

Backhouse, Aliss .Jane Airs. Backhouse 

Balcarrcs, Countess.. Countess Mexhorough 
Beresford, Tiady.. . Viscountes.s 'J’rimle.stown 
Bristomc, liady Alicia... Visetss. Northhiul 

Baker, Lady Elizabeth liudy Tavistock 

Blackett, Lady Countess Tankcrville 

Branislon, Airs Lady Eustace 

Bailey, Airs Viscountess Forbes 

Bennett, Airs. B Dow. \’'isct.ss. Galway 

Bland, Airs. N Lady Saltouii 

Boldero, Airs Lady Agnes Bullcr 

Baring, Airs. Henry.... A'^iscounless Anson 

]j“?rinKlon! lloli: (V J ««vtu.outl, 

Bereslord, Aliss Harriet.. ..laidy Beresford 
Miss Knima.. } 

Beresford, Aliss Susan . . . .1 .ady A. Beresford 

Burdett, Aliss Airs. Otway Cave 

Bourne, Aliss Her Mother 

Baker, Aliss l.ouisa I.aily PI. B:iker 

Brotherton, Airs Lady B.irham 

Boyle, Airs. Courtenay . ..Count. Stradbroke 

Brown, Mrs Airs. Gibson 

Bedingtield, Hon. laidy.. Alarch. Carniariheii 

Burton, lion. Airs, it Countess Eingal 

Bingham. Airs Lady Bolton 

Bridgenian, Mrs. £ Countess Bradford 

Blair, Airs. 11 Alarchiuness Tweedale 

Bcbb, Airs Countess KinnouL 

Bassett, Airs A^iscountess xVnson 

Belhcil, Airs Lady Cliflbnl Constable 

Brown, Airs. 11... I.ady Talbot de Alalahide 

Bullock, Airs Lady Beauthamp Proetor 

Biishby, Airs laidy Kodney 

Blount, Aliss Apollonia.. .. Countess Fiiigal 

Bonham, Ali.ss Harriet lauly Garvagh 

Bullock, Aliss Her mother, Airs. Buliock 

Beauchamp, Aliss. .I^dy Beauchamp Proctor 
Brotherton, Aliss Ladv Braham 

Bullock, Mis. n. M.{ 

Baring, Airs. F Countess lladdingtoii 

Briggs, Airs Lady Barham 
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lilanuvv, Mrs Countess Sheilleld 

ItaiTDii, :Mrs. AV Countess Mul|Trave 

lV!(liliilj)h, Mrs. 11. AI Lady H. Mortvn 

llrviui, Mrs. (J Countess Shrewsbiiry 

Cicala, Countess of. ..J)ow. Count, of Clare 

Craven. Countess Countess Verulam 

Corry, Visi tss. . Lady Talbot do Ki Alulaliide 

Ct»urtenay, liady I^ady Cottenliam 

Cbarteris, I^ady J. Her mother, Ctss. MVniyss 

Chantrey, Jauty Countess Leicester 

Cuimniiiff, Lady (J. .Countess Charlemont 
Cooper, Mrs. Charles Purton (Countess de 

Geslin) IMarchioness lainsdowno 

Cloncurry, l/ady C’ountess Alul^rave 

Cnminiii|r, Aliss G . . . .Countess (''harleinont 
C’oustahle, Lady CUiftbnl. .Counte.ss Powlolt 

cliuton! L*ad •’f Hamilton 
t^itor, Lady Louisa.. .. Hon. Lady faunlev 
Cathcart, I^ady G . . , . . . Countess Munslield 

Coote, liUjly. / Countess Cluirleinont 

Caldwell, Lady Lady George Alurray 

Clonbrock, l^ady L.uly Kuston 

Cooper. Lady. .Airs. Grant of Money inu.A' 

Colo, Lady Prances Lady Howden 

Crolt, l.ady Counte.ss llalcarros 

C'hetwynd,’ J ,ady Counte.ss Lichfield 

Cocks, Lady Alargarot Countess Somers 

Coventry, Hon. Airs. AV T/uly A. Cotton 

eVkburn, Hon. Lady Lady Lyttelton 

Colville, Airs. Henry .. A1 r.s. Chandos IamoIi 

Clay, Airs Alarchioness Lansdowiie 

Conyers, Airs Lady \Vrcittesloy 

Cliaitcrton, Airs Countess Hando'n 

Coul.son, Airs Lady Alontlort 

Caldwell, Mrs Countess Ch.nlemont 

Cont:rovo, Hon. Airs Lady Clonbrock 

Chirrio, Hon. Airs. Kaikes, . . Lady Portnmn 


ChrLtie, Miss Alary Al . . ^ 
iccs. .. S 


f li.uly Christie 
C hristie, M iss r ranees. . . S ^ 

Cator, Aliss Kmma Iiady Hamilton 

Coote, Ali.s.s Countess Claremont 

Coulson, Aliss Lady Aloiifort 

Corbel, Miss J^ady Theresa Dighy 

Lailv Frnneo-i Cole 

Cole, AIi.ss Tiouisa. S 

Chichester, Aliss I.ady Clifford Constable 

Currie, Aliss Airs. Aloorc Halsey 

C'.'lmoro, airs, tleorfris. . . . , ]{,„i„ev 

Colmore, AIi.ss C. Gregoe.. J ^ ^ 

Clayton, Aliss I/ady llundleshani 

Cator, Aliss Lady Hamilton 

Crawford, Aliss Her mother 

Caldwell, Aliss Lady de Saumarez 

Colhorne, Airs. Hi dley,. Countess Albemarle 
Caldwell, Aliss Louisa.. . Lady de Sauinarez 

Crampton, Airs Viscountess Mulgravc 

Conyers. Aliss Her mother 

Cotton, >IUs Su^nnah > „ 

Cotton, Aliss Anne AI. ) 

Clement^on, Aliss Airs. Clementson 

Cary, Airs. S. . Her mother. Lady Iledingfield 

Crawford, Airs liadv'john Husscll 

Corbel, Airs I-«ady TherG^a Digby 

Campbell, Airs Lady (Gordon Cuniinins 

Clementson, Airs Hon. Mrs. W Noel 

Chaplin, Airs I.iadv W. Powlott 

Christinas, Airs . ..Lady rrankland Husscll 
Doyle, Aliss Sylvia . . .Countess ofKinnaird 


Presented by 

Davenport, Aliss lion. Mrs. Duiidas 

Driinimniid, AIi.ss.. ..Airs. Jolm Drummond 

D.ily, Aliss her mother, Mrs. Duly 

Daly, AIi.ss Hosa Airs. Daly 

Davies, Airs, rrances. . Countess of Shelfiefd 
Dalryinple, Airs. E. . . . Duche.ss of Somerset 

Daly, Airs Countess of Aleath 

Drummond, Airs. J (’ountess of Kuston 

Davie.s, Mrs Lady Willoughby d’Kreshy 

Divwe, Mrs iLadv Frances Clinton 

Duff. Hon. Lady. . . Alarcfiioness Camarthen 

Iliikinfield, Lady Airs. Spencer 

Dull*, Aliss laidy Dufl* 

Duff, Miss J. W Hon. laidy Dntl* 

Dariiley. Countess Lady Hiirlinm 

D.irlmoutli, (\'untess.. . Countess Aliilgrave 

Davison, l.ady Lady (Cniim 

Dunlop, Lsidy Ilaniet. .. Viscountess Anson 

Dclafitdd, I.uly (Veil Lady T\ S. llice 

Douglas, Hon. Mrs l.ady Port man 

Dickson, Aliss .Julia Lady G. Alurray 

Dingwall, Mrs. 1). . Her mother,' l.ady Hridg'e 
Dundas, lion. Mrs. . Marchioness l.a'iisdowne 
Druininond, Mrs. It. . . . Lady Maryborough 

Dashwood, Mrs Airs. Hroadwood 

Essex, C'oiintess Alarchioness Tavistock 

Kdmonslone, Hon. Lady.. Lady F. Hot ham 

Edward, Miss .Fane Lady Hamilton 

Fdiiion.stone, Miss A Lady Edmon.stone 

Eustace, Miss Alieia Lady Eustace 

Edwanls, Airs lion. Airs. Eyre 

F.lwes, Mrs. Charles Carey. . . Lady Wtirsley 

Eaton, Aliss Lady Angli*y 

Edwards, Aliss Laily H.imiltoii 

Elwes, Air. Chas. Carey Tauly Worsley 

Forester, Al i>s Lady Aiiscm 

Frankland, AIi.ss.. .Lady Frankland llus.sell 

Fenwick, Aliss l.ady Portinun 

Farquar, .Miss Lady’Miilgravo 

FreeinantU*, Aliss Cecilia. . I.ady Fitzgerald 

Ferrand, Mrs. W Duchess (»f Hainilton 

Fairfax, Airs. C*harle.s Lady Stoiirtoii 

Fitzgerald, Airs Countess ofFiiigal 

F’reeinan, M iss W. . Airs. AVilliains Freeman 

Fariihani, Aliss Eliza Lady Louisa Pole 

Fox, r,.idy Caroline Lane.. .. l.ady Portmaii 
Fitzharris, Visetss. . . . Countess Taiikerville 

Forbes, l.ady J.fiui.sa ('ountess AFeniyss 

Fitzgerald, Latly Countess Shrewsbury 

Fletcher, L.idy C'harlotte. .Countess Wemyss 

Fraser, l.ady Countess Meath 

Fane, Aliss Louisa Mrs. Chaplin 

Fraser, Hon. Alisii Lady Saltoun 

F.ine, Mrs. Cecil Lady W. Powlelt 

Folliott, Mrs Airs, Shippard 

Foley, Airs. «1ohn Lady Lyttelton 

Fenwick, Airs I.r4dy Portinan 

Freeman, Airs. W Lady C. Pcchell 

Ferrand, Airs. W.. . . . Duchess of Hamilton 

Fairfax, .Mrs. Charles Lady Stourton 

Fitzgerald Airs C’oiintess l^'ingul 

Galway, Vi.scountess. .Dow. Visetss. (iaiwny 
(jordoh, l.ady Frances. .Du chess of 11 an niton 
(«ure, Hun. Mi>s.. ..Hon. Lady Itcdingfield 

(varvagh. Lady Countess Alulgrave 

Groby, l.ady Grey of.... Countes.s Weniyss 

(vorard, l.ady C^Aintess IJchfield 

(vraham. Lady Caroline.. . I.iady Lucy Clire 
Grieve, Hon. Mrs. .Hon. Lady H. Cockerell 
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Gerard, Mrs Lady Gerard 

Gossett, Mrs. Alien Lady Ciussett 

Gordon, Mrs Mrs. Grant 

Gillum, Mrs Countess 'Fankerville 

(rarland. Miss. ... Her mother, Mrs. Garland 

Grant, Miss.. La«ly Gardner 

Glynne, Mis*; Countess Meath 

Glynnc, Miss jVfary Ditto 

Goddard, Miss Ijady Shelley 

Greatheed, Mrs lion. Mrs. Ay re 

Gordon, ^frs T^ady Orde 

Ciore, Mrs. Ormshy.. Countess Mexboroiigh 

Gibson, ^frs Lady Winnington 

Good lake, Mrs Lady Elizabeth Baker 

Grant, IVfrs Duchess of* Somerset 

Guthrie, Miss Mrs. BniinerRian 

Gent, Miss ... Lady Rcndleshatn 

Garland, Mrs.. laidy Talbot de la Malahide 
Grcville, Hon. Mrs., . . . Countess Mansfield 
Hamilton, Afrs. H., on her? Duchess ol' 
return from South America, J Hamilton. 
Hovenlon, Miss ]Mr.s. Howden 

>laxvkfs. Miss ;i.adyAmie C.lvo 

Hnwkes, Mi.ss A Lady Lucy Clive 

Halford, Mrs Coiinte.s.s dTunthieu 

llaiimer, Lady Couiite.ss of Lichfield 

Hay, Lady James. ..Marchioness 'Fwoedale 

Handley, lloii. Mrs L.uly Wor-sley 

Hawkiils, Mrs i 

Hawkins, Mis.s : Countess Albemarle 

Hawkins Miss C ) 

Hawker, Miss Tiudy llodney 

Jleallicotc, Hon. Mrs. . .I/ady W. D'Eresby 
lialibimd, Mrs. Douglas.. ..laidy E. Drake 

Hale, iMiss Hon. Miss Berkeley Page 

Hay, Lady Louisa. . 1 
Hay, l/.uly Charlotte > 

Hay, liady Elizabeth 3 

Howard, laidy Viscountess An.son 

Iler.schel, Lidv l-ady A. Maria Donkin 

Hill, liudy Marcus I^ady Maryborough 

Hill, Lady Countess of Bradford 

Henoage, Mrs Ijiuly Worsley 

Harlaiid, Mrs INfrs. Vansittart 

Halsey, Mr.s. Moore March. Tavistock 

Halsey, Miss .Mrs. Moore Halsey 

Howard, Mrs. G Viscountess Andover 

Hawker, Mrs. Sophia raidy Rodney 

Hay, Miss.. her mother liady Montgomery 

Hawkins, Airs. Eliz Counts. Albemarle 

Holford, Aliss How. I.iady Clifford 

Hail, Miss Lady Cotton Sheppard 

Herrics, Miss Maria Aliss Herries 

Ilchester, Dow. Countess. . Alarcli. Lansdowii 

Isted, Mrs l^ady Lilford 

Inglis, Miss Arabella •.Lady Oranmore 

Inglis, Aliss L.ady Oranmore 

Inglis, Airs laidv Oranmore 

Inglis, Aliss Elizabeth Lady Oranmore 

Irby, Hon. Frederica.... Hon. Airs. Kenyon 

Irby, Hoii. Cecilia Hon. Airs. Kenyon 

Irby, Hon. Emily Hon. Airs. Kenyon 

Joy, Mrs. Joy . Alarch. of Lansdowiic 

Joiit^, Aliss 'Anne I^ady Barham 

Jervoise, Airs Lahy Rollon 

Jones, Albs Thew'itt liRdy Dormer 


Alarch. Tweedale 


Presented by 

Kelly, Airs. Fitzroy Mrs. Fitzgerald 

Keppel, AVm. Airs. ..Countess of Albemarle 

Knox, Hon. Aliss Visets. Northland 

Kerr, Lady Henry Duches.s Buccleugh 

Kcble, Miss Airs Taylor 

King, Lady I,ady (icorge Alurray 

Kenyon, Hon. Airs. T...Hon Airs. Kenyon 

Kaye, Airs Lady •Tames Stuart 

King, Mrs. Bolton Countess Poulett 

Kerr, Airs Duchess ol* Jiuccleugh 

Knight, Aliss Countess Poulett 

Kerr, Aliss Agnes Airs. Kerr 

Kerr, Ali.ss Alary ibid 

Kenyon, Aliss Emma. ...Hon. Airs. Kenyon 
Long. Aliss Emma. .Counts, of Portsmouth 

Leinster, Duchess of Alarch. of Tavistock 

Listowel, Countess of .. .Countess Alulgravc 
Lefroy, the Hon. Airs. . .Viscountess Forbes 
Latouche,tbe Hon. AI rs.. Countess of Alcath 
Lyttelton, Hon. Caroline. . .Lady liVttelton 

Lovnt, Lady Hon. liUdy Jlcdingfeld 

Lcgge, liady Anne liady Harriet Paget 

Lambert, Lady 11 Hon. Mrs. Kenyon 

Lcgge, Lady Mary lijidy H. Paget 

Lambert, liildy H tllon. Airs. Kenyon 

Lambert, Ladv Alicia ibid 

Llewellyn, Airs Airs. Tudor 

Iiovctt, Airs Viscountess Anson 

Lindsay, Airs. ,1 Counte'^s ofBalcarres 

Loiisada, Mrs. J. B Lady C. Constable 

liowth. Sirs '.Lady Rodney 

Lee, Airs. Cbaiidos Lady Nugent 

licigh, Mrs. Bougliton . . .Countess Denbigh 

liowis, Airs Hon. Airs. A^'ansiltart 

Lock, Air. AV Airs. Aleynell 

Long, Airs. AVilliam J/ady IjVttelton 

Lowndes, Airs, of Barrington, was present. 
Lloyd, Aliss.. her iiiollier Lady, Trimlestowii 

Leigh, Ali.ss Mrs. Boughton liCigh 

J.eigii, Ali-ss (irace Boughton ibid 

liOgard, Miss C Airs. Bobt. Alexander 

liatouchc. Miss Char.. .Hon. Airs. Latonebe 

Locke, Aliss Airs. Jervoise 

Levett, Ali.ss Airs. Levett 

JiOwtli, Aliss So])liy Airs. Lowtli 

Alountcashell, Countess of Vises. Forlics 

Alanners, Lady Adel iza. ...'March. Tavistock 

Alclfort, Countess Edward de ibij 

Munster, Countess of. .Counters Sbrewsbury 
Alorant, I/ady Caroline. ...Countess Rosslyn 

Alontgoniery, liady Alarch. Wellosley 

Alostyn, liady H. .... Alarch- of Landsowne 

Alansel, l«ady Hon. Airs. Deiinian 

Alonson, Lady Countess of Clarendon 

Alackenzie, I.ady Aluir. . .Countess Kinnoul 

Atoretoii, I/uly Countess of Lichfield 

Aloore, liady .I.aiic ..Countess Alountcashell 

Alaxse, liudv Caroline Countess Euston 

Alaxwell, Aliss H. H. .Duchess of Somerset 
Aliddletun, Airs. C..Dow. Lady Bed ingfield 

Maxivell, Airs. Constable Ladv Howden 

Alurgan, Mrs Ladv Rodney 

Alildmay, Airs. H Countess lladilington 

Musters, Airs. J...Lady Catherine Stewart 

Alartin, Airs. Pitne\ Lady Alice Peel 

Aleynell, Airs Airs.’ AVaymouth 

Allies, Airs. William Lady Allies 

Allies, Airs liady George, Alurray 

Manley, Mrs Iiad\' Loui.sa Pole 
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Martyn, Mrs. M . . . . Mrs. Hall, of I^laiiover 
Milfuni, Mrs. (). .Lady Marf^aret Walpole 
^lurray, Mrs. James A.... Lady G. ^Murray 

Monkland, Mrs ('oiintess Nelson 

Allies, Miss Mrs. ]Miles 

Moss, Miss Duchess of Hamilton 

Afic'iiell, Miss Lady Helhavcn 

]\IontafTue, Hon- ^liss J.. ..Lady ^lonta^ue 

]V[onta;rue, Miss Jane ihid 

Mont^romery, Ijsuly Alarcli. Wellesley 

Montffomery, Miss Lady Montgomery 

Montajrue, Miss Isabella ’. ibiil 

Murray, Hon. Mrs Lady Montfromery 

Mansfield, Miss Airs. Mansfield 

Martin, Aliss Mrs. Francis Davies 

Mackay, Miss C Countess Huntingdon 

Noel, lion. Mrs. W Lady Uarham 

Norbury, Counts, of. .Counts. ofCliarleinont 
Northland, Visets. . Countess of Mexboroiigh 

Norton, Hon. JM. K liady Grantley 

Nicholls, Lady Lady (ioorge .Murray 

Nugent, Lady. . . . Marchioness of 'ravi'loek 

Newman, .Miss C Duchc.ss of Soniersc! 

Newman, iMiss Caroline ibid 

Newman, Miss ibid 

Neville, Mi^s IMrs. llroardhead 

Neville, Miss Fanny . ..C'ouiitos Dartmouth 

Nicholls, .Miss Mary Ijady NichoIU 

Nicolls, JMiss Sophia i ibid 

Gngltv, Lady Lady I’harlotte 'falbot 

Ongley, ^liss" Lady Ongley 

Otway, 1 ,ady M arch, of Queen.shurV 

( Irde," lauiy Countess of IMyinoutli 

Otway, Miss Letitia Lady Otway 

Orde, .Sirs John Lady Holton 

Orde, Miss Mr.s. John Orde 

O’Connell, Mrs. J C’ountess of Fingal 

Otway, Miss Augusta Lady Otway 

Furcell, IMrs. . . . (’ountess of Fingal 

Portal, Mrs Mrs. John Drummond 

Phillips, Mrs <.!o\uitess of Lichfield 

Penefather, -Mrs. Major Mrs. G. Kvans 

Pechell, Lady C. ..Countess of Haddington 

Power, ^liss’KIlen Countess of Fiimal 

Paulct, Lady Charles Lady Howium 

Powlett, lauly William. . Lady An’ne Heckett 

Poleworth, liady Counte.ss of Denbigh 

Pearson, Miss Countess Mountcashell 

Paget, Miss Frances. . .L^ily ilarriet Jhiget 
Pearson, Miss K.. Countess of 3Iountcashel] 

Portal, Miss Mrs. Portal 

Phillimore, Miss Mrs. J. J’hillimnre 

Phillimore, MUs Mary ibid 

Peel, Miss Lady Peel 

Phipps, Hon. Mrs Countess Mulgravc 

Pollen, Taidy Countess of Craven 

Payne, Lady C^iuntess jMaxa 

Paget, Lady Harriet. ..Countess Dartmouth 

Palmer, liudy Dow. Lady De Clifford 

Plunket, Hoh. Louisa Lady Oran more 

Plunkett, Hon. J I.ady Oranmore 

Petre, Hon. Isabella Lady Petre 

Phipps, Hon. Mrs... Dow. Count. Itlulgravc 

Pitman, Mrs Lady Cottenham 

Petre, jNIrs. Henry Lady Trimlestown 

Phillimore, Mrs. j Lady Cottenham 

Peard, Mrs. John Lady Follet 

Pearson, Mrs Countess of Mountcashell 

Pugh, Mrs I^dy Lucy Cliyc 
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Hose, Miss Counte.ss of Sheffield 

liolleston. jMiss Mrs. Kolleston 

nice, Hon. Katherine. . . . liady Fdix. Dultoii 

Rice, Miss Caroline ibid 

Rose, Lady Countess of Shetlield 

Rodney, Lady Lady Holton 

l{iis.sell, Lady Fran k land. .I«ady G. .Murray 
Havensworth, liady.. Countess of Mulgrave 

Itodd, Lady ‘. Lady Lyttelton 

Russell, Mrs. D. M'atts. . Dow. liady Sitwell 

Rennie, M rs I .ady Rennie 

Rothschild. Mrs. L. de. .Harouess Rothschild 
Rushoiit, Hon.Mrs. . Hon. Lady R. Cockerell 
Ramsdeii, Hon. Mrs. . March, of Tavistock 
Rice, H on. Maria... Lady Klizabetli Dutton 

Ramsden, Lady Lady llowden 

Ramsdes, Miss ihid 

R.imsden, Miss C March, of Tavistock 

Rollest«m, Mrs Lady Cotleii Sheppard 

Roche, Mrs L:nly .lames Hay 

Reading, !Mrs. Packe Lady Cottenham 

Scott, iiady H. M... Duchess of Hiiccleugh 
Strachan, Sli.ss. . Lady Strachan, Manj. Salsa 

Southwel, V iscomitess ( ouiite.ss Fingall 

St radian, Lady Marq i'oiinless laidolf 

Scott, Lady Montagu ... Diiclu'ss Hiiccleugh 

Siltoun, Lady ibid 

Stanley, Laily M.issey. Countess Mulgrave 
St. John, Mrs. Kdward. ..Laily Louisa Pole 

Sliirlev, .Mrs C^miitess of Hradford 

Stopford, Mrs liaily Liiford 

Shepherd, .Mrs.. Lady 'i’alhot de Alahihide 

Shippard, Mrs Countess of Huntingdon 

Scudamore, Mrs Lady Ly Helton 

Stewart, Mrs. Edward Lady K. Stewart 

Selby, Madame. . ..Counle.ss of Cliarlemoiit 
Stansfield, Mrs Compton ... .Lady Portmaii 
Shedden, Mrs. L..Rt. Hoii. Lady Arundel 

Shell, Mrs. Iialoi Countess of Fingall 

Stonor, Mrs Laily Dormer 

Smith, Mrs. Loraine March. 'I’avislock 

Smith, Airs. (L R Lady Howdeii 

Sheppard, Lady I’. . . . (’ounle.ss Shrewsbury 

Si I Will, Lady Laily Waterpark 

Sitwell, Dow. L’idy .. .Lady 'f. Spring Itice 
Southwell, Hon. P. ..Visconti le.ss Southwell 

Southwell, Matilda ihid 

SiTiylhe, Laily Countess of Finga 

Stournton, Lady ihid 

Scott, Hon. Mrs Lady Poleworth 

Shippard Miss Countess Hunlingdoii 

Shipjjiard, Sarah ihid 

Shirley, Miss Sarah . ..(’ouiite‘-s Huntingdon 

Stacy, Ali.ss Hon. Lady Hedingfield 

St. John. Miss Mr.s. St. John 

Smith, Aliss ‘Countess of Huntingdon 

Sinythe, Aliss Lady Sniythe 

Selby, Miss Iiady Christie 

StopVord, Ali.ss Iiady Liiford 

Smith, Mi.ss Alicia Lady ilcre.^'fiird 

Shirley, Ali.ss Loui.'U Mrs. Shirley 

Skinner, Mr Viscountess Southwell 

Talbot^ lion. Fanny Ctahriclle, ('hanoiiicNsc 
dll Chapitre Royal de St. Ann de Mu- 
nich, and Harmless of Austria .... I.iady 
Talbot de Malahide. 

Tierney, Miss Iiady Wheatley 

Tierney, M iss M Ditto 

Tweeddale, March Duchess Bucclcuch 
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Turner Hon. Jjady. ..Hon. Mrs. Vansittart 
Titfhe, liatly I^ouisa. . . . Lady James Stuart 
Talbot, Lady C.. .. ^larchiuiiess Laiisdowne 

Tiehborne, Lady liady Gerard 

Tichborne, Miss Lady 'richborne 

Trimlestuwn, I.ady Lady Kustacc 

Talbot, Miss Jane Countess Haddington 

Tbonipson, Miss Mrs. Shipyard 

Talbot, Miss Countess of Haddington 

Tottenham, Mrs. lioltus JVfrs. Challoner 

Throckmorton, Mrs liaily liansdowne 

TVisletoii, Mrs. Chas Lady (;ardner 

Tudor, Mrs. (i I-iady Cotton Sheppard 

Vandelcur, Miss Lady .lames llay 

Vau/i;ban, JMrs Mrs. Masters 

Vansittart, Miss Teresa. . Hon. I.,ady Turner 

V^iux, Lady Hon. Mrs. Vansittart 

Weinyss, Countess Duchess lUiccleiich 

Wellesley, March March. Carmarthen 

Warwick, Countess Countess Denbigh 

AV^^rd, Lady ^larchioness Wellesley 

Ward, Hon. Miss Ditto 

Wilmington, l^ady Taidy Jl. Cockerell 

Wood, Jjady Lady Muskerry 

Waterpark, Dowager liady.. .. Viset. Anson 
Waldegravc, Lady L. .. Dow. liady Clinton 
AVrottc.sh'y, I.ady . . - Countess 'J’ankervillc 
AValerpark, Lady.. . . Dow. liUily AVaterpark 

William.s, Mrs. Aildams Lady C. Guest 

Wrighton, lion. Miss... Hon. Mrs. Kenyon 

Webster, Mrs Marchioness 'ravistock 

AVhethani, Miss Hon. iMrs. W. Noel 

Williams, Mrs. Peers li.uly Campbell 

We.^tern, ]Mrs. lliircb Lady Kodiicy 

Western, Miss ibfd 

Weld, Mrs. Samuel. .. .Countess of Finj^al 

AVebster, Miss Taidy Vivian 

Walker, ^liss Duchess of lluccleugli 

AV rottesle V, iss I .ady AV rotteslev 

AV^dl, Miss Mrs. AVall 

AA’^iiinington, Miss Lady IMaryborough 

AVood, Hon. ^Irs- I.ady Ileauchamp Proctor 
AVrottesley, Miss Mary... Lady AVroitesley 

AVest, Mrs. Frederick Lady Portniaii 

AV’oulfe, Mrs Lady Cloncurry 

AValler, jMrs Lady Eliz. Dutton 

AVilkins, Mrs Hon. Lady Colburn 

AVhite, Mrs. J Viscountess jM ay iiard 

Wall, Mrs liady de Saunuirez 

AVyhl, IMrs her sister, ]\Ir.s Ilofdero 

W elley , Mrs I iady I lo ward 

AV right, IMiss Smith Dow. Lady Sitwell 

AVood, Miss Francis. . .Ijudy Caroline AVood 
AA^alpole, Miss Sophia. ... lauly M. AValpole 

AVillis, Mrs. Frederick liSdy Gossett 

AV'^rightson, Mrs. Unttic. . ..Lady C. Fitzroy 
Vatos, jMrs. Ashton Lady Trimlestowh 

2'2nd. — The Queen held a’ Court at the 
New Palace. 

The Duchess de Palmclla, Portuguese Am- 
bassadress, had an audience of Her Alajesty. 
Several Embassadors also delivered their 
credentials, and presented the members of 
their Embassies. 

The Marshal Duke of Dalmatia, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary from the King of the 
French, came in state with his suite, in three 
carriages to the Palace, and had an audience 
of the Quean, to deliver bis credentials. 


GUESTS AT JIER MAJESTV’S TABLE. 

The Earl of Uxbridge, June 5. 

Viscount Melbourne, June 1, 5. 

Lord liyttleton, June .A 
Hon. Col. Cavemlish, June I, o, 7> 1^« 
Austrian Ambassador, .Tunc 7 
Prince Nicholas Jlsterhazy, June 7* 

Count Nicholas Esterhazy, June 7- 
(?ount and Countess Chorinski, June 7* 

Count and Countess Creppi, Juno 7. 

Duke and Duchess of Leinster, June 7- 
Earl of liivcrpool, June 7* 

Lady Ijouisa Jeiikinson, June 7> 

Earl and Countess Cowper, June 7- 
Lord and Lady Ashley, June 7« 

Taidy Fanny Cowper, June 7- 
Duke of Argyle, June 7- 
Earl of Ileltiist, .Tunc 3, 7* 

Earl of Mulgrave, June 3, 8, 11. 

Earl of Ilchester, June 8. 

Viscountess Keith, .Time 8. 

C^mnt de I'lahant, June 8. 

Hon. Miss JOlphinstone, June 8. 

Lord AA^illougiiby dc Eresby, .lune 8. 

T.ady AVilloughhy d’Kresby, Juno 8. 
TiOrd.Horringdon, June 8. 

Lord Portman, June 8. 

Lady Portman, .lune 8. 

Earl Surrey, June 8. 

Sir AVilliam Houstoun. Juno 8. 

H. Ii.H. The Duchess of Gloucester, June 11 
Duke of TUchmond, June 11. 

Duchess of Jlichmoiid, .lune 11. 

Taidy Caroline Gordon Lennox, .Tune 11. 
Duk*o of Grallon, June 11. 

I. ady l^aura Fitzroy, June ll. 

Duke of Argyll, June 1 1. 
jMnrqiiis (^inyngliain, .Tunc 3, 11. 

Earl of Albemarle, June ll. 

Countess of Albemarle, June 11. 

Jaird Glenclg, June 1. 

Viscount Falkland, June 1. 

A'iscountess PAilkland, June 1. 

Murcpiis of AVe.stiiiiiiijter, June 3. 

Earl and (Countess de I.awarr, June 3. 
laidy Uizabetli AVlst, .June 3. 

Viscount Palmerston, .Tune 3. 

liord and Lady John liussell, Ji'.no 3. 

Hon. Mr. Brand, .Tunc 15. 

The following accompanied her J^fajesty in her 
rides and drives^ and those n.arked(*) attended 
her Majesty to the Theatre. 

I-.ady Portman, June 1. 

Hon. Miss Cavendish, June 7* 

Lady Theresa lAigby, Juno 7, ‘J.* 

Miss Quentin, .Tune 7* 

Earl of Uxbridge, June 7* 

Hon. Col. Cavendish, June 7- 
Sir I’rederick Stovin, June 7i J** 

Col. AVemyss, Jutoe j, 9.* 

I.ord Altrcd Paget, June T. 

Countess Mulgrave, May 30, June 9,* 9, Is. 
Hon. Miss Paget, .Tune 9,* 9. 

Marquis Convngham, June 9.* 
liOrd Silford June 9«* 

Hon. Charles Murray, June 9.* 

Hon. Miss Pitt, 18. 

Baroness Lehzen, June 18. 
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THE REGALIA. 


After the Crown, which is destined to 
adorn the fair brow of our youthful sove- 
reign, had been examined anil approved of 
by her Majesty, it was lirst exhibited on 
the 20th of June by the manufacturers, 
Messrs. Rundcll anil Ilridge, to a large 
party of their frienils, and the nobility and 
gentry especially invited. In design it is 
very elegant and exceedingly costly — pos- 
sessing much more of the formiM* character 
than that of the larger and more massive 
shaped crown of (leorge IV., which, to- 
gether with the whole of the coronation 
Regalia, were depicted hy us in the Lady's 
Magazine for December, 1831, and a lull 
description given of them. ^J’he same were 
used hy his late Maje.‘'ty William IV. 'i'he 
former crown, since broken up, weighed 
upwards of seven pounds, and was besides 
much too large and heavy for the head of 
her present Majesty. The new crown 
weighs little more than three pounds. It is 
composed of hoops of highly wrought silver, 
enclosing a cap of deej) purple velvet; the 
hoops arc entirely encrusted with precious 
stones, surmounted with a ball, covered 
with small diamonds, and surmounted by a 
Maltese cross of brilliants. The cross lias 
in its centre a splendid sappliirc ; the rim of 
the crown is clustered with brilliants, and 
ornamented >vith fleur de lis^ and Maltese 
crosses, equally rich. In the front of the 
Maltese cross, which is in front of the 
crown, is the enormous heart-shaped ruby, 
once W'orn by the chivalrous Edward the 
Black Prince, hut now, through the lapse of 
ages, destined to shine as the peculiar 
gem" above the brow of our ‘ Virgin Queen 
of the Isles.' Beneath this, in tlie circular 
rim, is an immense oblong sapphire, it is 
decked wdth many other jewels of price — 
emeralds, rubies, and sapphires, and several 
small clusters of drop pearls. The lower 
part of the crown is surmounted with er- 
mine. It is upon the w’holc a most dazzling, 
but tasteful crown ; and its structure, as 
well as the disposition of the coloured gems 
adorning it, is w’orthy of the long established 
reputation of the establishment to w hich its 
design and fabrication have been entrusted, 
and the taste by which it was directed. \Vc 
have heard that Her Maje.sty has expressed 
herself highly satisfied w’lth it. The coro- 
nets of the different members of the Royal 
Family with those of high official person- 
ages were also grouped round ; though very 
chaste and costly, they are of course very 
inferior in point of brilliance and magni- 
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ficence to the imperial diailein, though by 
no moans less so in point of taste ; ihe ain- 
puila, the spoon, the olfoiing, a wedge of 
pure gold, &c., and the sceptre used in the 
ceremony, as w'cll indeed asevory thing, in- 
cluding liatons, swords of state, &c-, were 
in the several cases, and visible to the 
public. 


By tlie Earl Marshars orders: — 

All poisons haxinu admission to Ihe choir 
of Westminster Abbey, not being Peers, 
are to appear in the lull Court dress, uni- 
form or regiment ill, and knights of the re- 
spective oideis in their collai-H. 

l/.ulies, having IVei’s tickets, to appear in 
Court divssos, vvithiuit fejithers, lappets or 
trains ; the geullemeii in uniform or full 
diess. 

No person present at the solemnity of 
the Coionation to a[>pear in mourning. 

No pel son to he permitted to pass into 
Westminster Abbey except hy production of 
a ticket, and undi'r his seal ; or to walk in 
the procession, iiiili'ss his name or office he 
mentioned m the eeremoniid. 

The entraiKTs of Westminster Abbey w'ill 
be opened :it live o'clock in the moiiiing. 

At ihe same hour jill the gjites of Hyde 
l*ark will he (»pened foi caniages. 

The gates of St. James's I'iuk (except 
Storey's (hiie) will he closed against all 
carnages hut tliose helongiiig to Her Ma- 
jesty ami tlie Royal Eamily. until after the 
return of Her .Majesty to the Palace. 

Her Majesty will proceed in state from the 
j\ew Palace, up ( ’ohslitulicin Hill, through 
Piccadilly, down Si. James’s-street, along 
Pall-Mall, Cockspiir-streer, Chaiiiig-cross, 
Whitehall, I’arliarnent-street, the Broad 
Sanctuary, to the \Ve-,t i-nlianci! of West- 
minster Abbey, and will reluiii by the same 
line. 

The procession will leave the New Palace 
at ton o’clock, piecisely. 

The route will be kept exclusively for tlie 
free passage of Her Majesty, and the royal 
proccs^'ion, fioin the Iiour of half- past nine 
in the morning, till ue' r Her Majesty’s le- 
turu to the Palace. 

The cariiagea of Ambassadors and Fo- 
reign Ministers, proceeding to join the royal 
procession at the New Palace, will be per- 
mitted to pas.s all the barriers; they will 
enter St. James’s Park, through the Horse 
Guards, and proceed along the centre Mall, 
facing the triumphant arch in front of the 
Palace.s, and will there receive instructions 
from persons especially appointed for the 
purpose. 
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[COUUT MAG. &c. 


First Route — to the West Entrance 
OP Westminster Aurey, 

The carriages of persons who have tickets 
for the West entrance, will proceed by Gros- 
vcnor-placc, keeping along the Western side 
(taking care to avoid all interference with 
the royal carriages), along Grosvenor- place, 
Arabella- row, Wards-row, down Janics- 
street, York-street, Broadway, Tothil 1-street, 
and set down at the West entrance of the 
Abbey, with the horses* heads towards 
Dean's- yard, and return by the same route 
by which they came. 

Persons with tickets for the orchestra, 
to be admitted at the Cloister entrance 
from Dean’s-yard, will proceed by this route, 
and set down at the entrance in J)can*s- 
yard. 

Persons w’ith tickets for the galleries in 
tlie South aisle of the nave, to be admitted 
at the South nave entrance in the Cloisters, 
will also proceced by this route. 

Persons going this route (with the excep- 
tion of peers and peeresses) cannot be ad- 
mitted into the Abbey after nine o'clock in 
the morning, and the barrier at the end of 
TothilUstreet will be closed from nine oclock, 
till after the ceremony is finished. 

Peers and peeresses will be permitted to 
pass this barrier, and enter the Abbey till 
ten o'clock. 

Peers and Peeresses who reside within 
the barriers will be jiermitted to pass by 
the direct line from their residence to the 
West entrance, but in setting down, their 
carriages cannot be allowed to interfere 
with those coming by the regular]) rescribed 
route. 

All those persons living 'within the bar- 
riers must conform to the regulations as to 
time and route. 

Second Route -To the North Entrance 
OF THE AnilEY. 

Persons who have tickets for the North 
entrance vsmII enter the line at the Regent’s- 
circus, in Piccadilly, proceed down Regent- 
street, Waterloo-placc, Pall-mall, Cockspur- 
streer, Whitehall, Parliament-street, and the 
Broad Sanctuary, to the North entrance. 

Third Route — ^T o the South Entrance, 
Poet's Corner. 

Persons who have tickets for the entrance 
in Poet's-corner will proceed along Knights, 
bridge, Wilton-place, the north-east side 
of Wilton-crescent, the oast side of Bel- 
grave-square, Belgrave-street, Belgrovc- 
place, Shafteabury-terracc, Vauxhall-bridge 
road, Millbank, Millbank-street, Abingdon- 
strect, and set down at Poet's-corner. 

tliis entrance will be closed at nine 
o’clock, and be opened for the admission 
of Members of the House of Commons 
onlyl^ after that hour, by producing a 
ticket signed by the Speaker. 


Fourth Route — For Members of the 

House of Commons exclusivfly. 

The carriages of Members to enter the 
barrier at the bottom of the Haymarket, 
proceed along Pall-mall east, the west side 
of Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross, White- 
hall, Pail lament-street, and set down at 
the entrance of Westminster-hall ; they 
will wait in New Palace-yard, and if there 
is not room enough there, then draw olF 
over Westminster-bridge, and form in the 
route along the Bridge-road. The barrier 
on this route will be opened on the ticket 
signed by the Speaker being produced. No 
carriage can he allowed to enter the barrier 
on this route after half-past nine o'clock at 
the latest. 

Regulations to be observed on quit- 
ting THE Abbey. 

Carriages are not to be called up to take 
the com])any away, but will draw up to 
the several doors in the order of succession 
in which they had set down. Tickets num- 
bered in duplicate for each carriage in that 
order of succession will be given by the 
police to the party on setting down — one 
for the party and the other for the coach- 
man — the number of the ticket for each 
carriage at the door will be announced in 
the Abbey ; the parties will thus know 
when their carriages arc about to draw up 
in time to get ready, and prevent delay. 

We think that Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State has taken very great and com- 
mendahlc ])ains to prevent confusion and 
to give general satisfaction, and wc are 
disposed to think, that if the directions be 
closely followed, the public safety and con- 
venience will be fullv insured. 

Horse Guards, June 23. 

By command of the Right Hon. the Ge- 
neral Commander in Chief, John Mac- 
donald, Adjutant-general. 

The troo[)s specified below will assist at 
the ceremony of Her Majesty's coronation, 
on Thursday, the 28th inst., and will on 
that occasion be commanded by Major- 
general Sir C'harles Dalbiac, K.C.B. 

Cavalry. — 1st and 2nd Regiment of Life 
Guards ; Royal Regiment of Horse Guards ; 
4th and Gth Regiments of Dragoon Guards ; 
10th Royal Hussars ; 12lh Royal Laucers. 

Royal Artillery. — Tw^o nine-pounder bat- 
teries of six guns each. 

Infantry. — Foot Guards — Grenadier Re- 
giment, 1st and 3rd battalion ; detachment 
of the 1st battalion Coldstream Regiment; 
Scotch Fusileers, 1st and 2nd battalion; 
20th Regiment of P^oot ; detachment of 
Royal Marines ; Rifle Brigade, 1st and 
2nd battalion; the Hon. Artillcr}^ Com- 
pany. 

The Cavalry* will be commanded by Co- 
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loiiel Greenwood, of the 2nd Life Guards ; 
the nine-pounder batteries by Licut.-coU 
Cleveland, of the Royjil Artillery ; and the 
Infantry by Colonel D'Oyley, of the Grena- 
dier Guards. 

The Cavalry will be distributed as fol- 
lows, viz: — the Household Brigade along 
the whole line of procession ; the 4th Dra- 
goon Guards in Old and New Palace-yard, 
at the west end of Bridge-street, in Mar- 
garct-street, and at the east end of Great 
George-street, Westminster ; at which latter 
place the regimental band will be placed. 

The 6th Dragoon Guards, in Whitehall- 
place, the Strand, and Trafalgar-s([iiarc ; 
the regimental band near the statue at 
Charing-cross. 

The 10th Royal Hussars, in Trafalgar- 
square. Pall-mall east, and Waterloo- place; 
the regimental band to the north of the 
Duke of York’s column. 

The 12tli Royal Dancers, at the south 
end of John-street, Pall-mall, at St. James’s 
Palace, the top of St. Jaines’s-street, and 
Hyde- park corner ; the regimental band at 
St. James’s Palace. 

The llo\al Artillery will take post in St. 
James’s- park. 

The Foot Guards, the Infantry of the 
Line, and the Royal Marines, will be ex- 
tended along the route of the ])roces3ion 
(beginning at the western entrance of 
Westminster Abbey) as far as their num- 
bers will admit ; and the Hon Artillery 
Company will take post in St. Margaret’s- 
churchyard, with its left upon the church, 
and its right extending towards Bridge- 
street. 

The band of the Royal Artillery will be 
stationed in front of the Ordnance-office in 
Pall-mall, and that of the Royal Marines 
ill front of the Admiralty. 

The bands, drums, and bugles of the In- 
fantry will be stationed with their respec- 
tive battalions. Kach band of cavalry and 
infantry will play " God save the Queen,” 
as her Majesty passes, and continue playing 
until her Majesty shall have passed the 
regiment or battalion to which ii belongs. 

To give additional solemnity, no tune but 
that of " God save the Queen,” will be 
played whilst her ^Majesty is passing the 
troops. 

Tne troops will salute in succession as 
her Majesty passes, each battalion of in- 
fantry continuing with presented arms,” 
until her Majesty shall have passed its front, 
when the men will shoulder arms, and the 
music and drums cease. 

The following salutes will be fired 

Twenty-one guns at sun-rise 

Twenty-one guns when her Majesty 
moves from Buckingham Palace. 

Twenty -one guns upon the arrjval of her 
Majesty at Westminster Abbey. 


Forty- one guns when the Crown is placed 
upon her Majesty’s head. 

Twenty-one guns when her Majesty 
leaves the Abbey. 

Twenty-one guns upon her Majesty's re- 
turn to Buckingham Palace. 

The whole of the troops will be at their 
stations by seven o’clock on Thursday 
morning, and the Major-general wdll take 
care that tlie military arrangements shall in 
no instance disturb or interfere with those 
which have been regulated by the Karl 
Marshal and the Master of the Horse, and 
published by them for general information 
and guidance. He will also take care that 
the troops render every possible assistance 
to those olficers of state, and others, who 
arc to superintend and conduct the pro- 
cession. 


7Vif* apjn'oarhiiiif Corouatinn, — Sunday 
was a most lovely ilay, and thousands, 
and tens of thousands crowded the streets 
of the metropolis, eager to catch a glimpse 
of the pre[)arations in progress for one of 
the most imposing and important of national 
ceremonies. The day was, indeed, so truly 
lovely, that all hearts were leady to deem 
fate propitious of the coming event. But 
who can tell what a day will bring forth ; 
Sunday, with all its sunshine, may be 
eclipsed by clouds on Miinday, or it the 
prospect be fair, those skilled m the state 
of the weather, such as Murphy and the 
wiser brotherhood, might be inclined to be- 
lieve that the watery vapours wi re only col- 
lecting in gieater abundance, to deluge the 
metropolis with heavy rains on Tuesday. 
On Wednesday, it is next to probable that 
the w'eather may be tolerably fair in the 
afternoon, and if heavy rains shall have 
fallen the night before, or very early in the 
morning, it is very likely that the lieaveihs 
will be clear and tin* atmosphere dry, from 
y till 1 J o'clock on ThurMlay. but that brief 
space w'ill, we think, be the finest portion of 
the day, for the prospi'ct of rain is greater 
than that of fine w'ealher. Having thus an- 
swered the general inquiries what the wea- 
ther is likely to be, tm which depends so 
much of the real comfort of the day, we will 
hope for the best; and, though London'.s 
gazi P's mav not be plca‘'eil, the swect-smcdl- 
ing hay, perfuming the air even of the me- 
tropolis, tell'* us still that the country, if 
not parched, is dry, and would rejoice in 
moi.sture. However, a shower V)eforc tlie 
procession shall b moved, will make the 
roadway much more agreeable; since on 
Sunday last the whole of London, notwith- 
standing the rain of Saturday night, was, in 
very truth, one cloud of dust, as much so 
as if a gossamer veil had been dropped from 
heaven over the whole town. 
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CORONATION PROCESSION, 

[The procession will be formed in St. James’s Park, at 0 o’clock, and start from the Palace 
at 10 o’clock precisely, under the directions of the Master of the llorse.] 

•** We are authorized to slate, that the carria^res of persons going to houses and places 
to view the jirocession on her a jetty’s C’uronation, will he allowed to pass the barriers for 
the purpose of setting down the company until 0 o’ldock in the morning. All carriages will 
be required to return immediately alter setting downi the company, and none will be per- 
mitted to stand at any point upon the line, and no carriage or w'aggon will be allowed to 
draw up or stand on the outside of any barrier. AVc are also authorized to state, that the 
tickets issued by the Earl Marshal for the rehearsal at the Abbey, will each admit one per- 
son only. 


Trumpeters. 

A squadron of Idle Guards, under the direction of one of the Queen’s Equerries, with two 

Assistants. 

Carriages of the foreign resident Ambassadors and INIinisters, according to precedence in 

this country 

'fhe several (’barge d’Affaires of Mexico, Portugal, Sweden. 

IMini.stcrs of Saxony, Hanover, (ire>ece, Sardinia, Spain, United States, Netherlands, 
llrazils, Havana, Denmark, llelgium, Wurtemburg, and Prussia. 

Carriages of the b’oreign Ambassadors and Alinisters extraordinary, in the order in which 
they ret’pectively rejiorted their arrival in this country. 

Ambassailors Extraordinary : — 

Ahmed J^’ethiz Pash.a, from the Sultan . 

Al.irshal Soult, from the King of the French. 

Duke <lc Palmella, from the (^nceii of Portugal. 

Count Uowenli jelm, from the King of Sweden. 

’fhe AJarquis de llrignolc, from the King of Sardinia. 

Count Allen, from the King of Hanover. 

Prince de Pulhus, from the King of Prussia. 

Alarquis dc Alirallorc.s, from the (^iieen of Spain, 
llaron de Capcllan, from the King of the Netherlands. 

Prince Schwavtzenbiirg, from the Emperor of Uussia. 

Prince de Uigne, from the King of the llelgian. 

Count liUdulph, from the King of the two Sicilies. 

The Ambassadors from 'riirkey, France, llussia and Austria. 

Alouuted Hand of a Jiegiinent of Hou.sehold llrigade. 

Dctacliiiient of lafe Guards, 

Under the direction of one of Her AIaje^ty’s Equerries, with two A.ssistants. 
Cariiages of the branches of the Uoyal Family, with their respective E^scorts. 

The Duchess of Kent and .Attendants, in her Hoyal Highnc.ss’s two Carriages, each drawn 
by six horses, with tJic proper e.scort of Idfc Guards. 

’I'lie Duchess ef CHocesler and Attenduiits. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge and Attendants, in His Royal Highness’s 

two carriages. 

The Duke of Sussex and Attendants. 

Alountcd Band of a regiment of the Household Brigade, under the directions of one 
of the (Queen’s Equerries, with two Assistants. 

'file (Queen’s Burgciiiaster. 

The (Queen’s forty-eight \\''aterinen. 

IIeii Majesty’s Cabriaues, each drawn by six horses. 

Two Grooms THE FIRST CARRIAGE, Two Grooms, 

walking. Drawn by six bays, walking. 

Conveys two Pages of Honour, J. C. AI. Covell, and J. H. Cavendish, Esqs. 

Two Gentlemen Ushers, Alajor Beresfurd and Captain Green. 

Two grooms SECOND CARRIz\(»E, Tw'o (grooms 

ivalking. drawn by six l ays, walking. 

Conveys two Pages of Honour, CloTles Ellice, Esq., and Lord Kilmarnock. 

Two Gentlemen Ushers, Charles lleiiengc, Esq., and the Hon. F. Byng. 

Two Grooms THIRD CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by six bays, walkitiff. * 

Conveys two Bed-Ciinmber IV'omen, Lady Theresa Digbvt and Lady Charlotte Copley, 

’ Tivo (iroonia in Waiting, lion. George Keppei, wid Henry Rich, Esq. 
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Two Grooms FOURTH CARRIAGE, IVo Grooms 

walking. drawn by six bays, walking. 

Conveys two Beu-Chamber Women, Lady Harriet Clive, and Lady Caroline Barrington. 
Two Grooms in Waiting, the IJon. W'. Cooper, and Sir Fredoriek Stovin. 

Two Grooms FIFTH CARRIAGE, Two (Irooms 

walking. drawn by six bays. walking. 

Conveys two Maids of Honour, Hon. IMiss Itiie, and Hon. Miss Murray ; Groom 01 the 
Rubes, Caj)tain Francis Seymour; Clerk Marshal, Hon. Colonel Cavendish. 

Two Grooms SIXl'II CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 

w'alking. drawn by >ix bays, . 

Conveys two ]\luids of Honour, Hon. JMis's Lister, Hon. IMiss Vaget; Keeper ot Privy 
„ Purse, Sir A. Wheatley ; Vice Chamberlain, 

Karl of Helfast. 

Two Grooms SEVENTH CAKRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by six lioi-ses . walking. 

Conveys the Maids of Honour, Hon. Miss Cavendish ; Hon. Aliss Coek.s, Treasurer ol the 
Household, Earl of Surrey ; Comjitroller of the Household, the Right Hon. ti. Byng. 
Two Grooms EIGHTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by six hays, walking. 

Convej's two IVIuuls of Honour, Hon. Misses Dillon and Pitt; two liurds 111 Waiting, 
liords Gardner and Lilford. 

Two Grooiiis NINTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by six greys, walking. ^ 

Conveys two Ladies of the Bed-Cliaiuher, Latlies Portman and Barham; I wo liords in 
Waiting, I.ord Byron and Viscount balkland. 

Two Grooms TENTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking, drawn by six bays, walking. 

Conveys two Ladicr. of the Bed-Chambor, Lady Lyttelton, and Countess ol jVlulgiavc; 
two Lords in M’aiting, Viscount 'rorrington, Earl ot L-\l>rulgi*. 

THo(ir<)oms ELKVKNTII ('AUUtAtJK, Tu-.. Croo.i.s 

W'alking. draw'll hv six hays, 

Conveys two Ladies ot the Bed-Chamber, Countess of Ch.irleinont, Mardnont’ss ol 1 avistock , 
two Lords in Waiting, the Earl of Fingal, and Manjius ol Ileadlorl. 

Two (brooms TAVEI.FTll CARRIAGE, 'IV‘> Grooms 

walking. drawn by six blacks, walking. 

Conveys Ihc nrinoipal I,iidy of the l$t(l-Clwml)er, the Alarchioness ot If'*'''™''! '•he l.orU 
CJiamberlaiii, the Marquis Conyngham ; the laird Steward, IbeDiikeol Argy . 

A Squadron of I,ifc (iuurds. Mounted Band of the Household UriKade. 

MiUtary Stair and Aide de Cam,, on horseback, tluec and three, alteiujcd hy mm (!ro..m 
^ each, and on either side by the Kq.ierry oftlie t.rown Mul.'es, Sir (.tor^t 
Quentin, and the Queen’s Gentleman Kider. 

Hcimty Adjutant (ieneral. Deputy Uuarter-Master (iener.il. 

Deputy Adjutant General, Royal Artillery. 

(Quarter JfaaterCcncral, ^Military .Sewetary to tlie C..ininandjr in Ciiief. 
Adjulant-Ccneral. Tl.c Uoyal Huntsmen. A'con.an I'riekcrs and h'orresters. 
Six of Her .Majesty’s liorses, with rich trainiings, each liorse led by two (irooms. 

The Knight ^Harshal on horseback. Marsl.alincn in Banks ol hour. 

The llirce junior Kxons of the Yeoman of the (luard on liorsehack. 

(Jiic hundred Yeoman of the (iuard, four and lour. 

The senior Kxon, Ensign, and T.ioutciiant of the Yeomen on horseback. 

Drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, the'clptam 

:? 47 Ylore":? side, attended by two 

Grooms, conveying 

THE QUEEN, 

The Mistress oflhellohes, the Duchess of SuthwUnd } Master of the Horse, 
the Earl ol Albemarle. 

The Captain General of the Koyal Archers, the Duke of Bucclcugh, attended by two 
^ C; rooms. 

And the w'hole closed by a Squadron of Life Ouartls, 
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BIRTHS. 

Arnoi, Mrs., June 3rd, of a son at Wyfold Court, 
Oxfordshire. 

Brown, Latly of Thos. Esq., of a son, June 2nd, 
at Tees ('ottaf^e, near Darlington. 

Borough, Lady Klizaheth, of a Son, at Lodlock 
Lodge, near Dublin, 28th May. 

Bayne, Lady of Dr., of a son, at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, June 10th. 

Brereton, Lady of tlio Reverend Thomas, at 
Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire, of a son, 
June l.'ith. 

Clutterbuck, Mrs. Henry, of a daughter, still 
born, atKempston Viearago, Bedford, June 7th. 

Oealock, Mrs., of a daughter, in Stanhope Place, 
Hyde Park, June lltb. 

Dunlop, ibe Lady of R. Buchanan, Es(i.,May 27th, 
of a son, in Westbourne Place, Eaton Square. 

Edeid>orough, the Lady of Thos., Esq., May 29th, 
of a daughter, at Dalston. 

Hall, Mrs., Jobn, Grove End Road, St. John’s 
Wood, of a daughter, June 3rd. 

Hillsborough, the Countess of, of a son, in Hanover 
Square, Juno 11th. 

Hogg, the Latiy of James Weir, M. P., of a 
daughter, inPppor Grosvenor Street, May 31st. 

Kensington, Lady of J. V. Esq., of a daughter, 
in Blaekheath Park, June Cth. 

Lewin, Mrs. S. 11., of a son in Woburn Square, 
June 3rd. 

Marriott, Mrs. Fredk., of a daughter, at 2.5, 
Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, June 4th. 

Monkhouse, Mrs. J., of Craven Street, Strand, 
of a son, June 9lli. 

Nees, Latly of George Augustu.s. Esq., Surg., of 

. 5, Artdiery Place, of a .son stdl born, June 4th. 

Sherman, I.ady of the Rev. Jamo.s, of a daughter, 
June 4th. 

W'igrarn, Lady of James, Esq., of a son, in Port- 
land IMacc, Juno 2iid. 

MARRIAGES. 

Arthur, now Ballow, Margaret, ygst. daughter 
of the late Capt. D. M. Arthur 2nil Royal 
Vet. Battalion, to D* K. Ballow, Surgeon, 
Invermein, New S. W., Oetr. 27th, 1837. 

Anderson, now Victor do la Viere, Susanna 
Charlotte, ygst d. of the late Alex. Anderson, 
Esq., of Chapel Street, Park Lane, to Baron 
Leonard Victor dc la Viere, at Florence, on 
the 17 th lilt. 

Barber, now Quinton, Mrs. J. Elizabeth, relict of 
the late John Barber, Esq., of Chinsurah, to 
C. 1). Quinton, Esq., at Chinsurah, £. I., 
Feb. 2Srd. 

Bruce, now Bazett, Louisa Coolebrookc, ygst. d. 
of the late John Brucc. Esq., Hon. E. I. 
(Company’s Medical Establishment, to Cornet 
H. Y. Bazett, 5th L. C., at Cawnpore, 
March 8th. 

Bacon, now Countess dc Cigala, Anne, daughter^ 

, of Huntley Bacon, ,,Esq., of Bound’s Green] 


Middlesex, to Henri Count de Cigala, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, (the Ceremony 
having boon previously performed at the Chapel 
of the Sardinian Embassy,) on the 2nd ult. 

Came, now Matthews, Mary Eleanor, eld. d. of 
the late Capt . J. C. Came, Bengal Artillery, 
to Arnold Henry Matthews, Esq., of Alinii- 
chund, near Allahabad, at Agra, E.I. Feb., 28th. 

Colgan, now Sanger, Sarah, to Mr. A. F. Sanger, 
Fob. 27th. 

Collis, now Hanslcr, Marianne Sophia, daughter 
of Joseph Collis, Esq., of Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square, to Robt. J. Hansler, Esq., 
ehlst. son of Sir John J. Hansler, F. R. S. of 
Tavistock Square, on the 2nd ult. 

Caville, now Watson, Mrs., 2nd of Mr. D.'Wyllio 
of Edinburgh, to Mr. J. Watson, of Malton, 
Hunter’s River, Now S. W., Oct. 7th, 1837. 

Crighton, now Willick, Jane, to Mr. J. Willick, 
of the Clarendon Hotel, at Madras, Novr. 
29th, 1837. 

Farley, Caroline, daughter of the late Rev. 
Win. Farley, vicar of Eflingham, Surrey, to the 
Rev. Wm. Farley, of Ockham, Surrey^ at St. 
Mark’s Kennington, on the 29th ult. 

Farrant, now Field, Mary, only d. of Lieut. H. B. 
Farrant, of 11. M. 9th Regt., to John Fredk. 
Field, Lieut, in the same Corps, at Chinsurah, 
E. I., March 8th. 

Ford, now Wight, Rosa Harriet 3rd d. of Lacey 
Grey Fonl, Esq., Superintending Surgeon, 
Presidency, to Robert Wight, M. D., at Madras. 
.Ian. 17th. 

Gilland, now Hunter, Harriet Van Battenbery, 
only d. of Capt. Gilland, of the 2nd or Queen's 
Royals, to R. II. A. Hunter, Esq., of the same 
Corps, son of the late Rev. Wm. Hunter, of 
Middlebie, N. B., at Balgaum, E. I., March Sth. 

Green, now Cuffley, Frances ygst. d. of the late 
Lieut. Adj. Green, Madras Establishment, to 
Mr. Henry Cuffley, only son of ’the late Capt. 
Cuffley, at Madras, Feb 14th. 

Greig, now Macdonald, Martha, d. of the late 
S, H. Greig, Esq., to Lieut. ,L A. Macdonalds, 
R. N., son of Col. Macdonald, of Inckennetli 
in Arg>1eshire, at Calcutta, Feb. 17th. 

Ilalhed, now Harwell, Anna Maria Louisa, eldst. d. 
of N. J. Halhed, Esq., B. C. S., to E. D. Har- 
well, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law, at Calcutta, Feb. 19ih. 

Hamilton, now Godfree, Anna Margaret, to Mr. 
Robert Godfree, at Calcutta, March 3rd. 

Harrison, now' Aviet, Sarah Charlotte, to Mr. 
Nicholas Aviet, at Calcutta, Dec. 23rd. 

Hill, now' Campagnac, Eleanor, to Lieut. C. 
Compagnac, in H. M. the King of Oudc*s 
service, at Lucknow, E. 1., Jan. 29th. 

Horsburgh, now Huttmann, Olivia, d. of James 
Horsburgh, Esq., of Firth Roxburghshire, N.B., 
to Mr. G. H. Huttmann, at Calcutta, Feb. 19th. 

Hoseason, now Cuthrey, Jano Janette, d. of the 
late Thos. Hoseason, Esq., formerly of Bank- 
lands, near Lynn, in Norfolk, to Werner 
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Cuthrcy, Esq., of H. M. 11th L. Dragoons, 
March iOth. 

Hudson, (now Viall), Charlotte Maria, eld. d. of 
Mr. C. Hudson, to Capt. Thos. Viall, of Essex, 
Commander of the barquo Sylph, at Howrah, 
E. 1., Jan., SOth. 

Jackson (now Mahor, J.) to Mr. W. Maher, at 
Bombay, Feh. dth. 

Jones (now Rees) Eliza, eld. d. of the late Mr. 
James Jones, of Ireland, to Mr. V. Rees, at 
Calcutta, Feb. 24th. 

Kell (now Webster) Sarah, cld. d. of Mr. Kell, 
Northumberland Street, Strand, to George 
Webster, Esq., of Connaught Terrace, Hjdo 
Park, Surg., on the 2nd ult. 

Kendall, Susan (now Cliaiinor) cldst. d. of^the 
Rev. N. Kendall, Vicar of Lanlivery, Cornwall, 
to George Girdwood Channer, Esq., at St. 
Andrew’s, Plymouth, May 24th. 

Kyd (now Bignoll M. ) to'Lieiit. W. Bigncll, N. I., 
at Sangor, Central India, Feb. 2n(i. 

Lamb (Gcorgiaiii M.) to George Henry Lamb, 
Esq., at Dacca, E. I., March 5th. 

Mackcrtich (now Arratoun) Elizabeth, 2nd. d. 
of Carapiot Mackcrtich, Esq., to M. Fer. 
Arratnon, Esq., at Calcutta, Fob. 20tb. 

Mahon (now Hockley) Louisa, to Thos. Henry 
Hockley, Esq., at (’alcutta, March 13th. 

Montgomery (now Twciitj man) 'Sarah, to* Mr* 
Win. John Twentyman, at Calcutta, Jan. 30th. 

Macarthur (now Smith) Agnes Campbell, 2nd d* 
of tho late Capt. Donald Macarthur, 2iul 
Royal Vet. Battalion, to J. W. Smith, Esq., 
Deputy Assist. Com. Gen., at Sydney, N. S. W., 
Dee., IGth 1837. 

Me’ Andrew (now Tyler) Sophia Wolff, ygst. d. 
of Dr. IMc’ Andrew, Surgeon, 43th Regt.,“to 
H. C. Tyler, Esq., 40tli Kegt., at Dessa, £. I., 
Feh. 201 li. 

Muria(now Gostclow) Anne Santa, to Mr. O. W. 
Gostelow, at Mallacca, E. L, Nov. 30tli 1837. 

Marsdeii (now Bobart) Elizabeth, 2nd d. of tlio 
Kev. S. Marsden, to the Rev. Mr. Bobart, at 
Parramatta, New. S. W., Sept. 28th, 1837. 

O’Connel (now Cardozo) Bridget Margaret, 2nd 
d. of Capt. G. O’Connel, C. E. V Bat. Com- 
missary of On! nance, to Benj. Cardozo, Esq., 
at Madras, March 21st. 

Pickett (now Jahans( Eliza, cld. d. of Mr. J. 
Pickett, of Jamulpore, to Mr. T. Jahans, at 
M>mensing, E. I., Feh. Gth. 

Phdiips (now Randolph) Clara, to Henry Ran- 
dolph, Esq., Merchant and Agent at Chittagong, 
at Calcutta, Jan 27th. 

Ricketts (now Carter) eld. d. of the late J. W. 
Picketts, Esq., to P. P. Carter, Esq., of 
Bliojeporc, at Calcutta, March 1st. 

Ross (now Prescott) Eliza Jane, eld. d. of the 
Hon. Alex. Ross, to Capt. Wni. Prescott, 
Madras, N. L, at Calcutta, March, 1st. 

Robertson (now Kettle) Marian, d. of Mr. W. 
Robertson, to Mr. Henry Kettle, at Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land, Oct. 3rd, 1837. 

Robson (now Gouge) Margaret, d. of the late 
Capt. Robson, 26lh Madras N. L, to Mr. Thos. 
Gouge, Manager-master Attendant’s Office, at 
Madras, Jan. 10th, 1838. 

Ruffy (now Anstey) Harriet K., to George Alex. 
Anstcy, Esq., at Anstey Barton, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Sept. 1 2th, 1837. 


Ruffy (now Scott) Louisa Mary, 2nd d. of the 
late Wm. J. Ruffy, Esq., of London, to George 
Scott, Esq., of Mount Morristoii. at AnsU 7 
Barton, Van Diemen’s Land, Octr. lOth. 

Ray (now Wihlc) Lucy, ygst. d. of tlie lato 
RolK'rt Hay, of Montague Place, and tho Grove, 

Edmonton, June i2th, to Claude Wilde, Esq., 
old. son of Mr. Sergeant Wilde, M. P.. on the 
12th ult. 

Sherriff (now Uidsdalo) Henrietta Rothman, 
2nd d. oFtlio lato J. U, Sherriff, Ksq.^ to Mr. 
W. Ridsdale, of Bishop's College, at Calcutta, 
Feh- 23 rd. 

Smith (now IMartiii) Mary Elizabeth, eld. d of 
of Capt. U. Smilli, to Mi. W. Martin, of the 
Iron bridge iieparlmcnt, at Caleutia, Fob. 23ril. 

Ste\en<on Ann (now Nicholas) relief of the lato 
Edward Stephenson, E8i|., of Soiiierton (’uiirt, 
Soinoisetshire, on the 7th of June, at St. 
Clement’s Dunes, by the Uov. — (iurney, to 
Win. Nieliolas, Esq., of Penzance, Cornwall. 

Todd (now Tiinins)* Mary Anne, elil. d. of F. 
Todd, ICsq., of Peckbain, Surrey, to I). 1. 
Tiinins, Esq., Civil Service, at Goruckpore, 
Feb. 14th. 

Tritton (now' Harrison) Mary Anne, fll'tb d. of 
the lato C^'ipt Tntton, H. M. 24lh Drags, to 
C. 1. Himison, Esq., bolU Uegt. N. L, at 
Barrackporc, E. L, March lOtli. 

Trollope (now Martin) Matilda 2nd d. of the 
late Sir Jolin Trollope, Bart., of (Juscwick, 
Lincolnshire, to ('has. Wakeham Martin, F.sq., 
of Leuds-castle, Kent, at St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston Sipiaro, on the 18th ult. 

Watson (now Nicholson) Eleanor, to Richiirdsuii 
Nicholson, Esip, at Benares, March 1st 

Weeks (now l)al/.ell) Jane Laura, ygst. d. of 
Lieut. Weeks, U. N., to P. M. Dalzell, Esq., 
at Bycullah, E. 1., Alarch lOtii. 

DEATHS. 

Adair, Capt., Cape niounteil KiMes, late 72nd 
Highlanders, when sliooting Jan. I7tli, at l'i»rf 
Brow'll, ('ape of (jood Hope, by the ueeideiilal 
discharge of his Fowling-piece. 

Bailey, Mrs. Elizabclii, relict of the late Mr. W. 
Bailey, aged lO.*!, at C'nlciitta, Feh. 22rid. 

Batchelor, ”Alr. (ieorge, Ivxaminer in the Medical 
Boanl Office, Madras, aged .31, March Hth. 

Bayley, the Rev. J. formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Emmanuel ('ollcge, Cambridge, in May last. 

Bidgc, Mr. Cliatles, at Bhaugulporc, E. I., 
Feh. 12th. 

Blackler Mr., (a relation of Air. Dowling's) in 
the EnUihlisliment of the Latinre.v/rm Adverhser, 
by the upsetting of a sailing boat in tho river 
Tamar, Van Diemen’s Land, lately. 

Blenkiiisopp, (!apt., in Australia, and two men 
who lostthcir lives «iih Sir John Jeffeutt, by 
swamping of the Bf','ii. 

Bocarro, Roza Maria, wifo of Miguel Bocarro, a 
Portuguese gentleman at Bombay, of Cholera, 
March 18th. 

Borough, Thos., Esq,, of Chetroynd Park, Salop, 
after a short illness, aged 78, in York Terraco, 
May 29th. 

Boileaii, Col, J. P., commanding at the Capo of 
Good Hope, March Gth. 

Bolton, (3apt. and Brev. Maj. Thcophilus, of tho 
74th N. 1., at Agra, March 2nd. 
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Bniggon, Mr. F. E. J., ajred 74, at Madras, 
Dec. 24th, 1837. 

Burnett, Mrs., at Sydney, Oct. 28th, 1837, 
wife of W. Burnett, Esq. , and daughter of the 
late J. Brown, Esq., of Newton, Lanark. 

Burgoync, Sir John James, Knt., after a short 
illness, at Strahane, Ireland, May 23rd. 

Bushy, Thos., Esq., Mus. Doe., the translator 
of “ Lucretius,” “ History of Music,” a Sacred 
Oratoria, and other Literary and Musical 
Works; at his dau«rhter'a residence, (Queen's 
Row, Ponton ville, May 28th 

Cameron, W. Me. D., Esq., Nov. 4th, aged 26, 
on hoard the liritlannia^ on his passage to tlio 
Mauritius. 

Carruthers, Matthew Williams, only son of the 
David Carruthers, Esq., M. P., of 5, Cornwall 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, after a few days 
illno'^s, at Mymonsing, Bengal Presidency, 
March 11th, aged 28. 

(3iolinondeley, (leorgiania Charlotte Marchioness 
Dowager of, June 23rd, after an illness of only 
twelve hours, (’arltoii House Terrace. Her 
Ladyship was daughter and co-heir of Pere- 
grine, third Duke of Ancaster, and relict of 
the late, and mother to the present Manjuis. 

Corbett, the venerable Archdeacon, June 22nd, 
at his seat Longnor Hall, in the county of 
Salop, aged 7f). 

Cookson, Hrev. Ca])t. George James, H. C. 
Artillery, of Small Pox, at Kurnaiil, E. 1., 
I’eh. 20lh. 

Cox, Mrs. Anne, at Cah’utta, March 6th, relict 
of the late (’apt. W. Cox, Bengal l^higineers, 
late of Fort Marlhro’, Boncoolen, aged 63. 

Oipps, Mrs. (’larissa, at Calcutta, Fob. leth, 
Wiilow of Mrs. J. Cripps, II. C. Marino, 
aged 26. 

Crook, Mrs., aged 60, at Sydney, Octr. 24th, 
1837, wife of the Rev. W. R (’rook, 

Crouch, Mis, E., at Delhi, Feh. 2].st. 

Crowe, Lieut., lately at Frazer’s (’amp, on the 
Frontier, Cape of (iood Hope, sliot by sonio 
Mutineers belonging to the Cape mounted 
Rifles. 

D’Ahrnntes, Duehess, i. c maison de sante, at 
Clinillot. 

D’ Assia, Mrs., M. A., at Purneah, E. I., 
March 4th. 

David. Mrs., P. M., relict of the lato P. M. 
David, Esq., at Dacca. 

David, Capt. Chas., aged 38, at Pondicherry, E.I. 

Delpeiron, E., Esq., agc'd 21, at Kishnaghur, 
March 2nd. 

Drew, Anna, wife of the Rev. W. H. Drew, 
JMissionnry ; and a daugliter to whom she had 
just given birth. Also Drew, William, four 
days previously, son of the above, aged 16 
months, at Madras, Fob. 2()lh. 

Faikney, Lieut, loth Regt. N. I. at ]Madras. 

Falconer, ‘Mrs., lady of Lieut. Falconer, 46th 
Regt. N. I., at Comhaconuin, E. I., Nov. 
30th, 1837. 

Falkland, Mrs., wife of Mr. Falkland, Assistant 
tojtho Agra Bank, Jan. 14th, 

Franklin, Mr. John, of the Ship Orient, aged 
30, at Calcutta, Deer. 17th, 1837. 


Freeth, Mrs. Elizabeth, at Allahabad, E. I. 
Feb. 21st. 

Geddes, David, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. 
Stone, Glasson, and Co., at Ootacamund, E.I., 
March 10th, aged. 24, 

Gordon, Ensign, C. F., 19th Regt. N: I., at 
sea, on board the Lotus, 

Hailes, Susanna Anna, wife of Capt. John, aged 
36, after a protracted illness, at llissar, E. I., 
Dec., 17th. 1637. 

Evans. J., ehiqf Engineer, of injuries received by 
the explosion on hoard the Victoria Steam-ship. 

Hay, Lionel, youngest son of tho late Rev. 
Richard .Tolin Hay, at Paterson, New South 
Wales, Sept, 29, 1837. 

Hogarth, Mary Ann, the lady of Ca])t. George 
Hogarth, of the Camoronians, at Fort William, 
Feh. 27. 

Hogg, Nancy, wife of Mr. J. H. Ilogg, Assistant 
Revenue Surveyor, in the 4th division, at Ma- 
dura, E. L, Fcl). 3 

Horn, Mr. in tho office of tho Ageira Magazine, 
Jan. 13. 

llimiphreys, Mrs. relict of the late Mr. .Jacob 
Humphreys, aged 99, at (’alcutta, Feb. 26. 

Jefleott, Sir John, Judge of South Australia, 
drowned, by the upsetting of a boat, whilst 
proceeding from Nepean Bay to Flncoiinter 
Bay, for the purpose of inspoetiiig a vessel 
whieh was taking in oil, although advised by 
Mr. llindinar!.!), son of Capt llindinarah, R. N. 
who told him that he had himself had a nar- 
row escape with his life, in making the same 
attempt, and was obliged to put hack at last. 
Sir John perse vi*red and the boat was swamped, 
and he perishetl. 

Jones, John, Esq., at New’ South Wales, Sept. 
28th, 1837, from the effeets of wounds inflicted 
with a pair of shcepshears, by one of his ser- 
vants. The man could assign no reason for 
the brutal act, only, that he was at the time, 
intoxicated. 

Keyes, Mrs. Ecclesia, (relict of the late Mr. W. 
Keyes, senior assistant surveyor) governess 
of the Black Town Female Orphan Asylum, 
E.I., aged 36, suddenly, Dec. 16th, 18.37. 

Kiernan, Mrs. Eliza, aged 26, at Calcutta, Jan. 
30. 

Long, Mr. W., chief mate of the ship Olivia, aged 
3.5, at the Cape of (Jood Hope, Feb. 21. « 

Loiigilon, Mr. John, aged 37, at Calcutta, 
March 10. 

Ludlow, Lieut. T. H. B., of the 6th Regt, N.I., 
at Chiacole, E.I., Jan. 27. 

Mil hank, Louisa Jane, daughter of Mr. and Lady 
Augusta Milbank. 

Mackenzie, Major Hector, 74th Regt., N.I., at 
Nusseerlmbad, E.I., March 1st. 

Maclean, Louisa, wife of Capt. 6Tth Rogt, aged 
33, at K>houk Physoo, in Arracan, E.L, Dec. 
15. 

McAiiloy, Mrs. Sarah, aged 29, of spasmodic 
cholera, at Bycullah, E I., Mareh*24. 

M‘Gillivray. Capt. Frederick, of the Engineers, 
aged 37, at Boinhav, March 26. 

Moore, Captain, H.M, 62nd Regiment, at Moul- 
main, lately. 
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Absurd Cu:»toni, 211 
A Day in th« Wood.sf, 4‘Jl 
A^ne.s Serlef , 3 j 2 
Alien Kegiiiinitioii, k'lt 

Alvarez: u Romance of Spain. By the lion. 

Henrietta Mary Beauclerk, 17‘2 
Ancient .Modern Geography tp J'l 
Aiiglo-Poli.sh Harp ; or Songs for Poland, &c., 
by Jacob Jones, Esci.f, 2d0 
Aiiotbcr Year is Gone*! By Caroline '.Iti 
Appointment indeed ! 

Arcliitectural .Magazine. Parts 20, 21 — 

iiy ; 21, and '^j-2 — ; 2<>t — 

As.sua$inaliO]i ol (he King of the French, l.*>7 
Athenian Sarcopliagn.s 211 
Bachelor^s Recollections — No. I. Coinmuiii- 
cated by Mrs. llolhiiid, V6 ; No. 2, 160 
Ballad — “ Wo an; Parted for Ever*. ’ ^ly J. E. 
Carpenter, 1 

Bella Giulietta : a Story of Piedmont, 370 
Benevolent Magi.strates, 200 
Boring for Springs, 211 
ilrazilian Succession, 191 
The Broken Heart, 401 

Brutal Lawrs :ind Kind>hparted Managers, 3C8 
Bull, 210 
Burning, Id:*! 

Cutecbisiu of Elocutiont, ojJ 
Carter, G. R., Poems by, 40, .S09, .'81 
Cemeterv Ground Fees, 211 
Chateaubriand, 098 
Charles of Naples, Prince, 289 
Child's Ow'ii llixtory of Franc By W. Lsw 
Ciarie, E'lq.,! 

Cliiiiest) Notion, 107 
Choice of a Wiie, 103 
Church Rates, 210 


Church Review and Scottish Ecclesiastical 
.Magazine, Nos. 1 and 2|, 418 
Cliristmus'Eve ; or, the East Jjiik of iLv 
ChtiinI By Kdwnrtl EunciiHtcr, 20 
(’hroiiicles of Walthaiuf , llu 
( Mill fell Donations, 289 
Circiim.stantinl Kvidenco, 210 
CInikoii Pulmonarv Consumption 102 
('old Roast Veal, l.iO 
(’ollierv, 209 

(jonfliigratioii at New York, 137 
(.'oiivenl Bells, 289 

(Jon\icts, how' disposed of at Sydney, 159 

Coronation, 1 .j7 

Counlerpaiiei;, 210 

Couiitrv Bank F/nlnre, J09 

('oiirt Mooriiing, 2(>8 

('upid. By C. F. B.*, 097 

Curing Bacon, I;i9 

Description ot Phite- : - 

No, 1. Dinner or .Soiree Dross, 40 
No. 2. Morning Inlerieiir Ditsa, 121 
No. Toilette de Bal ; Dress of Sitting 
Figure; Standing Figure, 121 
No. 1. Interior ofihe (irand (Jpera at Paris ^ 
Costume Swi*<-» .md S|).ini«li, 121 
No. ft. Walking Dress, 191 
Nr, 6. Bull Dre-s, 191 
.No. 7. Morning or Inf • :or Dress, 26 1 
No. 8, Modo •!(• Longchanp-J, W..lk iig 
Dress, 261 

Ne, 9. Walking Dress, .'?;17 
NM . 10. (Japolte a (hnilisses, 667 
( hild’'* Dress, 667 
.*'econ 1 Child'.s Dr*»ss, 6.68 
No. 11. \\ -.liking Dre,.s, 'llU 
No. 12. Toilette de Promeiibc’e, 410 
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Description of the Portrait of Cathorine the 
Second, Empress of lliissia, 79 
' of Countess do (Jrignan, Slfi 

■ — — of Renee Cliateauneuf, ,'197 

■ ■ ■ - of Mario Touchet, 79 

of Marchioness do Sevigne, 149 

- ■■ ■ of Madame de Vernoiiil, 

Designs for tlie Nca* Houses of Parliament, 
254, 209, 357 
Drama, Concerts, &e. — 

King's Theatre, 201, 

Drury Lane, (J.J, l.’<>, 200, 201, 2 5(1, IJO 
Co vent Garden, di, 136, 20(1, 205, 356, 
430 

Englisli Opera, 65, 285, 356 
Adel|>hi, 06, 136, 206, 20.1 
Olympic. 66, 1.16, 206, 20.5 
St. James's, 67, 136 
Queen’s 67, 136, 206, 205, 356 
Victoria, (11 

Surrey, 68, 186, 206, 205 
Sadler’s Wells, ()9, 1.16 
jVeA* Stiaiui, 20.5, 35(> 

Anniversary of the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians, 205 

Mr. Holme's ^lorning Conceit, 180 
Drawing Rooms : — 

Her iMujesty’s Rirtliday, 195 

Second Drawing-room, 262 

Third Dr.iwing-room, 338 

Fifth and Sivth Drawing- 

rooms, 411, 4.*l(j 
Dreadlul r.arllH|uuke, l.*»9 
Dreamer. Hy H., 9S 
Drinkable Sea -water. 21 1 
Duchess of Kenl’.s Gi.md Dinner and Con- 
cert, 267 

Duke of Wellington’s Waterloo Hor.se, 210 
Kail do llou(]neit, 423 
F^arly Improvomoiit.s, 1.17 
Echo de Purist, .35.1 

Edinburgh (’abinet (3yt*lopa*dia, -No. 10. — 
Chinat,3l0 

Edinburgh Journal of Natural History, t 200 
Edith; or Retribution: a i’ale of the Six- 
leentli Century. Ry tho Hon. Henrietta 
Mary lleaiu'lei'k, 99 
Educatiolitil Liter.iUire : — 

1. Applicatioiiof Aloney. -2. VaUieof 'finie ; 
by Airs. Rarwell. — 3. The Roy and the 
Rirds; by Aliss Jhnily 'I’avlor.— 1. Tales 
and Le.ssons on iho I’roverbs. — 5 Chor- 
ville’s First .Step to French. -6. Comic 
Alphabet. — 7. West's Jiilellectual Toys,+ 
202,353 

Family History of England, Vol. 1. 

Rook of Common I’rayer. — Valpy. Pri- 
dcaux’s Genders of French Mouus. — Tho- 
mas, f 428 
Ebpement, 21 1 
Elysium of Animals, f 427 
Embossed Rihlcs for tho Blind, f 210 
Empress; a Novel, 345 
English Rijou Almanackt, 13;> 

English Roy at tlie Cape,f .55 

Evenings A broad, f 273 

ExcelltMice in Painting, 137 

Exercises for Ladies. Ry Donald Walker.t 128 

E^ibitions, 989 

Faithful Lover.* Bv Caroline, 327 
Fasl)ions*48. 121. 191, 261,337,338,410 
Female Attire, 127 


Female Presence of Mind, 140 
Ferdinand of Portugal, 368 
Fine .Arts : — 

Findeii’s Byron Beauties. Parts 11, 12, and 
1.3, 60 

Stanfield's Coast Scenery. Paris 3 and 6, 61, 
Parts 7 anil 8. 

Illustrations of tho N'ew' Testament. Part 2, 
61. Part 3 282. Part 6. 356. 
Arooretuiii Britannicum. Nos. 10, 11, aud 
12. 61 

Royal Araflerny of Art*j, (}1 
Switzerland. Parts 18 and 19. By W. Beat- 
tie, Al. 1)., iJi. — Heath’s Drawing-room 
Portfolio. — Studies of Heads. — Danitd’s 
Panorama, Pall-niull, 3.>6 
FindHu’s Portrait and l/audscape llliistra- 
ti«).ns. J*art 1 , 132 

l^ettor to the Editor — Now Houses of Par- 
liament, 135 

Switzeihind, bv W. Beattie, from designs 
tuk(‘n by W'. H. Raitlett. Esq. Nos. 20 
and 21 , 282. N o. 22, 4 J9 
Tinden s Portrait and Landscape liluslru- 
lioiis. Part 2, 28^ 

Rurrotd’s Panorama of Lima, 283 
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the C'debrali'd picture at \'ir«iiiilli‘'< iiainied 
by Mignard, by the order of Louis \IV'. 
It was to tliH l.iilv tii.if dll' far f.iined cor* 
respondenco ol lier inoHier, dm Maichio- 
ness de Sevigne, tim .snbp'c.t of dm preeu- 
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GENERAL NOTICES. 

The portrait of Marie Antoinette, again delayed, is promised for next month. 

We have not noticed the work alluded to, which a subscriber states to belong to a friend he* 
cause we have not seen it. The author must look alter his own interests, and edher himself tee 
that a copy is sent to us, or direct hii publisher to do so ; if sent, due notice will be taken of it. 

W^e shall be happy to have the inspection of a “Stranger’s'* We much like to hare the 

option ut accepting or refusing. 

We beg to acknowledge tbo following presentation copies from authors and publishers, which 

late arrival or want of space prevent our reviewing in the present number: 

Architectural Magazine, No. l?7.— Longman and Co. 

Ascension, by Hicharcl Johns. — Smith, Klder.niid Co. 

The first Annual .Tuhilee oration, or the Life, Chiiructir, and Genius ofShakspeare * hv 
Ueo. Jones. — Ciiurton. * ^ 

Fletcher’s Young Divine.— Ilaile. 

The Art of Singing. — Iloitt. 

Meetings for Amusing Knowledge. — Wilson. 

Defence of Socrates. — Sherwood. 

'J’lie Visionary, with other Poems. — Longman and Co» 

Hints upon 'I'liits. — IJIackwell. 

Florigraphia llritt., from No. 1 to 12. — Ridge. 

Tales of Fashion and Reality, — Smith and Klder. 

Beauties of Shakspeare, Ng. 1, — Lilt. 
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(No. 1 1.) Toilette de Promenade du Matin ib. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 

An authentic whole-lene[th Portrait of Catherine de Medicis, Queen- Regent of France, 
. accurately coloured. 

The Fashion Plates kor July, from the Plates of Le Follet Courricr des Salons^ 
designed, printed, antLcpJloured in Paris, exhibiting the most novel modes, and 
executed conjointly^ oriyinallyt and exclusioelyt for the ** Lady’s Magazine and 
Museum” and the above Work : — 

13. Morning Walking Dress. 

Sitting Figure, to .vhow the reverse of the Dress. 
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Through the publishcr.s of tliks Magazine, person i every p irt of the kingdom, l an be supplied 
with the whole of the beautiful puhlioatiun, ** Jv* Follet (^mrrier <ics Salon>.’’ Subseriptions must be 
paid in advance, and the name given of iiome firm in J.ondon to whom the wori; can be dclivercMl. 
Tbew are annually about eighty or ninety engravings: in each iiuirter, not fewer than tweiUy*one, 
Terms, lOs. per quarter, or 1/. 18i. for the whole year. 

Every comuiunication for ns is now requested to be addressed, 

** To that Edit or of the Ladij s Mu^axtne. and .l/ifWfMw, 15 , Careif-atiectf fjincolH,\~inu»' 
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